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PREFACE. 


THAT moment when an author dots the last period to his 
manuscript, and then rises up from the study-chair to shake 
its many and bulky pages together is almost as exciting an 
occasion as when he takes a quire or so of foolscap and sits 
down to write the first line of it, Many and mingled feelings 
pervade his mind, and hope and fear vie with one another 
and alternately overcome one another, until at length the 
author finds some slight relief for his feelings and a kind of 
excuse for his book, by writing a preface, in which he states 
briefly the nature and character of the work, and begs the 
pardon of the reader for his presumption in undertaking it. 


A winter in Kashmir must be experienced to be realised. 
The air is most invigorating, and the quiet is sublime, Even 
an ordimarily busy missionary enjoys much leisure through 
such a season in this beautiful country. 


I have now spent two long quiet winters here, and this 
“Dictionary of Kashmiri Proverbs and Sayings” is the 
result of many hours of labour, study, and anxiety, during 
these leisurable months. As a missionary, on arriving in the 
Valley, I at once devoted my attention to the study of the 
language ; and believing that Proverbs taught “the real 
people’s speech,” discovered ‘the genius, wit and spirit of a 
nation,” and embodied its “ current and practical philosophy,” 
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I quickly began to make a collection of them.* This book, 
I believe, contains nearly all the Proverbs and Proverbial 
sayings now extant among the Kashmiri people. They have 
been gathered from various sources. Sometimes the great 
and learned Pandit instinctively uttered a proverb in my 
hearing; sometimes I got the barber to tell me a thing 
or two, as he polled my head ; and sometimes the poor coolie 
said something worth knowing, as carrying my load he 
tramped along before me. A few learned Muhammadan 
and Hinditi friends also, have very materially helped me in 
this collection and its arrangement; and here I again heartily 
acknowledge their kind and ready service. 


Actum est. It is done ; and now the manuscript has to 
be sent to the publishers, and notices have to be posted to the 
different papers and journals interested to advertise the work 
as “in the press.” What will the little world say, into whose 
hands it may chance to arrive ? How will the philologist, the 
ethnologist, the antiquarian, the student of folklore, and the 
general reader regard this which has cost some considerable 
time and study. Dear reader, in order that your criticism 
may not be so hard as it might, perhaps, otherwise be, please 
permit me to remind you that Kashmir proper is but a small 
country, a little vale surrounded by snow-capped mountain 
ranges, about eighty-four miles long from north-west to 
south-east, and from twenty to twenty-five miles in width, 
with an area of about 1,850 square miles; that the Kashmiri 





* “VThe genius, wit and spirit of a nation are discovered in its 
proverbs.” — Bacon. 


“ Proverbs embody the current and practical philosophy of an age 
or nation.” — Fleming. 


“ Proverbs teach the real people’s speech, and open up the hitherto 
sealed book of the native mind.’’—John Beames. 
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language is virtually s2nus a Dictionary and Grammar, and 
that besides one or two very unimportant works* written in 
the Persian character, all true Kashmiri books are printed in a 
kind of mongrel-Devandgari character called Sharaddé, which 
only a very small proportion of the population can properly 
read; that the Kashmiri language itself is very difficult, and 
is spoken differently by different persons—the Hindts and 
Muhammadans, especially, speaking distinct dialects; that 
information from books of travel, &c., like Vigne’s, Higel’s, 
Knight’s, Drew's, Bellew’s and others, is very crude, scanty, 
and contradictory, concerning the manners and customs of the 
Kashmiri; and that this individual is not naturally so com- 
municative as might be expected from his cheery look and 
humorous disposition. 


Horace says somewhere “ Nonum prematur in annum ;”? 
and perhaps it would have been better to have kept by me 
what I have written, for nine years before publishing it. But 
other work demands much of my leisure time,—the prepara- 
tion of a Kashmiri Dictionary, of which these proverbs, and 
the words that contain them, form but a stepping-stone, and 
the translations of the ‘‘ Psalms of David’’ and “ Proverbs of 
Solomon,” which have been deferred only because of the non- 
appearance as yet of the revised edition of the Old Testament, 
However, I trust the reader will accept my various excuses 
and forgive any error, whether in the romanizing, or the style, 
or the information, as the case may be. 

The Proverbs and Sayings have all been translated as liter- 
ally as possible ; and with a fairly-trainedear I have honestly 
tried hard to render correctly in the Roman character what 





* A short interesting account of the origin of this character is 
given in Dr. Mlmslie’s Kashmiri Vocabulary, p. 149. 
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I heard ; but the different dialects made this very confusing 
work ; and there were some sounds which could not possibly 
be written like Roman-Urdi, except with the following addi- 
tional vowels :— 

An o as the German 6, but short. 


An o as the German 6, but long and drawling. 
These two vowels, I believe, exist in Hungarian. 

An uw as the German i. 

An w as the German i, but long and drawling. 

In addition to these there is a sound which is something 
like a very short 2, to which I have given the name of khiydlj 
ger; it is frequently the sign of the instrumental case as hin, 
a dog, hint by a dog, &c. This sound, I believe, is to be 
founc in Russian, and is ic that language written asj. In 
the Roman character this sound will be represented by the 
simple letter ¢, and in order that this 7 may always appear, I 
have always written the final he (hd,e mukhtafi), With the 
exception of this i or khiydlc zer, I have, however, avoided 
introducing any diacritical points. The following is the 
Roman-Kashmiri alphabet with the powers of the letters :— 





A apronouncedasa in woman. | D d pronounced as d in bad— 
A 4 3 @ in art. the point of the 
Ai ai 5y az in aisle. tongue is struck 
Auau ,, au in our. back on the palate. 
B b 3 6 in but. Ee +5 e in there. 
Chch ,, ch in church! é 5 e in pet. 
Dd » dindew, the|F f » Jf in find, the 
point of the tongue English f is only 
is pressed on the sounded, and then 
upper fore-teeth. very badly, in the 
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middle or at the 
end of aword. If 
it occurs at the 
commencement of 
a word it is most 
distinctly and inva- 
riably turned into 
ph. 
Gg pronounced as g in go. 
The Arabic letter hgain gh, 
with its peculiar guttural sound 
is seldom heard in pure Kash- 
miri. 
H_h pronounced as / in house. 
I i is a kind of half 
iz. I hear that 
there is something 
analogous to ‘this 
to be found in Rus- 
sian and is written 
; as je 
I { pronounced as 7 in police. 
Jj “3 j in just. 
K k +», k in kechle- 
Kh » ch in the Scotch 
and Irish loch, or 
the final ch of the 
German schach and 
buch. 


L 1 pronounced as 7 in lane, 





vil 


M m pronounced as m in man. 
No ’ 
Na 


nm in noon 
és n in the 
French words sans, boz. 


Oo pronounced as 0 in no. 
P p 3 p in paint, 
Ph ph a similar to 


ph in phlegm. 
The Kashmiris 
turn the Persian 
fe into phe, 
e.g., phakir and 
phatah for fakir 
and fath, except 
perhaps when 
this letter, 
rather 


or 
sound, 
comesin the mid- 
dle, and at the 
end of a word. 


Rr pronounced as 7 in ran. 
AScotchman’s 7 is perhaps not 
met with in pure Kashmiri. 
The euphonic is very com- 
mon, eg., bonth and broth, 
byor and bror, &e. The Mu- 
hammadans generally omit the 
ry in these and similar words. 
S s pronounced as s in sin. 


Sh sh 


3. sh in shine. 
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T t pronounced as ¢ in take, | Ts ts pronounced as ¢s in geés. 
the point of the] U u r o in top. 
tongue is press- 


Ua w in rule. 
edon the upper wi vw , both having 





fore-teeth. a power be- 
T ¢t 7 fin tub, the tween the 

point of the _ English v 

tongue is press- and w. 

ed back on the | y y ue y in year. 

palate. VA + z in zeal. 


Nore.—Bh, chh, gh, kh, ph, th, th and tsh are respec- 
tively the aspirates of ch, g, k, p, t and t, and ts, and are pro- 
nounced as one letter. 

With regard to the ‘‘point’’ of the different proverbs and 
sayings, I bave been through them all, as here written, with 
a little council of learned Muhammadan and Hindi Kashmirf 
friends, and not allowed one to pass, -until I got their full and 
undivided sanction to my explanation of it. The notes and. 
facetize, &c., are such as cropped-up in the course of writing, 
and have been jotted down in the hope that they will be 
interesting to some readers. 

And lastly, but by no means of the last importance, I trust 
that if any reader is pleased with this book, and thinks fit, he 
will kindly recommend it to others, as the whole profits of 
the work are to be devoted to the sorely-strained funds of the 
“ Medical Mission Hospital,” Kashmir. 

J. HINTON KNOWLES. 

Kasumir, February 7th, 1885. 


KASHMIRI PROVERBS. 
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Ab tih toth bab tih toth. 
I love myself and I love my father. 


The reply of a very covetous man to a friend, when that friend 
said that he would give him only one out of the two things which 
he coveted. 

A grasping disposition. 

Abah tali shrak. 
A knife in the water. 


A traitor in the camp. 


Ab is the word generally used by Muhammedans in the valley. 
The Hind4s invariably say pani or poni. 


Abas andar krand. 
A big basket in the water. 

A man, who ez officio is a person of some position and influence, 
is like a krand in the water. So long as he retains his employment, 
he retains his authority, but as soon as he is dismissed, he loses 
that authority and honour. The basket as long as it floats in the 
stream is filled with water, but immediately you take it out of the 
stream it is emptied. 


Achh khani jan tah wat hdni nah, 


Better that the eye be blind than that the way be blind. 
He that goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing. 


Achh watshah tah gdshah ratshah. 

May your eyes be opened but see nothing. 
A Kashmiri curse. 

Achhin ungujeh thukanth. 


To strike the eyes with the fingers. 
To tease, to bother, 
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Achhuv andarah riyih surmah kadit. 

He'll take the (very) antimony out of your eyes (and you'll 
not know it). 
A sharp fellow, Beware !... 
Surmah is black sulphuret of antimony, used for pencilling the eyes. 


Adal tah wadal zandnah ehhai pashich zadal tshat. 
A contrary woman is like bad grass on the roof. 

Grass not fitted for thatching does not set well, but lets the rain 
through the roof. Of. Prov. xxvii. 15. 


Adi dadi yétshih tah adi dadi rétshih. 

Half (the people) are burnt with wishing and half are burnt 
with scandal. 
The struggle for popularity and place. 


Adi Lar tah adi Dér, 
Half at Lar and half at Dar. 

A man of large and scattered property ; bus who cannot get at it 
or obtain anything from it. 


Adin khash tah adin ash, 
To half (the people) wretchedness and. to half happiness. 


Admi bastan andar chhuh sir. 
A secret is (concealed) under the skin of man. 
Man is a make-up of mystery. 


Adui umr tah badut baldé. 
Half-life and great misfortune (be to you). 
A Kashmiri curse. 


Adyav khéyih chinih adyav khéyih taki. 

Half (the people) ate from the large dishes and half from the 
small dishes, 
A badly-arranged dinner. 


Agah bod paharas naukar bod waharas. 
The master is great in three hours, the servant is great in 


a year. 
Some people earn as much in three hours as others do in twelve 


months. 


Agah karan nethar tah parzwn nah mandan. 
The master gets married, but the seryant does not agree to it. 
A contrary servant. 
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Agar Khan tséyov gagar wiji, tatih no mizis kum-yizt. 
Agar Khan entered into a rat’s hole, and there he did not 
get, even, a bran-cake. 
In eatremis. 
Once Agar Khan was reduced to such distress that he was glad to 
take shelter in a little broken-down hut and sleep there. 


Agar Khénun husti lusti tah lusté; lusté nah tah khistd. 
Should Agar Khan’s elephant live, it lives; and if it does 
not live, then never mind. 

Some people are so little respected, that it does not much matter 
whether they live or die. 

Agar Kh4n was one of the old Pathan governors of Kashmir. In 
his time affairs arrived at a crisis. The army had rebelled, and the 
treasury was empty. To support his family and servants he 
parted with his jewels and other treasures, and yet all through this 
time of the direst distress he was keeping a favourite elephant. 
When he could no longer feed the pet beast, he let it go to wander 
whither it pleased. 


Agar tser karih jald yiyih, agar jald karth tsir yiyih. 

If he delays he will come quickly, but if he hastens he will 
come slowly. 
More haste, worse speed. 


Ahalamart ratah-khari. 
The quarrelsome people of Ahalamar. 

Ahalamar is one of the chief divisions of the city of Srinagar. In 
olden days it was the regular thing on every Friday for the young 
people of one division to challengein fight the young people of 
another division. A certain place and hour would be arranged, and 
the youths armed with sticks and slings, &c., would assemble on 
their respective sides. At a signal from their leaders they would 
join combat, and generally there were several broken limbs and 
sometimes deaths, resulting from these fights. His Highness the 
late Maharajah Gulib Singh put an end to these disgraceful 
proceedings. 

The youngsters of Ahalamar were very pugnacions, and especially 
ao respecting the people of Suth, a neighbouring division. Perhaps 
this was because they generally “ got as goodas they gave.” At any 
rate these two divisions had many fights with one another. The 
Ahalamar youth would march in a crowd shouting :— 

Suthén zachih tah kuthén nar 
Ahalamariav gandak lér. 
“ Bagged clothes to the people of Suth, and may their bundles 
catch fire. 
The people of Ahalamar gave chase to them.” 
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Then the crowd from Suth would meet them shouting :— 
Ahalamart ratah-khart ; 
Léjan chhik nah batah phalt ; 
Chandan chhik nah hdrah nalt. 
“The quarrelsome people of Ahalamar 
They have not a rice-grain in their pots. 
They have not a cowrie in their pockets.” 

One is reminded of the English custom of “ beating the bounds” 
on Holy Thursday, when the parish school children, accompanied by 
the clergyman and parish officers, used to walk through their parish 
from end to end. The boys had willow wands with which they 
struck the lines of boundary, (and sometimes the boys of the 
adjoining parish). 


“ At hék tsah katih ak ?” 
“ Az khénai Mumah Ték.” 
“Nah tsah nin nah tsah pak. 
“ Birav binshin bald-i-tak.” 
“©O cabbage, whence came ye ¢” 
“From the house of Mumah Tak.” 
“You are neither salted nor cooked. 
“ Heugh ! go and sit on the window,” 
Hak sometimes called H&k-wak, or (as in Persian) Ség, a cabbage 
or any edible vegetable. 
Whenever the hak is badly cooked the above lines are sure to be 
quoted, 
Mumah Tdék was a great greengrocer in Srinagar city. 


Aib panun mishok. 
A man loves his own fault. 
“Oh, wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us. ” 


Aibo péyiyo gaibuch baldt, mandachhih patah chhai khijdlat. 
O sin, let Heaven’s misfortune fall upon you—to you is shame 
upon shame. 
“Be sure your sin will find you out.” 


Ak ai tah untham kyah? Yimah ai tah khyéwaham kyah ? 
If you have come, what have you brought? If I come, what 
will you give me to eat ? 
A mercenary individual. 


Ak ier béyih pdnah, béyih talabdnah, béyih koriadilh 
génah. 
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First (they seized) my dish, then myself, then (I had) to pay 
the witnesses, and then (they abused me, calling me) the 
eater of my daughter’s hire, and the keeper of a brothel. 

A poor prisoner in the hands of the policeman. 


Ak bard,e Khudé tah béyth hastis khasit. 
A’man begs and then gets up on an élephant, 

“To mount an elephant” is an expression for becoming proud or 
angry. 


Ak budih tah methih, bydk budih tah téthih. 
One man is old and sweet, another old and bitter. 


Ak chhiwyov masah bydk hikah rasah. 

One man is intoxicated with the juice of the grape, another 
with the juice of vegetables. 
Pride dwells in every one, be he rich or poor. 
“ Kashmir is the only part of India where wine is made from the 


juice of the grape, a fact to be attributed rather to its acescent 
quality than to any scarcity of the fruit.” 


Ak gav jani yar, bytke gav néni yar. 

One is a thorough friend, another is a “ loafer.” 
Nédns yar, a bread friend. 
Persian —Ydr-i-jan 0 ydr-i-nén. 


Ak gub nerih, ak khdr kuchih, pétsih gdsah, wafit nah kénh, 
One sheep in a meadow, one kharwar (of grain) in the house, 

and the bulrush (these three) do not last. 

The sheep and the kharwfr are but ‘as a drop in the ocean,” soon 
swallowed up, and the bulrush quickly rots. 

Khdér or Kharwér, is a dry measure, containing Ibs. 192. The 
literal meaning of the word is an ass-load. Khar is the Kashmiri 
word for an ass (like the Persian). 


Ak khojas suét batah khyun, béyd sinis kun athah nyun ? 
When a person is dining with a great man, will he stretch 
out his hand towards the dish (to help himself) ? 
Give him a yard, and he'll take an ell. 


Ak kot tah béyth katis garawani. 

First there’s the gallows, then there’s the trouble of making 
the galiows. : 
A difficult and losing game. 
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Ak léwdn grattas bydk léwdn grattawdli sunzth chinth. 
One licks the mill-stone, the other licks the miller’s dish. 
As fast as one earns, the other spends. 


Ak nyuv Yaman tah bytk khyav braman. 
Death took one and the other was seduced from his own 


country to another country in hope of gain. 
A man of large family, but not one child left to him, all scattered. 
Yama is the Hindé god and judge of the dead. 


Ak rifiz tah béyih gimah rifiz. 
A Shi'a and also a village Shi’a. 

There are Shi’as and Shi’as. 

The village Shi’as are much more superstitious and bigoted than 
the city Shi’as. Altogether there are about six thousand Shi’as in the 
valley. They are found chiefly at Zadibal, a few miles to the north 
of Srinagar,and at Hasanabad near to the city lake, where their prin- 
cipal mosque is. 

Great bitterness of feeling exists between the Siinfs and the Shi’as, 
the rival sects of Muhammedanism, which occasionally manifests 
itself in open fights ending in loss of lifeand great destruction of 
property. In 1874 the Mahar4jah’s troops were obliged to be called 
out to quell the rioters, During the Pathin rule in the valley the 
Shi’as were forbidden to celebrate the Muharram. Abont the time 
whenthe country was annexed to the Durrani empire (1753-1819 .p.), 
the Shi’as determined to enact this sacred feast; and acordingly 
compelled a Suni boy to eat salt ; then tantalized him with water; 
and just as he was about to drink it they shot him to death with 
arrows, 80, that he might perish like Husain, who was killed by Yazid 
near Kifa, in the desert, of thirst. When ’Abdu’ll4 Khan, who had 
just conquered this country, heard of this, he was much enraged and 
immediately gave the order for the collecting of all the Shi’as in 
Srinagar, that their noses might be pierced, and one line of string 
ron through the whole of them, and that, thus fastened together, 
they might be conducted through the principal thoroughfares of 
the city. Nothing daunted, however, they very soon again tried to 
celebrate their sacred festival, and notably in the time of the Sikh 
governor Bam4 Singh ( 1830 4.p.)_ There was a great Sénj living in 
Kashmir in the fifteenth century, whose name was Muqaddam Sahib, 
He had a large number of followers, amongst whom was Shams-ud-din, 
a Persian Shi'a, who managed to conceal his religious views and to 
ingratiate himself into his master’s favour, though all the time he 
was really proselytising. He thus made many converts to the Shi’a 
faith, and in consequence is much respected by the Shi’as, for these 
people have a principle of religions compromise called takia, 
whereby the Shi'a thinks that he is perfectly justified in lying and 
deceiving to save himself from religious persecution. It appears 
that during the year or so ofBamé Singh’s governorship in Kashmir, 
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the Shi’as when celebrating the Muharram purposely spat in the 
direction of the Muqaddam Sahib’s tomb, and this so enraged the 
Stnis that they fell upon them then and there and slew fifteen of 
them, besides doing much damage to their property. Since then 
Persian traders have kept at a distance from Kashmir. 


Ak tah ak gav kah. 
One and one are eleven. 
Two heads are better than one. 


Ak wontin wagivi bydk pilandwin chhus péts. 
One weaves the mat and another holds out to him the reed. 


The mat-maker could work much better alone. Henee the above 
is quoted when unnecessary help is received. 


Ak wukur béyih trakur. 


First, you are unfortunate; secondly, you are proud. 
Pride without reason. 


Ak 2ilih bachhih tal bihit toh, tah bydk 2dlih tumul. 

One will sit by the fire-place and burn chaff, while another 
will burn rice. 
Economy and extravagance. 


Ak eaninah chhai daulat, bydk sallat. 
One woman is wealth to you, another is ruination. 


Ak zaninah chhai hat lanjih bint, bydk chhai bar tal hint 
hish. 
“One woman is (like) a hundred-branch plane-tree to you, 
another is like a bitch at the door. 

The biné or chindr (Platanus Orientalis) of Kashmiris one of the 
finest and most shade-giving trees. It was introduced by the Mu- 
hammadans from the West, and under the fostering attention of 
royalty this splendid tree with its palmate leaves and spreading 
branches, has reached the greatest age and attention in Kashmir. 


Akhé gomut ytrah tah wirih mangan tang. 
A man is confused and asks for pears from the willow tree, 


Akhi khut hastis biytkha khastan dusih. 

One man rode upon an elephant, another mounted the wall. 
High and low; rich and poor. 
Panjabii— Hk pinne, te diyd ghore ghinne. 

Akhé lasin sisas maras. 

Let one man live for the sake of a thousand houses. 
God spare the public benefactor. 
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Akhi latik khasih nah guris, béyth latih pakih nah piyddah. 
At one time he will ride on a horse, at another time he will 


go on foot. 
Dtrwit edificat mitat quadrdta rotundis. 


Akhi waktah prénah-kuj tah béyih waktah prénah-dyal. 
At one time the onion-plant, and at another time the onion- 


skin. 
Good and bad times. 


Aki sund dazth db tah béyih sund dazih nah til. 

One man can burn water, where another cannot even burn 
oil, 
A matter of luck. 

Aki sund dydrah chandah béyth sund katd, 

One man’s pocketful of money (is no more than) another 
man’s word. 


Aki tsat sum tah sds gav kulih. 
One man cut the bridge, and a thousand people fell into the 


river. 
Punishment visited upon many because of the iniquity of one. 


This is a saying derived from atrue story (so a native friend says). 
A very long time ago a large crowd of people were travelling toge- 
ther ;—perhaps they were going on a visit to some popular shrine. 
In the midst of the crowd there was a very wicked man who did not 
seem to be able to think, or say, or do, anything except that which 
was evil. On seeing a swift and deep stream in front, this wicked 
man ran on ahead and crossed the ordinary plank bridge built over 
it; and no sooner had he himself crossed over, than with his big 
hatohet he hacked and hewed away at the supporting beam of the 
bridge, untilit broke into two pieces and the whole structure fell 
down, and was soon carried away by the angry waters. Now what 
were the people to do?—go they must to this place, concerning 
which they had been making preparations many-a-long-day before. 
At length two or three of the bolder spirits among them determined to 
wade the stream ; and the others encouraged by their example resolved 
to venture also. They all started together, but, alas! when they 
reached the middle of the water the swiftness and depth proving 
too much for them they all lost heart, gave themselves to be carried 
away by the waters, and were drowned. 


Aki tsond dunyd tah béyth aki imién; dunyd tah imin chhih 
nah donawat athih yiwdn. 
One man sought the world and another sought for faith; the 


world and faith both do not come into the same hand. 
“Ye cannot serve God and mammon. ” 
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Akis chhéh dazdn ddr tah byétk chhus wushandwén athah. 
One man’s beard is on fire, and another man warms his 
hands by it. 
To be glad at another’s misfortune. 
Panja4bi.—Kisi kd ghar jale, kot tape. 


Akis gom zah ; méthar gdm shéthar ; kiwas géyam kukal. 
One became two; friends became enemies; the crow became 
a dove. 

An old man’s answer toa friend, who had sent to enquire how he 
was. The meaning is that a staff was now “part and parcel ” of him; 
that his teeth had deserted him; and that his raven-black hair had 
turned grey 


Aklah chhini gard chini tah gard myéni. 

Aklah, the carpenter’s wife, sometimes yours, and sometimes 
mine, 
A stupid, garrulous, unfaithful woman. 


Akut abur tah Mig zan; kunui phikah tah drig zan. 

A single cloud, and it is as the month of January ; a single 
fast, and itis as though a famine. 
Au jour le jour. 


Al Kashmir murdah-pasand. 
The Kashmiri people are fond of the dead. 

To “ never speak evil of the dead’”’ is a prominent good feature in 
the Kashmiri’s character. 


Alagadih buddn tah malagadih wotalan; Wétha hukhan; 
hénar grazan ; télih, hd milih, dst windur réj. 

The great man will sink; the base man will rise; the river 
will dry up; the sewer will roar (by reason of the much 
water); then, O Father, will be the monkey rule (i.e., a 
time of utter irreligion and great oppression). 

A saying of Shekh Nar-ud-din, who wasa very famous Muhammedan 
saint in Kashmir about six hundred yearsago. His shrine is at. Tsrar, 
a village about fifteen miles from Srinagar ; and every October there 
is a great mela there in his honour. 

Wetha is the Jhelum river in its course through Kashmir. Hinda 
priests callit Vetasta. 


Alah kulis tulah kul. 
A mulberry tree from a pumpkin plant. 
A mountain from a mole-hill. 
2 
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Alah ruwuni wangan kaduni. 


To sow pumpkins, and reap egg-plants. 

To begin a thing and not finish it. Ls 

Wangim is known in Hindustén by the name of brinj4l ( sola- 
num melongena), the egg-plant. The Kashmiris dry it, and eat it 


during the winter. 


Alan chhuh phal tah nindan chhuh dinih, 
There is fruit to the plough, and rice for the raking. 
Thrift brings its own reward. 


Albailas nah chhas akl tah nah maut. 
Neither understanding nor death to a fat man, 
‘“ Fat paunches have lean pates.””—Shaks. 


Ali dngun sambile ; faktr auye daméle. 
O Alf, prepare your garden; the fakir has come to dance. 
Quoted as a warning to prepare for any person’s coming. 
“Faktr has come to dance.” Fakirs stamp upon the ground, 
gesticulate, and in other ways annoy people, if their demands for 
largesse are not quickly complied with. 


Ali ditsiv talih gyav zuwav kurus lyav tah lyav. 
Alf oiled her head with ghi, and the lice licked and licked 


it all up. 
Money in the hands of a worthless person. 


Alih dris tah télih logum tsél. 
In the moment of birth my head was squeezed. 
Man commences his troublous career as soon as he is born. 


Alikinini dindah hawar ; ak nah atsan garah, tah bytk nak 
nerdn barah, 
One-eyed ’Ali’s yoke of oxen,—one will not enter the house, 
and the other will not come out of it. 
A poor man with a refractory family. 
Most people in the valley will remember one-eyed 'Alf and his two 
troublesome bullocks. 


Alond tsindun 
Seeking to get at a thing which is hanging out of reach. 


Clavam Herctile extorquére, 


Amal gav gulth mal, 
Employment is like dirt upon the wrist. 

Employment is uncertain; like dirt upon the wrist, it quiokly 
comes and goes. 
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Améinatas khiydnat. 
To embezzle‘a‘deposit (is a tremendous sin). 

The height of dishononur. 
Amanuk tot, 
Aman’s pony, : 

A bad, lazy fellow who requires a lot of urging before he will do 
anything, 

an is asmall Kashmiri village. A man once purchased a pony 

from this place, and was setting forth on his way home, when the 
beast suddenly stopped. and nearly threw the rider over his head. 
Any little ditch or such like place caused the pony to thus stop. 
Eventually the purchaser got off the animal, and asked a passer-by 
to mount it. The other man being a good horseman was not afraid 
to hit the pony; and so for the rest of the journey, and ever after- 
words, the pony went splendidly. 
Amas suét har gayih khimas suét garah karun. 
To quarrel with the common people is like keeping house 

with a stupid, untaught person (which is misery), 


Ami phukah chhuh dazdn tsoig tah amt phukak chhuh 
gatshin pati. 

With this blow of the breath the lamp is lit, and with this 
blow it is extinguished. 
‘Out of the same mouth proceedeth blessing and cursing.” 


Amt yérabalan chhih katiyéh nati phutardvamati f 
How many water-pots this ghat has broken ! 
A source of mach evil. 
Amin gogalan til zan pherun. 
Like mixing oil with raw turnips. 

Treasured wrath. 

The oil will not settle, but runs all over and about the turnips. 
In this way anger spreads over the breast of an unforgiving man. 
Amin natin ml. 

A desire for raw flesh (is it 7) 
Cited to a man who is impatient for his food, &o. 


Amis dudas suét dabadab. 

To wrestle with uncooked milk, 
To strive with the weak. 

Amis panas darah dar. 


To pull raw thread. 
To fight, or bully, a weak fellow. 
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An mana, har fana ; rachhun chhui bod gunah, 
Bring a maund, and spend it. It is a great sin to store. 
. Jogis sometimes quote these words, 


An Wéeth, dis dim, adah budin gamit gdm. : 
Bring the Jhelum, drink it, and then let the whole village be 
drowned. 


An unprincipled man who has no care for others, as long as he 
can accomplish his own selfish ends. 


Anawune, zenawune. 

Ranih hinde madano. 

Thakamute, losamute. 

Mijih hinde gubaro. 

At the time of earning and bringing, 
A wife’s friend you are ; 

But when you're tired and weary, 

A mother’s son you are. 


Anchér-nut akis khut tah beyis hut. 
A pickle-pot,—one man’s (pickle) turned out splendidly, 
another man’s (pickle) went bad. 

The same concern, &c., may turn out well for one, but adverse for 
another man, 

Andah kanih manzbag, 
Being outside or on the edge, to sit in the midst. 

The monkey, who would fain use the cat’s paw to pull the. 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

Andarah dazin pinah tah nébarah dazén lok. 
Inside he himself burns, and outside the people burn. 

The genteel poor man. Poverty and cold are burning him within, 
whilst outside, owing to his wearing nice clean clothes, the people 
burn with envy, supposing that he has money. 

Andarah gom wirih hund dudur tah nébarah rodum tserth 
hund rang. 

Within me is the rottenness of the willow, but without 
continues the colour of the apricot. : 


Andarah tshunihas thukah tah nébarah dupun “ Gumeh 
dm.” 


Inside somebody spat upon him. Outside he said, “It is 
perspiration.” 
Salva dignitate. 
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Andari, andari, wot Tsandari gom. 


Secretly, secretly, he reached the village of Tsandar. 
“Tn truth, he is in great distress.” 


Andarim ddd no mashinam marit 

Neébarim shidi kyah barah wiini buh ? 

I shall never forget the pains of my heart, even after death. 
Shall I wish then for outside happiness ? 


Refusing to be comforted. 


Andarim nah tuts tah nébarim nah pats. 
No strength within, and no respect without. 


Anétis ai yiyih ladanah tah mantis watis. 


If the cover be filled then it holds one pound and a half, 
Think before you leap. 


Anhaharin armin tah haharimuti pashemdn. 

The bachelor wishes (to get married), the married man 
regrets (that he got married). 
Marry in haste, and repent at leisure. 


Ani chhur lam tal tah hinsth dyuthus nah. 

A blind man sat down behind a pile of stones, and thought 
that nobody had seen him. 
The ostrich hides his head in the sand, &c. 


Ani sunz kulai Khuddyas hawdlah. 
A blind man’s wife is in God’s keeping. 


Anigatih guli dlawunt. 
To show affection in the darkness. 
Kind to the unthankful. 


Anim sut, wavum sui, lajum sut, pdnasut. 
I brought the nettle, I sowed the nettle, and then the nettle 
stung me. 

Ingratitude. 

In olden times there was a famous fakir in Kashmir, who punished 
himself in the following way. He uprooted a nettle, and fixing 
some mud upon the palm of his hand, planted the nettle therein. 
All the day and all the night for several years he held out his hand 
with the palm uppermost, and the nettle in it. The plant grew and 
was strong and by reason of this, thousands of Hinds used to visit 
the fakir, and give him alms. 

The fakir had a disciple, who eventually became very jealous of 
the honour which his master received ; and one day ina fit of anger, 
he hit the nettle, earth and all, out of his master’s hand. The fakir 
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then spoke thea above saying concerning both the nettle and his 
disciple, whom he had brought up and nourished from his infancy. 

The sting-nettleis a plant sacred to Shiva, who is said to have 
first planted it. Hindts pluck the leaves, and throw them over the 
god’s favourite symbol, the lingam, 


Anin manz kéni sundar. 
An one-eyed woman is beautiful among blind women. 


Anis hiwin siri wat be-aklas nah kanh., 
All men show the blind man the way ; nobody can show 
the man wiinout understanding. 


Anis musht hiwuni, nah chhéh gunah, nah sawib. 
To show the thumb to a blind man is neither asin nora virtue. 
Advice is lost on some people. 
“To show the thumb” is a vulgar act amongst children and stupid 
people in Kashmir. 


Anis rit tah doh héhut. 
Night and day are the same to the blind man. 


Anit natsandwunt ! 
(Enough) to make a cover dance! 
A great trouble or surprise. 


Ankér tah mal, nakir tah kasam. 
Confess and property, refuse and oath. 

One man charges another man with a debt. The other man 
denies. Then the matter is carried into court, where the judge and 
people sometimes cite the above proverb, which means ‘‘ Confess and 
pay, or refuse and swear to it.” 


Antan tah hdwanai. 
Bring it to me and I'll show it to you. 

An angry retort when a man expresses surprise that his friend has 
not seen, or heard of, a certain person or thing. 


Apirih sanduk ; yapdrih sandik ; duhili khiwas yad bandtk. 
On that side a box; on this side a box ; and a gun to the 
stomach of him, who breaks the fast (of Ramazan). 


Apdrih tirum gidih han, yapirih hurmas ras, sil kurum 
Makkah Madinas. 

From the other bank of the river I brought a small fish, 
and here I made soup, and then invited all Mecca and 
Medina, 
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Apirimay mun ddénih yapdrimin gayth athan hath, 
A man on that side pressed the grain, but to a man on this 
~ side a gall became. 
One does the scath, another has the harm. 


Apih hund gyav. 
A foolish woman’s ghf, 
A foppish person. 
% Apih is a term applied only to a woman, whose one care’ is dress, 
C. 
Kashmiri people, both wealthy and others, rub their hair with 
fresh ghi. Scented oil is never used. 


Apuzis god kyah? 
A lie has no beginning. 


Ari Gi surt tah ur gav nah kanh. 
All people came (i.e., were born) in good health, but not one 
became (7.e., continued) healthy. 


Arimi kadih nah mij tah phaktran déras kisht. 
The gardener had not dug out the radish, when the fakfr held 
the alms-bowls in front of him. 


Aris pénas drakah. 
A leech to a healthy body. 
Suffering for others. 


Asan ai tah lasah kitah pathi ? 
Tf I laugh not how can I live? 

Ride si sapis. 

Asas gatshih phulai dsuni, adah gayih phulat wuchhuni, 
One’s mouth must blossom before he goes to see the flower- 
blossoms. 

The different pleasure-gardens around the Dal Lake are constantly 
and largely visited by the natives, and especially, when the plum- 
trees and roses and lilacs are in full bloom. They take their dinner 
with them, and spend the greater part of the day on the excursion. 

The expression “one’s mouth must blossom” refers to eating and 
drinking. 

The natives have also got a proverb in Persian with the same 
meaning,—Ab i Dal dtash numdyad chin na bdshad tabbdkh. 


Asas kutth tstiyo aht widah drdiyo. 
When food had entered your mouth, blessing came forth 


therefrom. 
The guest flatters and blesses his host. 
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Asas mazah tah yad dazah-dazah. ; 
A taste in the mouth and a burning in the stomach. 
Just enough to whet the appetite. 


Asawai tah gindawai horyav, khyun chyun chhuh yih. 
Let us laugh and play girls. This (thumb) is eating and 
drinking. 

Some people are very mild in speech and witty in manner, but they 
are not very liberal in their dinner arrangements, or in the matter 
of largesse. 

‘This thumb” refers to the vulgar Kashmiri custom of holding up 
the thumb as an answer in the negative, when asked if there is 
anything in the house.” 


Ashnav gav pishniv. 

An acquaintance (or kinsman) is like a dung and refuse boat, 
(i.e., a nuisance). 
“Save me from my friends.” 


Ashrif gav sut yas ashrafih dsan. 
The man with the gold is the gentleman. 
Another version of this proverb cited by those, who are of another 
way of thinking, is :— 
AshrGf gav sui yas ashraft asih, 
He, who is gentle, is a gentleman. 


Asménah pyav tah zaminih logus dab. 
He fell from heaven to earth and is wounded. 
High towers fall to the ground with greater crash, 


Asminah watsh balai tah khana i ghartb kujdst ? 

Misfortune descends from heaven, and where is the poor man’s 
house, 
From hand to mouth. 


Asun chhuh héchhinéwin nah dsun chhuh mandachhdwin. 
To be (wealthy) teaches, not to be (wealthy) makes ashamed. 


Asun chhuh kharas khasun, 
It is a shame to laugh (immoderately). 

“ And the laugh that spoke the vacant mind.’”—Goldsmith. 

Kharas khasun, lit., to mount an ass, which, according to the 
natives, is infra dig. 
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Até Muhammad Khinin gadih begiri. 
Impress for the work of Ataé Muhammad Khin’s (fort). 

The present fort of Hari Parbat was built by Atd Muhammad 
Khan about sixty years ago. On Fridays, until the work was com- 
pleted, every citizen, whether rich or poor, young or old, was forced to 
take up one stone to the top of the hill. 

Oppression. 


Ath gat sheth gat. 

Vim pintsh péth gat. 

Eight gone, sixty gone. 

These five besides gone (what are they ”), 
What is a little more trouble toa man already overwhelmed with it? 
Persian—Abe kt az sar guzasht chi yak neza o chi hazdr nexa. 


Ath shiibth 2% kit libih ? 
Will the soul desire this beautiful thing ? No. 
“Tt is naught, it is naught, saith the buyer.’’—Prov. xx. 14. 


Athachan pintshan ungajan andar kis lukut; muhr chhih 
melin kist. 

The little finger is the smallest of the five fingers of the hand; 
and yet the signet-ring is worn upon the little finger. 
The humble shall be exalted. 


Athah chhuk balih tah khathah chhuk balih nah. 
A wound in the hand is well, but to be wounded by (unkind) 
words is not well. 


Athah chhul tah métrut tsul, 
As soon as the hands were washed friendship ran away. 

After a native dinner an ewer of water is brought round, in which 
the guests wash their hands. 


Athah ditam brorthah yitam. 
Give me your hand and come in front of me. 
To lend a hand. 


Athan waryan puch nad shethan waryan puk sréh. 
For eight years the river ran, and for sixty years (after the 
waters had disappeared) the ground remained damp. 

Men die but their deeds live. 

Panjabi—Admt nahtn rahindd, par ddmt dé al réh jéndt hat. 
Athi binas khyun tah athi binas chharun. 
To eat out of a vessel and then defile it. 

To receive a man’s hospitality and then slander him. 
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Atyw bulah-bat. 
An image made from flour, 


A weak man. ; : ; 
Bulah-bat are the little images, horses, &c., which children play with. 


A sugar toy. 
Aud khiki aud phiki. 
Half dust, half blowing. 


A fool and his money are soon parted. 


Audur tah mudur. 

Wet and sweet. 
Spoken concerning b4zar food. 

Aut gatshih nerun yé talimih tsakajih yd péthimh. 

The flour must come out either by the lower or by the upper 
stone. 
By hook or by crook. 

Av ai tah yeruv, gav ai tah gisur. 

If it has come then it is like wool, but if it has gone then it 
is as grass, 
Indifference. 

Av tah jiv chhus bardbar. 

Coming and going are alike to him. 
A happy-go-lucky individual. 

“ Awah,” layih pintsih tah “ Nah” layih lachh. 

“Yes” is worth Rs. 50 and “ No”’ is worth a lakh. 


No of some people is more esteemed than the Yes of others.— 
‘Oraculo Manual,” Balthasar Gracian. 


Ayas wate tah gayas tih wate ; 
Sémanz suthe losum doh ; 
Wuchhum chandas tah hir nah athe. 
Néwah tiras kyah dimah buh ? 
I came by a way (i.e,, I was born) and I also went by a way 
(i.e., Idied). 
When I was in the middle of the way (i.e, when my spirit 
was between the two worlds) the day failed, 
T looked in my pocket, but not a cowrie came to hand. 
What shall I give for crossing the ferry ? 
A saying of Lal Déd, who was a very holy Hind& woman. 
The Kashmiri Hind belief is that during the sixth month after 
death the spirit of the deceased bas to cross the waters of the 
Vaitarani; but it is impossible to get to the other side of the river 
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except by special means, as the waters are so deep and stormy and the 
Opposing powers, preta, yamadut, matsya, and kirma are so strong. 
Accordingly about this time the bereaved relations call the family 
Brahman, who repeats to them the portions appointed to be read on 
this oceasion. Among other things the departed spirit is represented. 
as standing on the brink of the river and crying ‘‘ Where is my father ? 
Where is my mother? Where are my relations and my friends? Is 
there no one to help me over this river.?” This issometimes recited 
with much feeling, and great are the lamentations of the bereaved, 
who now with sobs and tears present a little boat and paddle, 
made of gold, or silver, or copper, according to their position, to the 
Brahman ; and in the boat they place ghi, milk, butter, and rice. The 
boat is for the conveyance of the spirit across Vaitarani, and the 
provisions are for the appeasement of the contrary powers preta, 
matsya,and others, who will try to twrn back the boat, but who on 
having these, ghi and rice, &c., thrown to them, will at once depart 
their own way. 

The Hinds believe that if this ceremony is performed in a right 
manner, a boat will be at once present upon the waters, close to that 
portion of the bank of the river, where the spirit is waiting aud 
praying for it, and that the spirit getting into it will be safely 
conveyed to the opposite side. The gift-boat, however, is taken 
home by the Brahman, and generally turned into money as soon as 
possible. 

At the moment of death amongst other things a paisa is placed 
within the mouth of the corpse, wherewith to pay the ferry. 

The belief here expressed is common in one shape or another to 
all nations and peoples, but especially to all Indo-European 
nations. In Grecian mythology it was the river Styx, Acheron, or 
Cocytus; and Charon rowed the shades across in his little boat. 
A small piece of money, too, was placed in the mouth of the dead, 
to pay the fare to the Stygian ferryman. In Scandinavia bodies 
were buried in ships and boats under the belief that the dead crossed 
the waters in them. Coleman, p. 319, mentions that among the 
Garrows of Bengal also, “the dead are kept for four days; burnt 
on a pile of wood in a dingy or small boat, placed on the top of a 
pile,” &c. Inthe old French romance.of Lancelot du Lac the demoi- 
selle d’ Escalot orders that after death, her body richly dressed 
should be placed in a ship, and that the ship should be let go to find 
its own way before the wind and waves. In Grimm’s Deutsche 
Mythologie, te Ausgabe, 791, a story is told concerning some monks 
crossing the Rhine at Spires. In former times the Rhine, the 
political boundary of Germany, was also regarded as the boundary 
between the upper and lower world; and “to gotothe Rhine” 
and ‘‘to die’? were mutually equivalent expressions :—'‘ A drowsy 
boatman is roused up one stormy night by a monk, who put some 
money into his hand, and asked to be ferried over the river. At 
first six monks get into the boat, but no sooner is it started than a 
great company press in, to the great inconvenience of the boatman. 
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With much difficulty the river is crossed ; and the passengers having 
disembarked, the boat is immediately carried back by a strong wind 
to the place whence it started. More passengers are waiting there, 
and they, too, embark directly the boat touches the bank; and as 
they enter the foremost of the strange company puts the fare into 
the ferryman’s hands with his icy-cold fingers. Some readers may 
not know that the Germans in olden times thoroughly believed that 
our own little island was the island of souls, and that to this day 
remnants of this belief are still to be found among them.” For 
more particulars concerning traditions about the dead, their world, 
and the way to it, &c., cf. Kelly’s most interesting book on ‘‘ Curiosi- 
ties of Indo-European Traditions,” Ch. IV. 


Ayih winis gayth kindris. 
She came to the baniya’s but arrived at the baker’s, 

To miss the mark. 

This saying has its origin in a story well-known in Kashmir. Lal 
Déd, whose name has been mentioned before, used to peregrinate in 
an almost nude condition, and was constantly saying that “He only 
was a man, who feared God, and there were very few such men 
about.” 


One day Shéh Hamadan, after whom the famous mosque in 
Srinagar is called, met her, and she at once ran away. This was a 
strange thing for Lal Déd, to do; but it wassoonexplained. ‘‘I have 
seen a man,” she said, to the astonished baniyd, into whose shop 
she had fled for refuge. The baniy4, however, turned her out, 
Then Lal Déd rushed to the baker’s house and jumped into the oven, 
which at that time was fully heated for baking the bread. When the 
baker saw this he fell down in a swoon thinking that, for certain, the 
king would hear of this and punish him. However, there was no 
need of fear, as Lal Déd presently appeared from the mouth of the 
oven clad in clothes of gold, and hastened after Sh4h Hamadin. Cf. 
Note 743, Part XX of “ Panjab Notes and Queries.” 

The Kashmiri Muhammedan will tell as many and long stories 
concerning this Shah Hamadan, or Saiyid ’AJi as the Kashmfri Pandit 
will tell about Lal Déd—how that when Timur Lung slew all the 
saiyids in his country, he accused that monarch of impiety and 
said that he would not stay in his country, bat by virtue of his 
holiness would transport himself through the air to Kashmir; and 
how that he alighted in the very spot, where now the famous mosque 
stands in the midst of Srinagar, and within a few days after his 
arrival here converted so many Hindis to Islam that two-and-a-half 
Kharwars of Yonis or Brahmanical threads were delivered ap to 
him. 

Sh4h Hamadin's mosque is one of the most beautifal as well as 
one of the most famous in the Valley. Over and beside the entrance 
and upon the wall of the first of the five divisions of the building are 
these three Persian inscriptions :— 
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Ai dil agarat matlab ¢ faiz e du jahan ast. 
Rav bar dar i shahanshah 1 Shth e Hamaddn ast. 
Makriin i ijdbat ast zt dare aust du’d ra. 


*Arsh ast dar ash balki azt’ ’arsh nishdn ast. 
* * * * 

Har faiz ki dar sdbikay e har-dit jahdn ast. 

Dar pairaut e hazrat i Shah e Hamaddn ast. 


Shih e Hamadén ankt Shahanshéh e jahdn ast 
Ai Khak bardn dida ki dar raib o gumdn ast. 


* * * % * 
in Hamadén Hamaddnt dihad. 
Ma’rifat e sirr i nihdnt dihad. 
Yao’ne agar bishidat tn drz% ; 
Az dari Shah ¢ Hamadant bijo. 
Az gav begth wuini wulah pagth. 
To-day is not the time. Now (is not the time). 
to-morrow. 
Ad Grecas Kalendas. 
Az nah tah, adah kar. 
Not to day,—when then? 
To-morrow is no day. 


Come 
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Bibah Adamas 2té zah gabar, aki rat dwareni béyih rat kabr. 

Father Adam had two sons. One was burnt and the other 
was buried (i.e., one became a Hinddé and the other became 
a Muhammedan). 


Bibah, budatham tah khidmatah kartam. 
O father, become old and serve me. 
The old parents are very often the slaves of the family. 


Bibah matyov tah déd tih mateyih. 
The father has became mad and the mother also has become 


mad. 

A kingdom or city in a wretched plight. 

During a certain king’s reign the gods determined that the people 
should become mad from drinking the ordinary water. Now the 
king’s wazir being versed in astrology discovered this matter and at 
once told the king of it privately. “O, king,” said he, ‘after one 
month all your subjects will lose their reason from drinking the 
water of the country.” ‘‘ What shall we do?” said the king, ‘that 
we two, at all events, may be saved.” ‘Procure water at once,” 
replied the wazir, ‘‘and store it up in skins.’”’? The king did so, and 
the result was that at the time appointed, when all the people were 
raving mad, he and the wazir were perfectly sane. It happened, 
however, that the whole country being quite beyond governing, the 
people were murdering one another and doing the most strange 
acts. At length some determined to slay the king and his wazir, 
and so in order to save themselves these two also drank of the 
diseased water and became mad. Then it was that the father and 
mother were mad, and the above saying was first spoken. 

Persian—Ab-i-diwdnagt. 


Babah nethar zih hamin siat. 


O father, let me be married thi moment. 
Impatience. 


Bibam Rishin kati. 
Babam Rishi’s child (é.e., disciple). 

A stupid fellow. 

This good saint’s followers were most ignorant and stupid people. 
People gave alms to them only for the sake of their saint and leader. 

Bdébam Risht died about the year 1474.4. p. His shrine, and w 
convent attached to it, lie on the road from Baramula to Gulmarg, 
and are amongst the richest, as well as the mostfrequented, places of 
pilgrimage in the valley. 
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The Rishis must not be confounded with the Rishis, a sect of 
Muhammedan peasants, nor with the seven Rishis (also Rikhis), or 
ancient Hindft sages, Vashishta and others. They are Muhammedans, 
and did not marry or eat meat, or show themselves to men as Rishis ; 
but used to wander about the jungles, and by the highways, and live 
on whatsoever they might find. Now, however, customs have 
changed with the times, and the true Muhammedan tells you with 
sorrowful countenance, that there is not one real Rishi in the country, 
and has not been since Akbar’s days, when large land and house 
property were given to these people, and they became spoiled and 
got worse and worse, until now they are so degenerated as to some- 
times marry and eat flesh and amass money, and do other things 
equally, and even more, contrary to the spirit and pattern of their 
predecessors in olden days. Abw’l Fazl in his book remarks that in 
Akbar’s time ‘‘ the most respectable people of Kashmir were the 
Rishis, who though they did not suffer themselves to be fettered with 
traditions, were doubtless worshippers of God. They did not revile 
any sect, or ask anything of any one. They planted the roads with 
fruit trees to furnish the traveller with refreshment,’ &c. The 
Muhammedans believe that it was in response to these holy Rishis’ 
intercessions that Akbar was thrice defeated by the Chak kings, 
when he attempted to take the country. According totheir account, 
also, a fakir called Khwaja Uwys was the founder of this sect; and 
he lived during Muhammed’s life time at Kurun, a little village 
of Yemen in Arabia; and that the Prophet would never march 
to this place because a savour of holiness went up thence on account 
of this holy fakir’s residing there with his mother. 

There were about two thousand Rishis in Kashmir during Akbar’s 
time. Now-a-days there are perhaps five thousand, but they are not 
revered by the more educated and respectable Muhammedans in 
the valley. Cf. Col. Yule’s “Travels of Marco Polo,” Vol. 1, p. 179. 


Bachhih dsih animah kitsah machhih larunas ! 

If there should be a little rice-water on the edge of the fire- 
place how many flies will congregate to it! 
Ubi mel, ibi apes. 


Bachih dod chhuh lachth dod. 
A child’s pain is a hundred thousand pains. 


Badas sir bawun chhuh bébih andar saruf rachhun. 
A wicked man may as well place a snake in his bosom as tell 
out his secrets; (he dare not do it). 


Badis chhai badut nazar. ay 
High looks to a great man (but not to a mannikin). 
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Badis khor tal marun jin tah likis nah shindas péth. 
It is better to die under the foot of a great man, than upon 
the shoulder of a man of small degree. 
Better to be an earl’s slave than to go partner with a small shop- 
keeper. 


Bigih bog tah ninih tok. 

(After receiving his} share in the distribution of the dinner 
(he asked for) a dish for his grandmother. 
A greedy, unsatisfied, fellow. 


Bahlol, jandah, tah kashkil. 
Bahlol, a ragged habit, and an alms-bowl, 

A very poor man. 

Bahlol was a genuine fakir. According to my informant, he was a 
brother of Ali Mard4n Khan, governor of Kashmir under Sh4h Jahan, 
about 1650 a.p., but he did not care for the pomp and show of 
palace life, and so laid aside the court dress for the jandah and 
kashkal. 

This voluntary fakir Jife of one so high in learning and position 
was not pleasing to the governor, or to his ministers and attendants ; 
and various devices were resorted to for getting Bahlol to accept 
some distinguished office in the service of the State. At last they 
succeeded, and Bahlol was appointed Deputy-Inspector. All 
things went happily for a while, until one day it happened that in 
the course of his office Bahlol had to ascertain whether the bankers’, 
baniyas’, and others’ weights were correct or not; and while fulfilling 
this duty he discovered so much distress and fraud and trickery, &c., 
that he determined to know no more of it, went back quickly to 
his house, and doffed the grand dress of a Deputy-Inspector for 
the jandah kashkél and the fakir life again. 


“« Bajth mashidih hindyav thamav, yut kithav pith witiwah?” 


“ Pananth sézarah.” 
“ How did the pillars of the great mosque get here ?” 
“ By their own straightness,” 

The way to accomplish a difficult work. 

The roof of the cloister surrounding the open square in the centre 
of the great mosque in Srinagar is supported by wooden pillars, each 
formed of a single deodar tree about thirty feet high, and resting 
upon a plain stone base. There are three rows upon the north, 
south and west sides, but only two on the east side. 

Bajih mashidih tsalyd keunj nerit ? 
‘ Will the corner of the great mosque tumble out ?” 

The whole country or concern is not going to ruin, simply because 
“So and-So” has died. There are plenty as good and clever as he to 
prosecute the work. 
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Bakhtas bud chhih khidmatgér. 
Understanding is butler to success. 


Bélah korih wiélanai. 


Dishonour to a beloved daughter 
A terrible wrong. 


Buldi dir tah khair kabul. 
May misfortune be far from you and prosperity nigh. 
A Kashmiri blessing. 


Bali wuchhithai 2ali winkah didi dithmak kundalut. 
O woman, you have plaited your hair very nicely, but I see 
you always a kundal. 
Fine clothes do not make the lady. 
‘Kundal is the inner earthenware part of a kangar, the Kashm{r 
portable fire-place. The outer part is generally of, very pretty 
basket-work, which conceals the kundal’s faults. 


Binah hatas dizth thinah hat tah dsah hatas kkyah dizih ? 
A hundred covers for a hundred vessels, but what shall be 
given (to stop) a hundred mouths. 


Binas andar nar tah dinas andar har. 

Arm in the pot (for serving out food) and wood under the 
oven (for cooking it). 
Panjabi.—Hun tin tuhddd ghio bich ramba hai. 


Band bandas mangth, dgah bedir tah naukar shungih, 

For one acquaintance, or relation, to ask from another, is like 
a master awake, whilst his servant sleeps (.e., the one is 
as much a matter of shame as the other). 


Band kus ? Zih chandah. 
Who is (your) friend ? (Your) pocket. 


Bangis chhéh bing dapun. 
It is the work of the bangih to cry the bang. 


Another version is :— 


Béngis chhud bing dapuni matih kih nah neh anini ? 

Is the bangih to call the bang, or to bring the people (to 
prayer) ? 
Every man to his own work. 
Béng is the Muhammedan call to prayers. 


4 
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Bipirich hit chhai sudarah kita pov hish, yut tsunahas ty ut 
hkadahas. 

A tradesman’s shop is like an earthenware vessel, as much 
as is put into it, so much is got out of it. 
Tradesmen are frequently bankers, also, in Kashmir. 


Bar dit achh tovranth, 
To shut the door and put on a terrifying look. 
A coward. 


Bar dit khar natsin, 
The ass shuts the door and dances. 

A man very spirited and full of words in his own house, but out- 
side he does nothing. 

This is also a Kashmiri riddle, of which the answer is, a mill-stone. 


Bastah tshunit nil khakariyih mandachhun. 
To wear sheep’s skin and be ashamed of its rustling. 
Don’t be ashamed of your real position. 


Bastih sin dahér. 

Three sers with the skin. (The swindler had weighed the 
skin in as well). 
A swindle. 


Batah badyos chinih tah garah zinai nah wath. 
I am the better because of your dinner, but I do not know 
the way to your house. 
Hopes unfulfilled. 
In hope of receiving something from you I have contracted a debt 
‘here and there, but now I perceive that I hoped in vain; so hence- 
forth I shall not know the way to your house (i.e., will not see you). 


“* Batah, batah,”’ tah piyddah patah. 
Having no food and a peon after you (because of some debt). 
Great distress. 


Batah dag chhai Kértikin stirah dag. 

Earning one’s living is (as hard to bear) as the pain of hoar- 
frost in the month of October. 
Natives suffer terribly in their feet from walking out early on a 

frosty October morning. 

Batah gajih ruhun. 

As ae upou the hearth of a Pandit (so your presence is to 
me). 
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Hindis of the valley will not touch garlic (or onions). These are 
eaten only by the Muhammedans. Hindis say that their ancestors 
would not eat them because of their aphrodisiac effects, which they 
did not wish to experience, as they had devoted themselves to 
religion. 


Batah gardan. 
To behead another with hospitality. 


To heap coals of fire on an enemy’s head. 


Batah gav grattah. 
The Hindi is a mill, 
Muhammedans quote this jestingly of their Hindd neighbours. 


Batah lélis chhih péthah kanih wuchin. 

Men look into the rice-pot from the top part (to judge 
whether the food is cooked properly or not). 
Men are judged by their speech. 


Batah lukharih hir tah prinah kujih shrak. 
A head from the portion of rice, and a knife from the onion 
plant. 

There was a very holy man, who prayed unto God for justice. 
He had too high an opinion of himself to ask for grace also. ‘Only 
give me my deserts,”’ he said, “and I shall fare all right.” 

This good man once dined with a friend, and according to custom 
placed the remainder of his dinner within his ts4dar, or wrap. 
On the way home it happened that the rice and vegetables were 
changed into a human head and a knife, both of which were saturat- 
ed with blood, that dropped upon the road as he walked along. A 
policeman noticed this, and at once enquired what was in the 
tsddar. The holy man without any hesitation opened out his wrap, 
and, lo ! there was a human head and a knife. 

Of course the poor man was immediately marched off to the 
prison-house. On the next day the court was assembled and the. 
prisoner brought forth. The excitement was intense. 

The case was tried, and the whole evidence was against the man. 
The judge considered much and long, but at last, finding no way by 
which he could possibly acquit the prisoner, he was about to pro- 
nounce the sentence of death upon him, when there came from 
heaven the sound of a voice saying, ‘‘ The man is not guilty, let him 
go free.” 

Ever afterwards this good man asked for grace also, when he 
prayed. 


Batah miskin, nah dunyt tah nah din. = 
The poor Hindt has neither the world nor religion. 
The Muhammedans quote this saying. 


* 
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Batah mod shenkih, 
The Pandit died from hesitation. 

Once upon a time a Pandit and a Muhammedan were travelling 
together. In the middle of the way ran a swift stream which they 
had to wade. The Muhammedan crossed at once without the slight- 
est hesitation ; but the Pandit cried out : “ Stop, stop, let me first 
look at my Nechi-puter to see whether it is an auspicious time for 
me to cross or not’? He consulted the kalendar and discovered that 
it was not agood time. However, ashe had to travel along distance, 
and the day was already far spent, he dared to step into the waters ; 
and commenced to wade. But when he had reached the middle of 
the stream his heart failed him, and his legs began to tremble, so that 
he fell; was carried away, and dashed about by the fierce waters, and 
died. 


Batah nah tah batis chhit nah tah atlis. 

No food in the house, yet he wishes for sugar; not even a 
ragged cloth to his back, yet he wishes for satin. 
A poor man with great desires. 


Batah piwih tal chhéh aibah khdr gaib. 

Beneath half-a-pound of rice a khér (lbs. 192) of sin is 
concealed. 
Riches cover a multitude of sins. 


Batas batah kiwéh batah. 
One Pandit with another Pandit is like a mountain-crow. 

If one crow caws the whole flock caws. If one Pandit is in diffi- 
culty, all the Pandits take up the case, &c. 


Batas bod doh tah phikah ; 

Musalninas bod doh tah shrikah s 
Rifizas bod doh tah bikah. 

On his big day the Hindu fasts ; 

On his big day the Muhammedan feasts ; 
On his big day the Shi’a weeps. 


Bajas tséd Musalminas yad, tah rifizas hud. 
To the Hindi endurance, to the Musalmin (i.e, the Saini 
stomach, and to the Shi’a weeping. 

An allusion to the Hindt’s much fasting, to the Sfni’s eating 
capacity, and to the profound lamentation of the Shi'a during the 
days of the Muharram, when he commemorates the death of ’Ali 
Hasan and Husain. : 


' 
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Batav andarah toth kyah, 2ih tahar ? 

Howarth andarah toth kyah, zih hahar ? 

Among dishes which is the favourite ? Tahar. 

In the wife’s house who is the favourite? Brother-in-law. 
Tahar—a, kind of boiled rice coloured with turmeric. 


Bitsan tad tah putalén pied. 
For the family distress, but for the idols an offering. 
Charity begins at home. 


“* Bayih myinih kalandarat ; 

Yih nerth tih nerih khalah andarai.”’ 

“*My brother monk, what will come, will come from the 
harvest ” (¢.e., will be the result of honest toil). 
The gods give everything for labour. 


Bizigaras chhéh bizigaras. 
A deceiver deceives himself. 


Be-akl nah kanh tah garah patah kah kah. 
“ Not one ignorant man ?”? —Why there are eleven in every 
house (i.e., the world is full of such people). 


Ce monde est plein de fous. 


Bébih andar phinsi tah athas hét tasbih. 
The noose (of the executioner’s rope) under the arm, and the 


rosary in the hand. 
Hindustint.— Hath men tasbth, aur baghal men phdirst. 


Bechan tah guris khasit ! 
Begging and riding upon a horse ! 
A proud beggar. 


Bechanas binah kémuni. 
The beggar’s pot (in which he collected food) is broken. 
The last straw gone. 


Be-haydhas sharm dir. 
To the shameless shame is distant. 


Be-kir chhuh bémir. 
The unemployed, or idle man, is sick, 


Be-hir chhuh wakili har darbir. 
An unemployed man visits every darbar. 
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Be-kévas chhih trah kar. 
To the idle man there are three works (viz., sleeping, quar- 
relling, and eating ). 


Bemah haharav chhuh sah mormut. 
Two brothers-in-law killed a lion (between them). 

Union is strength. 

The tale is, that a sister’s husband and a wife’s brother, who are 
naturally the greatest enemies to one another, were walking along 
together one day, when a lion chanced to cross their path. They did 
not run away, but each stood his ground firmly, and backed-up the 
other, and the result was that by their united efforts the lion was 
killed. 


Be-malas ailah. 
Cardamoms for the man, who is not hungry. 


© Bemiro Gs kyut chhut ?” “ Nah tsuk tah nah mudur,? 
‘*O, sick person, how is your mouth?” ‘ Neither bitter nor 
sweet, ” 
The answer is equivalent to our English reply, ‘‘O, thank you, I’m 
middling.” 


Be-murawat mahnyuv chhui zan ; phakiri ba-tamah rahzan, 
An unmanly fellow is a woman, and a courteous fakir is a 
robber. 


Be-sunmb chhuh dapin “ Méh sunmb nah kanh.”’ 
The unequal man says “J have not an equal’; (but the 
really great man thinks himself less than the least). 


Béyih sund amdnat chhut khdrawinuk nérah tungul hyuh. 
Another’s belongings in your charge is like a live coal from 
the blacksmith’s shop. 


Béyth sund dod chiiut be-mine ; 
Yas akhis banth tai sut zdne. 
Another’s pain is without meaning. 
Only he, who suffers it, knows what it is like, 
“Tt is impossible for any man to form aright judgment of his 
neighbour’s suffering.’”’—Addison. 


Bichis parutsuk, “ Wandas kunah chhuk nébar nerdn ? 
Dupanak, “ Rétah kalih kyah kurum hisil? Haradu linat 
hishi.”’ 
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Somebody said to the scorpion, “ Why do you not come out 
in the winter ?”’ He replied, “‘ What did I get in the spring- 
time?” Both times alike are a curse to me. 

Either miserable oneself or making others miserable. 
The scorpion lives under the ground during the winter and spends 

a miserable time of it, according to the natives; and when he does 


come forth from his temporary grave, it is only to give trouble to 
others. 


A translation from the Gulistén :—G@aj-dum ré guftand ki “ Chird ba 
zamistdn ?”? “ Birom na mtiyt guft; ba tdpisténam chi hurmat ast ?” 


Bihéh péthai rihéh triwin. 
Sitting down in one’s chair at home and throwing out a flame. 
Every cock crows loudest on his own dunghill. 


Bihéhwani tsarth. 
A sitting sparrow. 

On probation. 

The sparrow must keep a good look-out, or some boy with a 
caterpault, or perhaps a cat, will notice it and kill it. 


Bihit wani poni tolyd? 
Will the grocer sit and weigh water? 
Nothing better to do? 


Bikh mangdn tah put rangén. 
Asking for alms and dyeing his coat. 
A helpless man’s wish. 


Bir Balan puruts Akbaras, “ Jangah wizih kyah silih ?” 
Dupanas “ Yih bronthah peyih.” ; 

Bir Bal asked Akbar, ‘‘ What weapons they should fight 
with, when the time for fighting arrived ?’? He replied, 
“ Whatever you find at hand.” 


Bir Balanih korih puruts Akbar pidshihan, “ Kyah 
mahnyuv chhua parasin?? Dupanas, “ Dind chhud dud 
diwin ?” 

Akbar, the king, asked Bir Bal’s daughter, “Can a man 
give birth to a child?” She replied, ‘Can an ox give 
milk ?” 

A Roland for an Oliver. 

Bir Bal was Akbar’s great minister. The Muhammedan ministers 
hated him and tried to get rid of him. Bir Bal was often punished 
on account of what they said. One day a Muhammedan minister 
said to Akbar: “ Will your Majesty please get some bullock’s milk 
from Bir Bal.” Akbar promised that he would give the order, and 
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on the following morning there was the paper signed and sealed by 
the king, spread out before Bir Bal, ordering him to procure some 
bullock’s milk within fifteen days, or else die. Bir Bal was over- 
whelmed with fear and astonishment. The minister’s daughter seeing 
her father in this wretched state at once devised a scheme. She 
went off straight to the butcher’s shop, and there soaked her tsadar, 
or wrap, in some blood lying about, and then went and washed it in 
the part of the river opposite the king’s palace. Akbar noticing 
this, enquired the reason of the blood. She replied: ‘‘No, I have 
not murdered any one; but yesterday Bir Bal was delivered of a 
child in the house.” Akbar said: “Can aman bear achild” ? The 
girl answered : ‘‘ Can a bullock give milk ?” 


Bir Bal was exalted to still greater honor and power on account of 
this shrewdness of his daughter. 


Readers will probably be disgusted at the ridiculousness of this 
story, but at Basle so late as the fifteenth century great excitement 
was caused by the announcement that a cock had laid an egg. I 
may be pardoned, perhaps, for quoting the following from ‘‘ Cham- 
bers’s Book of Days” :— 

‘‘ At Basle, in 1474, a cock was tried for having laid an egg. For 
the prosecution it was proved that cocks’ eggs were of inestimable 
value for mixing in certain magical preparations; that a sorcerer 
would rather possess a cock’s egg than be master of the philosopher’s 
stone; and that in Pagan lands Satan employed witches to hatch 
such eggs, from which proceeded animals most injurious to all of 
the Christian faith and race. The advocate for the defence admitted 
the facts of the case, but asked what evil animals had been proved 
against his client, what injury to man or beast had it effected? 
Besides, the laying of the egg was an involuntary act, and as such, 
not punishable by law. Ifthe crime of sorcery were imputed, the 
cock was innocent; for there was no instance on record of Satan 
having made a compact with the brute creation. In reply, the 
Public Prosecutor alleged that, though the devil did not make com- 
pact with brutes, he sometimes entered into them; and though the 
swine possessed by devils, as mentioned in Scripture, were involun- 
tary agents, yet they nevertheless were punished by being caused 
to run down a steep place into the sea, and so perished in the 
waters. The pleadings in this case, even as recorded by Hammer- 
lein, are voluminous; we only give the meagre outlines of the prin- 
cipal pleas; suffice it to say, the cock was condemned to death, not 
as a cock, but as a sorcerer or devil in the form of a cock, and was 
with its egg burned at the stake, with all the due form and solem- 
nity of a judicial punishment.” 


Bir Balun kat. 


Bir Bal’s ram. 


One day in reply to some ministers who were slandering Bir Bal, 
Akbar said: “Never mind, if Bir Bal is a Hindd, he is a wise and 
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clever man, and worthy of the confidence, which I have in him 
Shall ZT prove to you his wisdom and shrewdness? Call all the 
ministers.” Akbar then gave to each ministera ram, and ordered 
them to feed each his ram for the space of two months, and to take 
care that at the end of that period, they should not be heavier or 
lighter than they were then at that memeut. THe also caused the 
aia of each minister and the weight of his ram to be written 
own. 

Bir Bal took his ram and fed it in the usual way, but constantly 
kept a dog near it. The consequence was that the poor ram from 
very fear aid not become any fatter or thinner, but was altogether 
in stdétu quo at the end of the allotted time. Some of the other 
ministers gave their rams grass inthe morning, and not at night; 
and some fed their rams one day and not the next day ; and in various 
other ways they tried to keep them in the same condition; but at the 
end of the two months, when all the ministers and their rams were 
again assembled before Akbar, only Bir Bal’s ram was found to be the 
right weighs. ‘Did I not tell you,” said tke kiug, “that he was wiser 
and better than you all?” 

© Bir Bal’s ren.” These words are quoted, when any person coun- 
teracts whatever good he may have done, by performing some‘evil 
work, e.g., a2 Kashmiri would cite these words against a man who 
was especially liberal to a servant one day, and fiegged him severely 
in a fit of temper on the following day. 


Bithis gisah diyir. 

Money for cutting grass to an idle man. 
Wages to a servant, who has very little work. 

Bod ai ésih audut totih chhuh bodui. 

If a great man becomes half (7.e., comes ta in the werld) 
still he is great. 
bortine nbn mitat genus. 

Bod badih jiyir kadih ; aup badih tah tup kadih. 

If a man of good family becomes great, he will give pensions 
in land {to the people); but ifan ignoble man becomes 
great, he will take out the very hairs of their heads. 

Bod kamav kurhak ? zih modyav. 

“Who made you a great man?” “Death” (i.e., Relations 
died and ieft you their position and money). 

Persian.—Kas na ménad dar sard mosh gardad kat-Khudé. 

Bod myund gatshih khyun tah bad kath gatshih nah 
kareni. 

You must eat a big meuthful, but you mustr’t do much 
werk. (Oh, ne!) 

Spoken sarcastically te a lazy dependant. 
5 
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Bot gav kini.binih gayih thani. 
Brother is (hard like) a stone, and sister is (soft as) butter. 


Bor chhuh jahannamuk por. 
A. burden is one of hell’s storeys. 

This saying is rather against the idea that the coolie thinks his 
load a trifle. 


Bozit zur tah dishit un. 
Be as the deaf man hearing and the blind man seeing. 

A little paternal advice to a child—‘ Be as if you had heard and 
seen nothing.” 


Bragas dapyuk, “ Tunth chhat haj.”? Dupanak, “ Nah tah 
yah chhum syud ?” 

They said to the heron, ‘“ Your bill is crooked.’ He replied, 
“Am I not all crooked ?” 
Bhojpuri.—“ Hansué ne tin terh kihe?” “ Ato apnd gaun se.” 


Brivi hindi gyav khinah chhum nah lagan tyit, yit brari 
hindi lut gilahwanah. 
Tam not so angry at the cat eating the ghi, as I am at her 
shaking her tail. 
‘owas not the loss that I minded so much as the man’s rudeness 
and impenitence.” 
Persian.—Zi roghan khurdane gurba na ndlam, 2i dwm jumbédanash 
dshufta halam. 


Brivi hund hal hyuh, athih nah yiwin kinsih. 
Like the secundine of a cat, no one can get it. 

A man here, there, and everywhere—no finding him. 

Hindis think that whoever succeeds in obtaining the after-birth of 
a cat will become exceedingly rich and prosperous. Only three or four 
persons in the whole city have been known to get it, and they all are 
very wealthy. As soon as this precious treasure is obtained it is put 
into a jar well covered over and kept in the house. Blessed are the 
people in whose dwelling it is placed. 

Brivi ein. 
The cat’s moon. 

“Such excitement, ag that I could not sleep or do anything.” 
Natives say that cats are fond of the moon, and get more and more 
excited as she increases. They remain out all the night and disturb 
the whole neighbourhood with their shrieks and depredations. 

The London Review says : —The Egyptians worshipped the cat as 
a symbol of the moon, not only because it is more active after 
sunset, but from the dilation and contraction of its orb, symbolical 
of the waxing and waning of the night-goddess. 
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Brivis nah ‘ bishtah,”’ tah hinis nah “ durah-?' tyut chhuh 
nek ! 

He has not even a “ bishtah” for the cat, nor a “durah’’ for 
the dog—so good is he ! 
He would not hurt a worm. 
Bishtah ig a sound for driving away cats. 
Durak is a sound for driving away dogs. 


Bririsai pakah yéhan saran rozahan nak pachhin. 
If the cat grew wings, the water-fowl could not live in the 
lakes. 
A cunning tyrarnicalfellow checked from doing much harm by 
sickness or poverty, &c. 
Persian.—Gurba e mishin agar par ddshte, tukhne i gunjishk az 
jahdin bardishte. 


Brimjih chhuntih Walur pezun ! 

Sweeping away the waters of the Walur Lake with the 
branches of the Brimij ! 
Prendre la lune avec les dents. 


Bror mirun, 
To beat the cat, 

Pour encowrager les autres. 

Tirhuti.—Dht mirin putoh le taras. 

A father on the occasion of his son’s marriage gave him a little 
special advice. ‘“ You are going to be married, my son; and you will 
wish that your wife should be quiet and submissive to you in all 
matters. Follow the advice, which I now give you. Procure a cat, 
and one night after your marriage so arrange that the animal shall 
be in the sleeping room at the time, when you and your wife retire 
to rest. You will go to the room as usual, and on entering it you 
will pretend to be very much surprised and annoyed that the cat, 
should be found there, and you will draw your sword at once andl 
slay it. Your wife, of course, will be terribly frightened, and from 
the sight of the slain cat, anda hint from you that she will fare 
likewise if she is not very careful over herself, you may depend 
upon it that she will be the proper, dutiful wife that she should be.”’ 


Bror wuchhit gatshih “ bishtah” khasun. 
“When he sees a cat, he must cry “ bishtah.” 
““Why don't you say this before the mau’s face? What is the 
good of threatening him, when he is absent ?” 
Buchih phuharih tah nindarih pathur. 
Burnt bread for the hungry and the bare ground for sleep. 
Appetite is the best sauce and tiredness the best bed. 
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Buehis hint mez halit. 

It is lawful for a hungry man to eat the Jesh of a dog. 
Neecssitas non habet léyem. 

Budah ashals mohari mushak. 

‘An old mau’s love is worth a guinea a pineh. 
Mushak, a pinch (of snuff or tobacco, &e.) 

Budah kiwah jugah jugah, 

Dancing an old crow (on the hand). 
Pussing abeut anything unworthy. 


Budan tah lokatén hunz khidmat gitshih nah karuni. 
Do not enter the service of the old or the young (because 
the old will soon die, and the young do not remember). 


Budun tah wadun ; budun tah mashun ; budun tah nashun, 
To become old and to cry; to become old and forget; to 


become old and decay. 
“ Yet is their strength labour and sorrow.’”’—Ps. xe. 10. 


Buhogunas chhih bah guan. 
The Buhogun has twelve vttributes. 

Buhogun or Bhog nm is a small brazen vessel, with a wide mouth. 
In it the tea is made, rice is cooked, ghi is prepared, &. 


Buzih buthis kanahwejih. 
Earrings upou the face of an old woman. 
“An old lady with a hat on!” 
Buph gabih chhéh litsan hanzan bastan nin sirin. 
The old ewe takes salt out of the skin of a weak sheep. 
It is the custom to carry salt, ftour, &c., about in skins. Salt is 
constantly given to animals. 


Bujih gayih tsit tas cv hit. 
An old woman tumbled down, and she got excused. 
A person full of excuses. 


Bigih labyav kiyih tal taunt; adak gayih phut hit. 

An old woman found an apple under the tree, and after- 
wards she (always) went (to that tree) with a basket 
Give once, and they always expect; and very often expect more. 


Bujih nytih bar tami nyto mashidih hund. 
An old woman’s door was taken away; so she went and 
took the door of the mosque. 
lt is a habit of the Kashmini tradesman to make ap for his losses 
by plundering other customrers. 
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Bujih tak brérih tsuweyih har tah wanakin hdpatan’ 
tsiyth lér. 

An old woman and a cat fought with one another, and fear 
came upon the bears of the wood, 

Punishment visited upon the wrong persons. 

There was a poor old helpless woman, who used to beg for her 
food by day and cook it at night. Half of this food she would eat 
in the morning and the other half in the evening. After a while a 
cat got to know of this arrangement and came and ate the meal 
for her. This old woman was very good and patient, and so she 
continued for many days without saying or doing anything to the 
thief. But one night she could not endure the cat’s impudence, and 
so laid hold of it. She argued with herself as to whether she should 
killit or not. ‘If I slay it,” she said, “it will be asin; but if I 
retain it alive, it will be to my heavy loss.” Accordingly she deter- 
mined to only punish it. She procured some cotton-wool and some 
oil. and soaking the one in the other tied it on to the cat’s tail, and 
then set it on fire. Away rushed the cat across the yard—up the 
side of the window—and upon the roof, where its flaming tail ignited 
the thatch, and set the whole house on fire. The flames spread to 
the other houses, until after a short time the whole village was in 
one mighty blaze. The news spread tar and wide, and the governor of 
the city sent the soldiers; but they only increased the damage by 
shouting and in other ways exciting the people, so that they ran about 
wildly, not knowing what they were doing ; and many received very 
serious burns. ; 

The governor, who now had reached the village, seeing these poor 
sufferers, at the advice of the doctor, ordered the soldiers to march 
at once for the jungle and kill as many bears as they could, and 
bring their fat to him; for the doctor had said, that if for the 
space of two days bear’s grease were applied to the burns, they 
would perfectly heal. The soldiers were rather afraid to venture 
their lives in this work, and not a few of them ran away, when they 
saw the bears. The score or so who kept their ground were slain ; 
and one poor fellow, whilst dying, spoke the above words, which 
have long since passed into a proverb. 

Eventually many bears were slain. Hence the bears as well as 
the poor soldiers were killed, and all because of the quarrel between 
the old woman and the cat. 


Bukchih halal tah hir harém. 
Bundle lawful, but cowrie prohibited. 
Straining at a gnat, but swallowing a camel. 


Bulhirt gayth nosir-i-khina. 
The fire-place is the ulcer of the house (7.e. eats up the 
expenses, and sometimes burns the whole place down). 
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Bukhiri, a fire-place in shape like our English stove, built of dried 
mud, and used only by the few wealthicr classes for warming the 
house, but never for cooking purposes. Wood only is burnt in the 
bukhari. 

Bumastnui zdnih satuti sunz dig. 
The worm will know the pecking of the lapwing. 


Bun kun wuchhit tsun bun nazar. 

(Apparently) looking below, but (really) seeing in every 
direction. 
A shrewd, careful master. 


Buth wuchhit bog tah tsakiy wuchhit tscngi. 

The face sees the dinner and the backside sees the tsangij. 
Suun: cuique tributto. 
Tsingij isa round piece of matting for squatting upon 

Bazi buzi gudah khéwin dsminas suct. 

He cooks his fish by the sun and eats. 
A man go full of himself, that he listens to nobody. 


Buzun bror kdmuni, kahan garan kuni thov, buzun  bror 
Ievimuni. 

A cat for roasting is obtained with difficulty; only one frying- 
pan for eleven houses; a cat for roasting is obtained with 
difficulty. 

Hard times. 

These words are said to have been first spoken in the time of 
‘Azim Khan, one of the old Pathin conquerors, whose reign of terror 
and oppression will long be remembered in the valley. ‘Ibe Hindus 
are especially bitter against his memory, as he used to fine them so 
much a head, and so much extra for the tiki, the religious mark, 
which they wear on their foreheads. 
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Chii kam yi yits lekin tats. 
It does not matter whether the tea is less or more, but it 
must be hot, 

Two kinds of tea, and two ways of preparing it, are met with in 
the valley. There is the Surati chi¢, something like our English 
tea, which is imported from the Panjib and Ladék; and the Sabz 
chi, the celebrated brick tea, which reaches Kashmir vié Ladék. The 
first way of preparation is called the Mughal method, Mugul chad. 
Here is the receipt :— For every tola or rupee’s weight of tea in the 
pot put five cups of cold water, boil for half-an-hour, then add 
more cold water together with sugar and condiments, and allow to 
boil for another half-an-hour. Then add milk, stir well, and serve 
round hot to the guests ad libitum. The second modus preparandi 
is called Shiri cha¢, of which this isthe recipe :— Place the required 
quantity in the tea-pot together with a little soda and cold water 
and boil for half-an-hour. Then add milk, salt, and butter, and 
allow to boil for another half-an-hour, when it is ready for drink- 
ing. The salt used in the infusion of tea is called phul. It is found 
in the Nubra valley in Ladak, and contains the carbonate and sulphate 
of soda, and a little of the chloride of sodium. 


Chakih-khor chhuh miris-dir, 
An old servant is an heir (7.e., you must make some provision 
for his old age). 


Chini barindah kant chhat nah séz. 


Your doorstep is not straight. 

Something wrong with the wife. 

There were two friends, one of whom was wise and the other 
foolish. Upon a certain day, as they were strolling along the same 
path together, the wise man remarked to his less acute companion 
that his “ doorstep was not straight.” The stupid friend replied ina 
somewhat aggrieved tone, ‘‘ Why, my doorstep is as straight as yours. 
I paid five rupees for it. Yoursis a common stone. Why do you 
boast over me that ‘ your doorstep is not straight ??”” The wise man 
noticing that his friend was a little disconcerted offered to waive the 
argument, until they both should ascertain for themselves the truth 
of hig statement. After some few days the wise friend took the other 
friend to his dwelling ; and no sooner had he arrived there then with 
a voice of authority he ordered his wife to bring down a melon from 
the upper storey of the house, and to get some milk as well. This 
done he further commanded her to throw some ashes into the milk. 
The good wife without any questioning either by speech or look at 
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once obeyed. The sage then said to his friend, “I wonder if your 
wife will do what my wife has done, as readily and unquestioningly ?” 
The foolish friend answered, ‘“‘ Come and see.” 

The two friends then went together to the house of the foolish 
man, who on arrival, like the other man, ordered his wife to go to 
the top of the dwelling and bring down a melon and to bring some 
milk also ; and to sprinkle some ashes over the milk. But he issued 
his order in a doubting, trembling manner, as was also manifest in 
his countenance. He evidently had not been accustomed to rule in 
his home ; his wife had rather waved the sceptre of authority. 
Consequently at this time, as on many other occasions, which 
were well-known to the dwellers, in the neighbourhood, 
sbe most decidedly refused. ‘‘Why, I cannot; I will not,” 
she said. ‘Go and bring it down,’’ roared the husband. At last 
the woman was frightened into obedience But there were further 
remonstrations before the milk appeared. “I do not know why 
you are giving me all this trouble,” she cried, “why don't you 
go yourself?” The foolish man now tried entreaties, and at length 
all the things were brought. Svume more time was wasted before 
the woman, weeping very bitterly, threw the ashes into the milk, 
her only consolation being the thought that her husband had 
become mad. 

The trial being now concluded the two friends put on their shoes 
and walked out of the house. When they got outside, the wise friend 
said to the other, ‘Was I not correct when I told you that your 
doorstep was not straight ?” 


Chinis dahinas gulib. 
May roses be to your mouth. 
A nice reply to any nice remark made by another. 


Chinis hékas chhuh neh pul dinule hejat. 
There is no need to cook your cabbage. 

“Now, don’t talk nonsense, lam certain you can not, and will 
not, do what you say P” 


Chdyth tah liyih gatshih augun dsun. 
A flame is necessary for cooking (both) tea and Indian corn. 
Tea here stands for the great man and Indian corn for the man of 
small degree. Flame here means money, which all classes need 
according to their rank. 
The Kashmiris say “ Turuni chit tah ldé chhéh nah khénas ldik,” 
t.e., Tea and roasted Indian corn are not worth eating cold. 


Chhalanah mal chhudé atsén ih nah nerdn ? 
Does dirt come or go by washing? 
Does knowledge come from studying or not, &c. ? 
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Chhinah ki. 
The carpenter’s wooden nail. 

A carpenter was once in very straitened circumstances and obliged 
to sell his little house. After he had disposed of it, and although 
the buyer was living in it, the carpenter went every evening when 
his work was over, and hanged his wrap upon a wooden peg, whick 
was fixed over the front door. He did this for ten days, when the 
owner of the house remonstrated, saying that the house was his. 

The carpenter replied: ‘‘ Yes, the house is yours, but not this 
wooden nail.””? Accordingly the owner had to settle the matter by 
giving a few more rupees to the man. 

Carpenters are constantly omitting a nail here or some other work 
there, in order that they may be recalled, and be able to make a two 
or three days more job of it. When the master detects some fault 
in the work. and sends again for the carpenter, he invariably says to 
the man, “ook here; what is this? ‘Chhanah kfj,’ you rascal.” 


Chhdnah thuk chhuh nah bastih rozdn. 
The sound of the carpenter does not remain secret. 
Truth will ont. 


Chhénah thukas chhut ras taiydr. 
Soup is ready at the sound of the carpenter. 

Honoured men get well treated wherever they go. 

A good carpenter is much flattered and pampered by tke people 
in whose employ he is working —of course with a special reason. 


Chhinas tah bizigaras tah shahsawdras chhai audit umr. 
A carpenter, tumbler, and horse-breaker (these three) only 
live out half their days. 


Chhinas yélih piwin pinas péth ythilih kanih ligén wostah- 
hikah nal. 

When the carpenter has to do anything for himself, he uses 
a cabbage-stalk instead of a large beam (i.e., he does work 
at the smallest expense possible). 


Chhio yit batah tah div yit kathah. 

When it boils dinner is ready, and when opportunity offers 
speak and act. : 
A word or work in season. 


Chhéli chhéli zun 2dlun. 
He washes the wood before he burns it (because it may be 
unclean). 
‘A particularly scrupulous conscience. 
6 
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Chhént mut chhéh wazin. 


Empty vessels sound, 
Hindusténi—Adhjal gagart chhalkat jde. 


Chhétin patsin mirdn gatai Gwish Shodak patai ldrin chhus. 
Gwash Shodah runs after the man who walks (in a pompous 
fashion) throwing his clothes from side to side. 

It is related that a certain man borrowed five rupees from Gwash 
and went and bought clothes with the money. No sooner were the 
clothes made, and the man was walking with great display in the 
bazar, then Gwash came running after him asking him to pay his 
debts. 

Shodah is a lazy, smoking, drunken fellow. 


Chon mungah trak son sun ak. 

Your twelve pounds of mung is only one of my meals. (My 
expenses—my family, are so great). 
Your gift was but as a drop in the ocean. 
Mung is a vetch or kind of kidney bean. 


Chunkaras chiikar tah pthtskinih naukar. 
Servant to a man of humble situation and servant to a small- 
eyed man. 

Amongst other cases quoted, when one servant passes on to 
another and lower servant the master’s order to him. The lower 
servants in an establishment are “fagged out of heir lives” some- 
times, 
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Dab chhui bab? 
Is falling-down a father ? 
Why should I trouble about that fellow ? 


Dab lug tah rabih péth, dil lug tah hilih péth ! 
Tumbled into the mud, the heart set upon water-weeds! 
A man ‘‘smitten” by an ugly, ill-shaped woman. 


Dachh ai khézih tah dpaimin, kachh ai khézih tah zyur. 
Ifa man will eat grapes, then let him eat 4paimdn kind ; and if 
he will eat grass then let him eat zyur. 
Apaiman.—There are at least six varieties of grape growing in 
Kashmir, among which 4paiman is said to be the best. 
Zyur is a kind of caraway-seed. 


Dachh kamawt bhéyt 2th paradév, méh ha dup pananév, 
Who ate your grapes? Strangers. O! I thought your 
relations (would have had some of them). 
He that neglects his own is worse than an infidel. 


Dachhun athah chhuh chhalin khowaris, tah khowur athah 
chhuh chhalin dachhinis. 
The right hand washes the left, and the left hand washes the 
right. 
“ fa the plowman did not plow, 
The poet could not write.” 


Dah bits kahi zits. 
Ten wives but eleven dispositions. 

“ As many tastes as heads andas different.”— Oraculo Manual.” 
Balthasar Gracian. 


Dah chandas ; dah wandas ; dah shindas. ; 
Ten in the pocket ; ten in the heart ; ten in the pillow. 
No finding out what the man’s opinions really are. 


Dah gaz hyur kyah tah dah gaz bun kyah ? 
What is the difference whether it is ten yards up or ten yards 
down? 
A regular ninny-noddy. 
Once upon a time a man fell into a well. As luck would have it 
there was another man passing by that very moment with some rope 
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in his hand. Of course he threw one end of the rope to the man, 
who had fallen into the well, and told him to fasten it round his 
loins, which the man did; and sa was pulled up and saved. 

On another occasion this man, who had saved the other from 
drowning, was passing by a high tree, when somebody shouted to 
him from the topmost branches, that he was fixed up there and could 
not possibly descend ; whereupon, having the same coil of rope hang- 
ing.upon his arm, he said, ‘Don’t fear, wait a moment. Here— 
eatch hold of the rope,” and he threw one end of the rope up to the 
man. The mau caught it, and no sooner had he done so, than he 
was jerked most violently from the braneh and pulled to the ground, 
dozens of yards below. Of course he died instantaneously ; and when 
the passers-by gathered round the corpse and enquired whether the 
man, who had done this deed, was mad or a murderer, he replied: 
“TI have pulled a man up out of a well and now I have pulled a man 
down from a tree. What is the difference whether it is ten yards 
up or ten yards down as long as you save the man.” 


Dak thurungi dit tah pathisunui. 
Ten dancings-round and yet behind. 

Vain struggling against misfortune. 

There isa children’s game in Kashmir called Tsihul. One boy holds 
a piece of rope in his hand, and the other end of the rope is fastened 
by a stake into the ground. The other boys go around him and beat 
him, when they can, with sticks. Should this boy touch one of the 
other boys without letting go the rope, that other boy has to catch 
hold of the rope and take his chance. And so the play continues. 


Dahan dah manuti gatshan nah tah unis manut poshth nah, 
Ten manuts are not required for ten men, but one manut is 
not sufficient for a single man. 


Ove or two more in a big family does not make any difference in 
the expenses. 
Manat is a weight equal to three pounds. 


Dahan thawin sai tah alsis nah tsunin war. 
He gives promise to ten, but does not give foed to one. 


Dahi wahari Dashahir. 
Dashahar after ten vears. 

Long enough about it. 

Dashahdv or Dasehré or Das,hord, is the tenth of Jaith shukl pakeh, 
which is the anniversary of Gangd’s birthday. On this day, also, 
Rama marched against Ravana, for which reason it is, also, called 
Vijai Dasami. 

H. H. the Maharajah of Kashmir, like other Hindf rajahs, cele- 
brates this day with great pomp and rejoicing. Three immense 
cardboard figures stuffed with gunpowder are made to represent 
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Ravana, Kambhakarna and Migunad, and these are placed at the 
proper time in the centre of a large open space without the city. 
To represent Rama, Sita and Lakshman, three little boys are splen- 
didly dressed and carried in w beautiful palanquin to the same 
place. Crowds of people gather there, and His Highness sends all 
the troops with the guns, &c. It is a most exciting occasion. Excite- 
ment is at the fullest pitch, when at a given signal one of the 
little boys, who is supposed to be Réma, steps forth from the pa- 
lanquin, attended by the two other little boys, and fires a small 
arrow at the big figure representing Ravana, while the other boys 
discharge their arrows against the other two figures. Of course 
at this moment the three monsters, Ravana, Kumbhakarna, and 
Migunad explode with a tremendous noise ; and then the guns rattle 
and the cannon roar, and the people shout until they are hoarse, and 
eventually retire. Cf. the Ramayana for an account of Rama and 
his adventures. 


Dai ai diyih tah barah nydsai; Dai nai diyih tah krihah 
sisah tsatit kyah ? 

If God intends to give, He will give at the door; but if God 
will not give, then what is the good of going a thousand 
kos {7.e., about 2,000 English miles) for it, 

Four men, ambitious to become rich, determined to leave Kashmir 
for some other country, where they could obtain greater wealth 
than it was possible for them to amass in “the Happy Valley.” 
They arranged a certain day and started altogether, taking with them 
four thousand rupees for the purpose of trading. Hach of the 
little company had an equal share in this sum of money, and they 
all set forth full of hope that they would prosper and become 
exceedingly rich. 

On the way it came to pass that God, according to His mighty 
power and wisdom, caused a full-grown golden tree to spring up 
suddenly, and to bring forth at once rich clusters of gold. Seeing 
this magnificent tree, the four travellers were so surprised that they 
hardly knew what to say or to do. However, they soon changed 
their minds about travelling into a foreign country, and resolved to 
return back to their homes, carrying with them the tree of gold. 
They were reminded of their own Kashmiri proverb, “ Dai ai diyih 
tah barah nydsai; Dai nai diyth tah kruhah sdsah tsatit kyah ?? which 
being interpreted is, “If God intends to give, He will give at the 
door ; but if God will not give, then what is the good of going two 
thousand miles for it P”’ and therefore they said to one another ‘‘ we 
have happed upon this golden tree and must take it home with us 
and be glad for ever.” 

‘In this proposition they all agreed ; but how could they so arrange 
it? The tree was high and large; it must be felled and cut up into 
bundles, which they could carry. Accordingly it was determined 
that two of the party should go to the nearest village and procure 
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axes and saws, while the other two would remain to guard the 
precious treasure. 

Presently the two selected started for the tools. The other two, 
who were left to watch the tree, then began to take counsel together 
as to how they might kill their partners. ‘“ We will mix poison with 
their bread,” said one, “and then when they eat thereof they will 
die, and we each shall have a double share of the treasure.” And 
they did so. 

However, the other two, who’were going for the tools, had also 
plotted together by the way as to how they might get rid of the two 
partners left behind by the tree. “ We will slay them with one stroke 
of the axe,” said one, ‘‘and thus shall we each have a double share 
in the treasure.” 

In the course of a few hours they returned from the village with 
the saws and axes; and immediately, on arriving at the tree, they 
slew both of their partners; each slew one with a single blow from 
the axe. They then commenced to hew down the tree, and this 
done they soon cnt up the branches and fastened them into bundles 
for carrying away; and then thoroughly wearied with excitement 
and their great exertions they laid down to eat and to sleep. Alas! 
they ate of the poisoned bread, and slept a sleep, the fatal sleep, 
from which they never woke again. 

A short time afterwards some other travellers passing by that 
way found the four corpses. lying stretched out stiff and cold 
beneath the golden tree. Cf. “The Orientalist,” Vol. I., Pts. 
II. and VIL, pp. 47, 165, where incidents in the Arabic account 
of the Virgin Mary and Jesus, and in the Vedabbha Jataka of the 
Buddhist Tripitakas, are described, which bear a striking resem- 
blance to this story. 


Daman bastth dito dil, damanas yitah damn khar. 

Shistaras sun gatshi hisil ; wuni chhai sul tah tsindun yar. 

Sudaras no labi sihil, nah tat sum lah nah tat tir. 

Par kar paidah parwiz tul; wuni chhai sul tah tséndun yar. 

Gafilo hék tah kadam tul hushydr roz triv piyddil. 

Trdwak nai tah chhuk jihil; wuni chhai sul tah tsindun yir. 

Give the heart to the bellows, like as the blacksmith gives 
breath to the bellows, 

And your iron will become gold. Now it is early morning, 
seek out your friend (7.e., God). 

The sea has not a shore, neither is there a bridge over it, nor 
any other means of crossing. 

Make to yourself wings and fly. Now it is early morning, 
seek out your friend. 

O negligent man, put on power, be on the alert, take care, 
and leave off wickedness, 
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If you will not then you are a fool. Now while it is early 
morning seek out your friend. 
A few lines from Lal Déd constantly quoted by the Kashmiri. 
Piydédil—the work of a chaprassi, a bad lot, as he generaly makes 

his money by oppression, lying, and cheating. 

Damas suét chhut namaskar. 

“Good day ” to the rich or honourable man. 


Dambih ai zén kore tah daurth at bowan hachai. 

If from the womb a daughter should be born, and if from the 
fields but an indifferent harvest should be gathered (still he 
is happy. For a little is better than nothing), 


Damt dithum nad pakawunt, dami dithum sum nah tah tar. 


Dami dithum thar phollawunt, damit dyuthum gul nah tah 
khar. 

Dami dithum pintshan Pandawan hanz méj dami dithum 
krajt mas. 

One moment I saw a little stream flowing, another moment 
I saw neither a bridge, nor any other means of crossing. 
At one time I saw a bush blooming, at another time I saw 

neither a flower nor a thorn. 
At one moment I saw the mother of the five Pandavas, at 

another moment I saw a potter’s wife’s aunt. 

“ Nothing in this world can last.” 

Quotations from Lal Déd’s sayings, the whole of which will 
probably soon be in print. 

The history of the P4ndavas, and how their mother was reduced 
by misfortune to profess herself a potter’s wife’s aunt, are fully 
explained in the Mahabharata. 


Din diwin tah prut haran, ; 
The generous person gives and the miser is sorrowful. 


Diné dushman chhut niddn metharah sandih khutah jan, 
A wise enemy is better than an unwise friend. 
Persian.—Dushman 1 dand ki pay e jan buwad bihtar az adn dost ki 
naddn buwad. 
The story is, that there was a prince, who had two ministers, one 
a friend and the other an enemy. The friend happened to be most 
weak and stupid, while the enemy was a very cute and wise fellow. 
One day his friend thought within himself “I will kill the prince 
and become a great king.” Accordingly he ordered some men to 
dig a ditch and to cover over the top of it with grass. They did so. 
Then the stupid minister one day asked the king to go fora walk 
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with him; and passing by the way of the ditch he pushed him into 
it, and ordered the attendants to cover him over with earth. But 
the other minister was at hand, and the king saw him, and cried unto 
him, “O minister, let me not die. The country will be ruined.” 
The wise minister knowing that such would be the case, revoked the 
order of the other minister,and had the king pulled ont. On the 
following day the stupid friend was executed, and the wise enemy 
was promoted to very great honour. (This story is evidently taken 
from the Makbzan i Asrar, a Persian work). 


Dinah-miran kari jinah-mir barbdd. 
The big fire-place destroyed the great man. 

There was a Pandit of the name of Nand R4m, and belonging to the 
Tika sect. He was indebted to the Pathan, Azid Kh4n’s goverment 
to the extent of five l4khs of rupees. The goverment wanted this 
money, but Nand Ram could not pay it, and so soldiers were stationed 
around his house, and the order was given for his eyes to be taken 
out. When the man arrived to execute this cruel order, Nand Ram 
begged that he would wait, and said, ‘‘ There is money under the 
big fire-place. Now Nand Ram’s custom had been to feed two hundred 
people every day—the poor, the sick and the distressed, who 
thronged his house. 

The soldiers according to directions well searched beneath the 
fire-place, but found nothing. They told the matter to Azid Khan, 
who sent for Nand Ram and enquired what he meant. He answered 
“My big fire-place has ruined me. In it has been absorbed all my 
wealth.” Azid Khan then repeated the order for his eyes to be 
taken out. (Azid Khan, 1783, a.p., is the tyrant of whom it was 
said that he killed men as though they were birds.) 


Danah sumbrun chhut kani der sdrun; danah sumbrun chhut 
rdzah sund mal ; 

Danah di darmas ti chhut ldrun Sahib gérun din kiho rét. 

Gathering money is like gathering a heap of stones, gathering 
money is as the king’s property ; (i.e., is appropriated by 
the state after death). 

Giving money in alms, you keep it. Remember God day 
and night, 

“There is that scattereth and yet increaseth; and there ig that 
amas more than is meet,-but it tendeth to poverty.’’—Prov. 
Xi. . 

Dandah khokhur hammim gaje ; dand trivit lubar paje. 
O toothless man (your mouth is like) a hammém’s fire-place ; 
go and put your teeth at the bottom of a cow-dung basket. 


Hinda adults sometimes, but nearly always the children, when a 
tooth has been extracted, place it at the bottom of a basket of 
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cow-dung, or else throw it into a rat-hole, saying, “ Gagart bd gagaro 
chon dand méh tah nyyon dand tséh, which means :— 
“ Rat, O brother Rat, you take my tooth and give me yours.” 
Muhammedans keep their teeth in a little box, which is buried 
with them when they die. 
“ Dindé phunkin kiho, zih chhuk zih madhé chhum.” 
“* Chhor Iiho zih chhut, zih darhi chhum.” 
“O bull, why are you bellowing?” “TI am proud.” 
*O bull, why have you diarrhcea 2” “I am afraid.” 
A coward. 


Dindas chhit héng gobin ? 
Are the horns too heavy for the bullock ? (No). 

No matter how large the family the father would not willingly 
part with one of his children. 


Dindas lov tah watshis géd. 
A good handful of grass for the bullock, but six handfuls for 
the calf. 


Injustice. 


Dindan khéjth patuj, panuni khéyan manduj. 

The ox who ate the matting ate his rump (Ze. he got 
whacked for it), 
Consequence of evil deeds. 


Dandin muyou tah dupuk ‘“ Asin chhuh.”? 
Aman with projecting incisors was about to die, and the 
people said “ He is laughing.” 


Déndih sust wdydn dohalih. 

Déndih rust wiydn rdtalih. 

The owner of an ox ploughs in the day. 

The man who hasn’t an ox ploughs at night (i.e., he plans 
things in his bed, but forgets them with the morning light). 


Dangi suh. 
A tiger in the stable. 
A tyrant in his house. 


Dapahas ai bas gatshun gatshih khushkas. 
Dapahas ai khushkas gatshun gatshih dbas. 
If I tell him to go to the water he will go to the land. 
If I tell him to go to the land he will go to the water. 
A good-natured fellow, but who invariably misunderstands any- 
thing and executes it accordingly. 
7 
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Dapayat hur, ih nah part rahat-i-jin chhahamat kingrt. 
O kdngri, what shall J call thee, a celestial virgin or a fairy ! 
You are the balm of my life. 

Persian.—Aé kinurt, ai kangrt, qurbdnt tu hiro part, harchond 
wasfat mtkunan kaz wasaf azin bald tart. Tu az part nizuk tart o 
az barg i gul rand tart, Hagqqd api ib dil bart. 

Dix yéih dudareh yr gatshih panas, mitsiwis binas mitsih 
tal jdt. ; 

Wher the body (lit. wood) becomes old (lit. dry and rotten) 
the spirit (lit. friend) goes his own way, The place of this 
earthen pot is under the earth. 


Daram Désini kotri. 
Daram Das’s chamber. 

A small room. 

Daran Dis was a very celebrated character among Kashmirf 
Jogis. He lived in Srinagar near to the entrance of the Lake, and 
died in 1877 a. D. He built several small houses, the biggest of which 
was sufficient for only two persons. 


Darbar garih ai til melih tah halam gatshih dirun. 
If from the master’s house some oil be given, then one must 


hold up the skirt, wherein to take it. 

Although the present may be a mean present, and of as much 
benefit to the recipient as oil in a cloth, which all runs out aud is 
spoilt, yet it is'the duty of the servant to take it humbly and readily. 
Kashmiri beggars receive alms in this way. 


Dard chhéh gard. 
Love is as dust (7.¢., must show itself), 


Daryawil mallch ganzrani, 
To count the waves of the river. 

An impossible task. 

Persian.—Mauj i darydé shumardan. 

7Ali Mardén Khan (cir. 1650 a. p) was a governor under the 
Emperor of Kashmir Shah Juhdn. He had two especial servants, oue 
a Muhammedan and the other a Hindi. The Muhammedan worked 
all the day, but the Pandit, who worked only for one hour, received 
more salary than the Mshammecdan. The latter petitioncd the 
king, that he would at least give him an equal salary. The king 
promised that he would do so if the Muhammedan would go and 
count the waves of the river and tell him how many they were. The 
Muhammedun went away at once, but soon found that he could not 
oblige the king. On his return, when the king asked him how inauy 
waves there were, he replicd, “I have forgotten” Then the king 
ordered the Pandit tu go and count the waves. The Pundit con- 
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sented on the condition that the king would allow him two thousand 
rupees and one hundred soldiers for this purpose. The king gave 
him what he asked for, and away went the Pandit to his task. At 
every turn or passage of the river he placed four soldiers and a toll 
house, and ordered them to take four rupees from each boat which 
went up or down. . Tho excuse to the boatmen, when they demurred, 
was that they had hindered the Pandit in counting the waves of 
the river, and therefore they were thus fined. In this way he 
obtained a lAkh of rupees, and then went to the king. In reply 
to the king’s question how many waves there were, the Pandit 
threw down the bags of rupees at the ruler’s feet, saying ‘‘ One lakh, 
your Majesty.” 

This Pandit was promoted to a very high post, whilst the Muham- 
medan was debased. 


The natives say that ’Ali Mard4n Kh4n introduced custom-houses 
into Kashmir at this Pandit’s advice. 


Dishtam, dishtam chhuh nah bakir ; déram, déram chhuh 
bakdr. 

What I had, what I had, is not wanted; but what I have, 
what I have, is necessary. 


Quoted to the man who is constantly speaking of his great rela- 
tions, or previous wealthier state. 


Dastir chhih gandin izeatah khitirah wushnerah Ihitirah 
nah, 

Men bind on their turbans for honour’s sake, not for 
warmth. 


Dastérah badalah chhas kalas péth raz. 
In place of a turban rope is on his head. 
A disreputable person. 


Dastiran chhuh nah mul, darbiran chhuh. 
No worth is attached to turbans, but to professions. 
Not what a man seems, but what he is. 


Dastiras dab tah nilas trit chhuh milis tah mijih péth 
maranith wizth jun. 

To dash one’s turban upon the ground, and to tear one’s cloak 
into two pieces at the time of a father’s or mother’s death is 
good. 

This is principally a Hindi custom. They remain thus with 
uncovered head and torn cloak for ten days after their parent’s 
death; and if they are rich they then give the turban and cloak 
away, but if they are poor they keep them. 
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Daulat jama karund chai zallat. Hir hin sdxr nah kénsih 
hana. 
Amassing riches is destruction. A piebald dog is not faithful 


to any one. 

The Kashmiri calls many things hdr him, but especially these 
three, viz., the world, health, and money. 

A certain wealthy merchant, famed for his goodness and alms- 
giving, died, and his immense wealth was distributed among all his 
sons, except the eldest, who did not get w cowrie of it. There 
was great lamentation in the city, and especially among the poor 
and sick people when they heard of this good man’s death. What 
were they todo? To whom should they gonow? “Perhaps,” said 
some, “the sons will continue their deceased father’s liberality, that 
their name may live and be great in the land.” So crowds of the 
poor and distressed wended their way to the sons’ houses. The 
sons, however, who had come into their father’s property were not 
good men, but selfish and hard-hearted ; and so when they saw the 
crowds of beggars entering their compound, they at once gave orders 
that they should be turned out and told not to come again, but to go 
to the eldest son’s quarters, as he was more interested in their cases 
than they were. Therefore they went to the house of the eldest son, 
who, following the example of his father, did what he could for the 
relief of their necessities. 

Now it happened that one day some holy men visited this eldest 
son and asked for alms. They came at a bad time, when he had 
only two loaves within the vessel. However, he told them to wait, 
while he took these two loaves and sold them in the bazir. The few 
paisas, which he received for them, he gave to the holy men. When: 
he gave the money to them, they knowing that it was the price of 
the two loaves, enquired why he, the son of such a wealthy and good 
man, was in such reduced circumstances. He told them that his 
brothers had appropriated all the money, and that he did not care 
sufficiently for it to go to law concerning his portion. The holy 
men were very pleased, and much desired to compensate this un- 
earthly-minded son. Accordingly they told him to prepare one of 
the rooms in his house and sleep in it; and it would come to pass that 
one night a woman, Daulat by name, would enter his house; and 
when he heard the sound of her footsteps ascending the stairs he 
was to open the door of his room, let her come in, and then chain 
the door; and on her asking to be Jet out again, he was to say to her: 
“ Daulat jama karunt chhai zallat. Heér him str nah kansih hanz,” 
which means, “I have not got any money. I think it a sin to 
amass wealth ; and so you will not be faithful to me.’ ‘“ But,” 
continued the holy men, “she will promise never to go away; 
and then you can open the door.” Saying this, they blessed him 
and left. * 

According to the instructions of his saintly visitors, the eldest son 
thoroughly cleaned one of his rooms and arranged it as if for a 
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wedding-chamber, and at night laid down in it to fest. Te had not: 
been asleep for more than two hours, when he was awakened by a 
creaking on the stairs. It was the woman coming up. So he opened 
the door to let her enter. No sooner had he opened the door then a 
little flame came floating along in the air until it settled upon his 
forehead, but he did not feel the heat of the flame, nor did it 
leave any mark behind. In a minute or two he returned to the 
room, but not seeing the woman who talked with him (for she had 
been turned into the little flame) he laid down again upon his bed 
and slept. 

On rising in the morning he heard that the king had ordered his 
troops to march to a distant country against another king who had 
unlawfully seized some certain lands and villages; and the king 
paid the,soldiers their wages beforehand in gold mohurs. The 
soldiers, however, did not like this arrangement, they were afraid 
that they would lose them either through thieves, or in some other 
manner; and so they returned them to the king with the request 
that he would send them to the late rich merchant’s sons and get 
them exchanged for paper money, which they might cash at the 
merchants in the country whither they were going. The king 
complied with their request and sent the gold mohurs to the late 
merchant’s sons, but they replied that they were not able to fulfil 
the king’s wishes, as they had no transactions with the merchants 
of that country ; and, moreover, they were not known by them, and 
so their letters would not be respected. 

In the midst of this difficulty the eldest son of the late merchant 
came to the king, and said that he would arrange for the payment of 
the troops if his Majesty would trust him. The king said, “ Yes, 
you are a good man; I will send you the money.” 

When the eldest son got the money he put it into a big earthen 
vessel, and in the midst of the gold he puta letter for one of the 
merchants of that country whither the soldiers were going, asking 
him please to distribute the money amongst them according to the 
orders of the king. He then closed up the mouth of the vessel with 
a piece of ordinary oil-skin, and gave it to one of the soldiers, telling 
him to give it to a certain merchant on arrival at the journey’s end ; 
“T should be so thankful,” he said, “if you would please take this 
jar of pickles. My friend will be so glad to get them,” | The soldier 
readily promised to take the greatest care of the jar, indeed many 
offered to take it, so grateful were they one and all for this man’s 
convenient arrangement concerning the money. On arriving in that 
country the pot was handed over to the merchant named, who at 
once opened it and read the letter. The next day the gold mohurs 
were paid to the troops, who were astonished at the shrewdness of 
the late merchant's eldest son. Readily they each one set apart 
some of the money as a present for their benefactor, while the king 
made him his private secretary and banker. Eventually he became 
as wealthy and as great as his late father; and in the time of his 
greatness he did not forget the sick and the poor. 
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Dayih sund piraour, yémi yétih dwur. 

Wheresoever, whosoever has taken possession, that is the 
place of the Deity. 
A man’s house and lands are sacred; no person can take them 


from him. 
Da,t the Deity, destiny (Sanskrit). 


Dawidiras korah ayih; muddaidiras biguni dyih, 

An only daughter was born to the plaintiff; she came in 
marriage to the defendant. 
Quoted when an unlikely event happens. 


Dazah-wunih ndrah gajth ai dizén dirit tatih tih yijih nah 
put phirit. 

If he is cast into the burning fire-place, he will not return 
thence (before fulfilling his work). 


A good, sharp servant. 


Dazanas dod. 
There is pain from a burn. 
To lose anything is not pleasant, 


Dazihmatshih wilinjth aulahbuk. 
Clawing the burnt liver. 
Unguis in ulcere. 


Dédi kawah ditsthas nidinas ? 

Tawah khutah diziham wizah-ginas. 

Aniham dagah dagah khémahah pinas ; 

Dulagani dimahah manz nsaidinas. 

O mother, why did you marry me to a foolish man ? 

Better that you had given me to a prostitute’s cook. 

Tle would have brought me scraps of dinner in his wrap and 
I would have eaten them ; 


And I would have lolled the whole day upon the grass. 


Dedi talai charas dazin. 
At the king’s porch charas burns. 

Cheeky without shame, and before his master! 

Charas is the exudation of the flowers of hemp collected with the 
dew and prepared for use as an intoxicating drug. 


Deg chhéh teg. 
The pot is a sword (z.e., makes ravage with one’s income). 


do 


Déhh ké binkd minh chakhnd pet khili. 
The Delhi swell has got a jolly face, but his stomach is 
empty. 

A Delhi Pandit determined to pay Kashmir a visit. When he 
reached Verndg he engaged a man as cook, with whom he had the 
following conversation :— 

Pandit.—“ Cook.” 

Cook.~“ Yes.” 

Pandit.—“ Bring about three-quarters of a pound of flour from 
the market, and make thirty-three loaves. Ten guests will 
be present at dinner this evening. So that there will then 
be two loaves for each guest, and something for each to take 
home with him, if he should wish to do so.” 

Cook.—“ TI do not understand you.” 

Pandit.—‘‘ Never mind. DoasItell you. The first day, when 
we entertain strangers, we do so.” 

The cook brought a vessel full of a water and placed it in front of 

the Pandit. 

Pandit.—‘‘ Where is the food ?” 

Cook.—* It is the custom in this country not to give any food to 
the stranger on the first day—only a vessel-full of water.” 

Pandit.—“ No! I am sure you must be mistaken. 

Cook.—* I also think that it cannot be the custom in your country 
to feed ten men with three-quarters of a pound of flour.” 

(The Pandit ina rage. Ewit. Cook.) 


Déminen kong. 
Saffron with sheep’s paunch. 

Not worth the candle. ; 

Saffron is used as a condiment, and is eaten only with the best 
meat. 


Dewas tah drathdyrkas dizih til tah tahar, ddmi. sanzih bad- 
nazarih nah kerk. 

Oil and rice can be given to (appease the anger of) the ghosts 
and demons, but nothing can save us from the evil-eye of 


man. 
Cf. “ Méh chham,” Se. 


Digimih diwai Nidigimih pénjih léwai, : 
The great meld is at Digim, but the washing of the mound is 
at Nadigam. 

Digdm is a village near to Shupiyon. There is a great mela there 
in the month of July; and people, whose little children have died 
during the year, go to the place aud offer clothes and food in the 
names of their deccased children. 
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On the same day there are festivals also at Maig4m and Trigam, 
which are a great distance from one another, and both of them very 
far from Digam. It is written that “‘He who visits each of these 
places in one day, shall ascend to eternal bliss.’ One man did so, 
riding upon a swift horse, and afterwards man, horse, and every- 
thing went up into the clonds out of sight. Another man by the 
name of Krishna Saraf also succeeded in visiting these three 
villages in one day; but for some reason or other he was not 
taken up. 


Digih pintshuv tah dugih hir. 
A small paisa for a peck and a cowrie for a blow. 
The over-liberal person. 


Dih thap tah nih dastir. 
Seize him and take his pagrf. 
A respectable vagrant, who lives by “ sponging”’ on others. 


Dik ni tah manati dab khét ? 
You will not give? (of course you will) ; but it will be after 
much wrangling and quarrelling. 
Threatening “‘ distress for rent.” 
Manati dab, lit., a strike of a stone, but here it means going to law, 
or giving a man a good thrashing. 


Dik né tah paiair kheét? 

You will give I know, but you will eat your shoes (first). 
“Putting on the screw” to get a debt. 
“ Hating shoes” is an expression for being beaten with a shoe. 


Dil ba dil gav dinah ; yut wuchham, tyut wuchhai. 
Your heart and mine are like a looking-glass ; as you see me, 


so I shall appear to you. 
Be friendly and I will be friendly, and vice versd, 


Dilah nah tah kilah di di. 
Not willingly but with a little shoving and pushing, 


Dilas phulai gatshih dsuni, gulich phulai kyah yiyih bakdr ? 
There must be blossoming of the heart, and then the flower- 
blossom will not be needed. Cf. « Asas gatsi,” Se. 


Dilikis bégas dur kar gisil. 

Adah déwah phuli yémburzal bdg 
Marit manganat umrth hanz hisil. 
Maut chhut patah patah tahstl-dar. 
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Keep away dirt from the garden of your heart, 
Then perhaps the Narcissus garden will blossom. 
After death you will be asked for the results of your life. 
Death is after you like a tahsildar, , 
‘A saying of Lal Déd’s. 


Diluk khur-khurah mth, Malih, kistam, manake kotar mare, 
Narth losam lukah hanzai larih ladin. 
Yélih pdnah myanuv kadit ninanai panane gare. 
Patah patah nert lukah sist narih «lawin. 
Trivit yinunat manz maidinas scwit dachhane lare. 
Make far from me proudness of heart, O Father,—from the 
pigeon-hole of. my heart, 
My arm is wearied from making people’s houses (i.e., from 
helping others, giving alms, &c). 
When, O my body, you are turned out from your house. 
Afterwards, afterwards, a thousand people will come waving 
their hands, 
They will come and set you in a field, laying you to sleep on 
your right side. 
A verse of Lal Déd’s constantly quoted in part, or in toto, in time 
of trouble. 
Hindus burn the bodies laying them upon the right side, with 
their head towards the south, because the gods and good spirits 
live in that direction, and Yama, the angel of death, also resides there. 


Dinawilut diyih; dinal kyah diyih ? 
The generous person will give (whether he can spare or not) ; 
the prostitute (although ‘flush with coin’’) will not give. 


Dish dinas tah Shadi Ganai nah. 
All the people except Shadi Ganai (her husband) will live 
with her. 
A faithless wife, or a fruit tree, of which others pluck the fruit, 
while the real owner gets nothing. 
Shddi Ganai was a butcher’s wife, and a very wicked woman. 
Ditut nd, 2ih zangah phutrit ? 
Has it not been given to me? Yes, but after breaking my legs. 
Once upon a time there was a man who was carried away by the 
thought that God was ‘‘ The Giver,” and that somehow or other He 
would give food to those who sat all day in the house meditating 
upon Him. This man sat in his house for three days without food. 
He became so thin that he could scarcely walk. He then went up 
to the roof of his house and sat there, thinking that, probably, God 
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meant him to live upon air. In a short time he became faint 
and senseless, and rolled off the roof on to the ground, and broke 
his legs. 

The people heard of this and brought him sherbet and cooked 
meat. The man soon revived, and said the above words, which 
have passed into a proverb. 

Cited when a man hag obtained his living or any position with 
great difficulty. 


Dizih berih yétih pherih, 

Dizk yirth yétih gatshih tarih ? 

One should plant the tree at the edge of the field, where it 
will spring up. 

Shall it be planted in the place where the fir-tree grows, 
where it would be checked and die? 
To lend money without interest. 


Dobi sund garah nanih iz doh. 


The washerman’s house will be known on the great feast-day, 
The washerman’s family wear the clothes which are sent to them 
to be washed ; but on the day of the feast everybody takes all their 
clothes, and so the poor washerman and his family are left almost 
naked. (This is not true of every washerman). 
Persian.—Khdna i ydzur ba roz i’4d ma’lum shawad. 


Dobi sund hin, nah garuk tah nah githuk. 
The washerman’s dog is not of the house or of the ghat. 
Expectations unfulfilled. og 
The washerman’s dog fares very badly as a rule. He is always 
following liis master to and fro from the house to the ghAt in hope 
of getting. some scraps, but it is very seldom that anything is 
thrown to the poor animal. 
Hindustani.— Dhobi ka kuttd na ghar kd na ghdt kd. 


Dod gatul. 
A philosopher and a half. 


A wiseacre. 


Dod nah tah dag noi kawah yiyam ushye ? 
I have neither pain nor smart, why should I cry ? 
Let every man bear his own burden. 


Dog dit tih birav ; dog hat tih bdrav. 

Strike a man and he complains (before the magistrate), and 
strike him a hundred times and he complains (and no 
greater punishment ensues to the striker). 

A variant of this both in words and meaning is :— 
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Dog dit tih bdrav ; dog hét tih bdrav. 
Whether he strikes another, or whether he himself is struck, 
it’s all the same—he grumbles, 


Doh chhuh diwdn tshoh ; doh chhuh khydwan goh. 


(One) day gives rest, (another) day causes to eat manure. 
It is not always sunshine. 


Doholih khotsin tah rétalih mandachhin. 
Fearing by day and being ashamed at night. 


An altogether wretched and bad character. 


Don bitsan hun har gayth wahrdts hund rad. 

Strife between husband and wife is like the monsoon rains. 
Although Kashmir is out of the tropics it is visited by periodical 

rains, which finish about the last week in July. 


Don kulai batah whwah. 
The wife of two persons, because of food. 
“The bitter cry.’ Anything for bread. 


Don saléh tran wéhweld. 


Agreement with two people, lamentation with three. 

Two are company, three are not. 

A Pir once sent his horse to a certain village, that it might 
graze upon the beautiful grass there. He particularly told the 
servant to lead the animal and not to ride it. When the 
servant had gone some distance the Pir sent another servant to 
look after the first servant, and, especially, to see that he was 
not riding it. He went and found the man leading the horse, 
but being both of them tired, and the horse also tired, they 
rested awhile, and then set forth again, both of them riding the 
horse. 

The Pir was still suspicious about the horse, thinking that the 
two servants would perhaps agree together, and both of them 
mount him at the same time. So he sent a third servant to look 
after them. The third servant came and found them both astride 
the horse. ‘‘I will tell the Pir,” he said, ‘‘I will explain the whole 
matterto him.” ‘Don’t, don’t,’ they replied, ‘but you come also 
and ride, and we shall have a jolly time.” The manconsented. They 
all rode the horse at one time, and arrived at their destination. 
But the next morning the animal died, and great was the distress of 
the three servants! ! 


Don ungajan chhuh nerdn tas. 
One snaps with two fingers (not with one). 
Tt takes two to make a quarrel. 
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Doni kulis kijih-wat. 
A pestle to the walnut-tree. 
A sharp fellow in their midst, of whom they are afraid. 


Dosti khutah chhéh risti jin. 
Truth is better than friendship. 


Dostas sézmani tah dushmanas wukarmani. 
A straight open countenance to your friend ; a downcast look 
to your enemy. 
Most frequently cited by the mother, when her son wishes her 
“good-bye ’’ before going to his day’s work. 


Doyth athah chéh tsar wazin. 
Clapping is with both hands. 
Tt takes two to make a quarrel. 
Hindusténi.—Ek hith se talt nahtn bajtt. 


Drig tsalih tah dig tsalih nah. 
The famine will disappear, but the stains will not disappear. 

During one of the terrible famines that have now and again visited 
Kashmir, a brother was nearly dead from want of food, when he sud- 
denly remembered a long-forgotten sister, and determined to go to 
her and see whether she could help him. On his arrival his sister 
happened to be making bread; but she was too sharp for him. She 
had seen his coming, and guessing the reason of his long-deferred 
visit, took up the burning hot bread and hidit under her arm. Her 
bosom was very much scorched by this, and she retained the marks 
of the burn up to the time of her death. 

Kashmir has suffered very much in morals from famines. Driven 
to extremities the people seem to have lost all sense of self-respect. 
A little knowledge of the people and their language quickly con- 
vinces one too forcibly of the truth of the above words. 


Drigas x chhai goyt kih Migas nirah pheh. 
Employment in time of famine is like the warmth of a fire in 
the month of January. 


Drdlah hunar chhat bytkhut. 
An agent’s profession is another matter, 

There’s nothing that he is not up to. 

Merchants keep such men by them. At the time of bargaining 
they come in as if unawares and try to make a bargain for the 
sahib, or intending buyer, out of pure good-heartedness. The DrAl 
gets a commission on the sale. He is a good-for-nothing, unprincipled 
fellow. There are two or three kind of Dr4l lik. Those who lend 
out money at interest, those who hire ont their daughters for evil, 
and the merchants’ agents. 
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Driti nitah. 
Like a sickle to cut meat with. 
A stupid workman. 


Di-zang chasin tst-zangis. 
A two-legged mounting a four-legged. 
A man of inferior rank promoted, and ‘“lording it’ over others. 


Dudas kandi tstrant. 


Picking thorns or bones out of the milk. 
An overscrupulous Brahman. 


Dul chhui dazin. 
The end of (your) garment is burning (with envy). 


Extreme envy and jealousy. 


Dum-dumah tah Jumah Bat. 
Jumah Bat and his drum. 

A very poor man. 

Jumah Bat was a town-crier for some time. He was a man of 
good family, and had seen better days.—Vide “‘ Godah driv,” Sc. 


Dumatas runz. 
(Like) a marble against a dumat, 

Advice to a fool. : 

These dumats are very big conical stones (ling4ms), and according 
to the Pandits as old as the Pandavas. They are supposed to be 
the petrified bodies of wicked men, whom some good people in olden 
times cursed, because they were troubled by them, and so they 
became stones. 

Gulistan of Sa’di.—Tarbiyat né ahl r& chun girdgin bar gumbad 
ast, 


Dumb tah tsap kénsih mah dap. 
“Stomach and bowels. Don’t tell anyone.” 

When a father forbears to beat his child, and another person 
blames him for his leniency, he thus replies. 


“ Dimba, Jajir” “ Taiydr, Sdbo.” 
“ O dimb, Hukka.’ “Ready, Sdhib” 


A sharp, willing servant. 


Dimbah shurinat khukarbati hdwdn. : 
Showing a thing (mask, &c.,) to frighten the Démb’s children, 
“ Don’t suppose that you’re frightening me.” 
The Dimbs are a plucky lot of fellows. They carry the letters at 
night through the jungle and over desolate hill and plain. 
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Dunyd chhuh nah aki danjih rozin, pintsh doh sokh tah piitsh 
doh dokh. 

The world does not continue in the same state ; but there are 
five days of happiness and five days of sorrow. 


Dunyé tah dytr. 
The world and wealth (go together), 


Duragi hanz Duragi lir ; yits mij tits kir. 
Durag’s stick (according to her height) ; and as mother, so 
daughter. 


Divih, divth chhuh manats methin; nakhah, nakhah chhuh 
kand tethan. 

From a distance black pepper is sweet ; near at hand sugar is 
bitter. 
Distance lends enchantment to the view. Familiarity breeds 

contempt. 


Dushmanah sandth lagih nah hanih tsanjth ; dostah sandth lagih 
poshih tsanjih. 
The slap of the hand from an enemy will not hurt, but the 
angry touch, even with a flower, from a friend, will wound. 
A king sentenced a man to death by stoning. The order was that 
every man in the city should throw a stone at the prisoner. A friend 
of the man heard of the stern order, and said within himself, “ What 
shall Ido? How can I throw a stone upon my friend? I must 
not, and can not, hurt my dear and kind friend.’”” Accordingly he 
plucked a flower, and determined to throw that when the time came, 
and to throw it so skilfully that the people would think that he had 
thrown astone. He went to the place of execution and flung the 
flower at his friend, who then spoke the above proverb. 


Dyarahwol chhuh nah bod ; batahwol chhuh bod 
Not the rich man, but the man who gives dinners, is great. 


Dyutmut khairdt hyutnam phirit, shukrani mdjih tsul tup 
nirit ! 

What was given to me was taken away again, Shukr’s mother 
lost a hair or two (that is all)! 
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Gabar chhié lubar zih gat guris nishih tah ani? 
Are children like manure, which people go and buy from the 
milkman ? 
Children are not so easily obtained, that they can be so easily 
spared. 


Gabih buthih rémah-hin. 
A sheep in appearance, but a wolf at heart. 
A wolf in sheep’s clothing. 


Gabih tih wutsh lat. 
A sheep also can lift his tail. 


The smallest worm will turn being trodden upon. 


Géd chhéh darydvas andar treshth bipat mardn. 
The fish dies from thirst in the river. 
Every opportunity, yet he did not succeed. 


Gid yélih chhéh khéwin handrer, tah adah chhéh lagdn buth- 


When the fish feels the icy-cold it leaps upon the bank. 
Affliction is a hard, but a good, teacher. 


Gddah tasbih tah thukah tahérat. 

(To carry) rosary (in one’s hand) for loaves (and fishes) is as 
if to (perform) tah4rat (with one’s) spittle. 
Tahdrat is the Muhammedan’s ablutions before prayers. 


Gddah tolit pérsang. 

Seeing whether the scales were correct, after the fish had 
been weighed. 
Without premeditation. 


Gidav héchhih wutah tah hinzuv héchhih 2dl. 
The fishes learnt to jump and the boatmen learnt to use the 
net. 


An asylum for the maniac—a prison for the blackguard—a net 
for the fish. 


Gagar-mirani gang. 
The hole of Sir Rat. 

‘He has well feathered his nest for some time.” 

The rat is always laying up stores. A Pandit dug out the hole of 
arat the other day and found pieces of cloth, iron, little piles of rice, 
apples, &c., enough for several months’ provisions. 
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Gagarih hanz hétsarth 12). 
The mouse’s khétsarih 16}. 

Khétsarih 1éj is a saucepan in which spiced rice is cooked. The 
mouse is very fond of this rice, and as it does not remain very long 
when the mice are by, so money does not continue long in the hands 
of a man in debt. ‘ 


Gagur chhuh karin brivis mit. 

The rat nonplusses the cat. ; 
Cited when anyone or anything small has escaped the oppression 

of a greater, and also caused him a little trouble. 


Gagur tsiv hakivih banth. Hét kyah tswv 2th khét driv? 

A rat entered a stock of wood. What did he take with him 
going in, and what did he eat coming out? Nothing. 
In stdtu quo. 


Gagur wétsih nah pananih wij, patah hét mij ! 

The rat himself cannot get into his nest properly, and yet 
he takes his mother after him! 

; ete: enough for one, and yet two or three people are to share 

in it! 

Gajth sir kudum, pajih str lodum tah trowum gayim treh 
kimih. 

Lélah wuzanowum, dudahan cho wum tah sowum, gayim sheh 
kamih. 

I took out the ashes from the fire-place, I put them into a 
basket ,and then threw them away. I have done three works, 

I woke up the baby and gave him a little milk, and then I 


put him to sleep again. I have done six works. 
As busy as a hen with one chicken. 


Gim chhuh khém ; shahr chhuh minindi bahar. 
The village is kachcha (7.e.,, not the place to get anything) ; 
the city is like a river (there everything goes on swimmingly). 


Gémas garah karyd wid ? 
Shall one house give answer to the whole village ? 
“What can I say? You are all against me.” 


Gamuk suh tah shahrul hin chhuh baribar. 
A village tiger and a city dog are equal. 

A stupid man from the city is eqaal to the great man of the 
village. 
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Gini budia tah yindar katén. 
When the prostitute becomes old she spins the wheel. 


Génth kawah zinth péz sund shikir ? 
How can the kite know the prey of the hawk ? 


Géith kyah zinith bachah dod tah hadith kyah zdnih putrah 
dod? 

Does the kite know anything of the pain of his prey? Does 
the barren woman consider the child’s pain ? 


P Cited by the beggar as he turns away unhelped from the rich man’s 
oor. 


Ganth nah kunih tah gdntah aul ? 
No kite anywhere, but the kite’s nest ready. 
Building a stable before the horse is purchased. 


Ganz tsul gémah tah ganz phakah nishih mukale. 

The tanner has run away trom the village and the people are 
relieved of the tanner’s smell. 
Rid of the offending party. 


Gar gundah. 
The fat man of the house. 
A lazy master of a house. 


Gar manz Gangé. 
Ganges in the house. 
Hindusténf.—Ahl i kismat apne ghar baithe hi daulat pdenge 
Yar ghar & jaegé to dhundhne kyun jdenge. 
Gurai Nanak to Angad. 


Gar na bishad bébih andar nirah phth, jin i shtrin mibardyad 
khwth ma khwéh. 

If there is not the warmth of fire in one’s bosom, the precious 
life will certainly come out, 
“ Warmth of fire in one’s bosom” refers to the kangar. 


Gar péth zémuthur bar peth hin, 
A son-in-law who lives always in his father-in-law’s house, is 
like a dog at the door. 

Hindis are so very fond of their children, male or female, that 
they cannot bear the idea of a separation, and so the sons-in-law are 
invited to come and dwell under the same roof. Nearly every 
wealthy family has its quantum of sons-in-law, who generally spend 
their time in eating, drinking, smoking and sleeping at the expense 
of their fathers-in-law. In this way they contract the most demo- 
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ralizing habits, and are a scorn and reproach to all right-minded 
people. Such are called Gar Zamuthur. In Bengal they are called 
Ghar Jamé’s.— Vide “‘ Hindus as they are,” p. 73, f. n. 


Garah gav tsakah-ndév, dakah dakah pakandv, 
-The house is like a manure-boat, (only) by constant shoving 
and pushing (does) it makes progress. 

Tsakah-ndv is a large barge generally stuffed full of vegetable 
manure gathered from the Dal lake. These boats are so loaded that 
only an inch or so appears above water; consequently a little stop- 
page might cause it tosink. They are towed and pushed along to 
their destination, and are at once unloaded on their arrival. 


Garah kur anih tah kdnih, garak rov ménménih. 
A blind woman and a one-eyed woman tried to keep house 
together, but they disagreed and brought the place to ruin. 


Disagreement means ruination. 


Garah wandat garah sisi garah nerahah nah zah. 
O home, I offer you a thousand houses, and I will never go out 


from you. 
No place like home. 


Garazmand chhuh dewdnah. 
A Selfish man is mad (so grasping is he, and so incessant in 
his solicitations). 


Gart nun til. 


Salt and oil in the house. 

Cited against a man, who makes money on purchases for his 
father, but does not take up any special work for himself. 
Géri gojih. 

(Like) the kernel of a water-chestnut (singh4rah). 

A Kashmiri curse, meaning “May your eyes start out of your 
head through trouble and sorrow.” Also when a person is not sharp 
at finding any thing, another person will sometimes say, “ You, gari 
gojih, can’t you see it P” 

Gart warih dagin. 
Pounding spices in the house. 


A coward. 
“ Pounding spices in the house’? here means living indoors and 


afraid to stir out. 

Garibas tsiye tstir tah mandinén tim kurhas jashnah. 

A thief entered the house of a poor man, and they feasted 
themselves until mid-day. 
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_It is of no use for a poor man to complain. The police only vex 
him more, until he is obliged to bribe them to keep quiet. 

Again these words are often quoted when more than the invited 
people are present at the wedding-feast. Hearing the sound of 
music passers-by go in, are lost in the company, and eat, drink, 
and steal to their hearts’ content till mid-day. > 


Garth chhukah, kih nah yazmanah handih ? 
Are you in your own house, or in your disciple’s house? 
Brahmans and other holy men do not eat much in their own 
houses, but save the money: When they visit their disciples’ houses, 
they eat their fill. 
Cited to a child who is going beyond bounds at the dinner. 


Garih diyin tah zimin mah atsin. 

Better to give something from the house than to become 
surety for anyone. : 
“He that is surety for a stranger shall smart for it.””—Prov. xi. 15. 


Garih gatah tah mashidih tsong. 

Darkness in the home, but a light in the mosque. ; 
Miserable and miserly at home, but pleasant enough. and liberal 

abroad. A frequent answer to the Mullahs, when they become im- 

portunate in their demands for contributions towards the support of 

the mosques. 


Garih manz chhuh garydl ; dam gantmat ast. 
The bell-striker at the hour ; breath is as spoil. 

A man, Azitn Khdn by name, became mad from much reading, and 
went about the city shouting these words. He was of very good 
family, but turned a fakir. All his money, excepting a small portion 
which was given to his wife and children, was distributed amongst 
the poor. The wife married again, and the children were taught a 
trade, and are now earning a respectable livelihoods 


Garih nah bazin tah naubat wazin ! 
No oil in the house and the band plays! 

Aman who is obliged to stint his stomach in order to cover his 
back or feed his horse, or pay his extra servants. A hard struggle 
to keep up appearances. 


Garih tih hik parth tih htk né-hakkah 2ztah gart drék. 
Vegetables in my own house and vegetables in another’s house. 
O life, you should not have come forth from your house. . 

Vegetables here means trouble. Cited when one has trouble in 
the house and goes to another person’s house and there gets more 
trouble. 
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Garth yélih tsalih, tai Shth sapanih rdet ; adah hé milih 
chhut Tézi Bat kan. 

When a man escapes from the house, and the king is happy, 
then, O Father, is Tazi Bat’s arrow. 

After adversity comes prosperity. 

A man overtaken by misfortune ran away from his house. To 
support himself he hunted with his bow and arrow. The king of the 
country had promised that the man who could shoot an arrow 
through his ring at agiven distance should receive a robe of honour 
and other rewards. The ring was hanged up in a certain place and 
a man always stationed by it to see fair play and report to the king. 
The poor man was shooting birds one day near to the place where 
this ring was suspended, when by the will of God the arrow was 
whirled by the wind straight through the ring. The man in charge 
immediately sent word to the Court, and the poor hunter was 
rewarded, and able henceforth to lay down his bow and arrow and 
live in ease. 


Gitah hin tah shdtah hin tah puji hin, yim tréh hini chhih 
The landing-place dog, the river-bed dog, and the butcher’s 
dog, these three dogs are alike (a wretched lot). 


Gatsh Prunts tatih chhai zlah. 
Go to Pinch and there get ague. 

I wish you were at Jericho. 

Pinch is about five marches from Srinagar in a north-west direc- 
tion. It is a compact town and has a good baz4r. R4j4 Moti Singh 
resides there, and holds a considerable tract of country in fief under 
his cousin, the present Mahdrajah of Kashmir and Jammin. 


Giv diyih nah tah wutsh chéyih nah. 

The cow will not give (milk) and the calf will not drink it, 
Step-mother and step-children, who generally hate one another. 
Also cited concerning an old servant and his master. Both have 

got to dislike one another, but each does not like to give the other 

“notice to leave.” 


Giwih chhuh wonamut hatih kini ditam tah latih kint dima. 

The cow said, “ Give to me by the throat (7.e., feed me) and 
I will give to you by the tail” (¢.e., I will supply you with 
milk, ghi, and butter). 


Feed a servant or an animal well and they will serve you well. 
\ 


Ge chhut Gmut. 
You have got very earnest (about this work). 
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There was a lazy woman, who never cared to spin or to do any 
work. Her husband spoke to her about her laziness. She replied, 
“Ah! let me alone now. The time is coming, when I shall be so 
fond of work, that I shall get through any quantity in no time.” 

One day they were going to Tulamula, and as they were starting, 
the wife said to her husband, “I should like to do some work. Get 
me a spinning wheel.” The husband said the above words, but he 
could not at that time obtain a wheel. i 


Géwahah tah gyav khyom bririh. 
I would sing but the cat has eaten my ghi. 
Circumstances are so that a person is afraid to speak or to act for 
himself. 
Hindustani.—Kahun, ma mar jde; 
Na kahun, bap billt khde. 


Gil tih chhéh dénye kdénchhin, 
Gil also wants some rice. 
Envy- 
Gil ig a Muhammedan woman’s name. 


Gov mér bozan sirt tah dindah mir nah bozin kath, 

Strike a cow and everyone will exclaim, (“what a shame to 
strike ‘the cow which supplies you with milk!’’); but 
strike an ox and nobody will say a word. 

The cow here represents the great man and the ox the poor man. 


Gov 2dv wutsh sut méh gutsh. 
The cow bore a calf, which I should have (and will have). 


Where there’s a will there’s a way. 


Grist sund hakhur hyuh. 
Like a farmer’s young untrained ox. 
A useless fellow. 


Grustu agar auliyd bdshad ldik-i-biriyd nest. 
If the ploughman becomes a “ lord,” yet he is not then even 
fit to sit upon the matting. 
A Persian proverb with only the first word altered. Persians say 
Dihkdén agar, Sc. 


Grusti: 2ih husté. 
The husbandman is like an elephant (z.e., a strong, big 
clumsy fellow). 
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Gudah driv Jum Bat dum dumah hét ; patah drdyas Roshan 
bénth poshih milah het. 

First came out Jum Bat, bringing a drum; afterwards came 
out Roshan, his sister, bearing a garland of flowers. 

From horses to asses. 

Jum Bat was formerly a well-to-do officer in H. H. the Mah4rdjah’s 
Court. He became very poor and was obliged to do the mean work 
of a town-crier. His sister, too, equally humbled herself by going 
about the city selling garlands of flowers. 


Gudah lorih-han tah patah korih-han. 

First (he asks for) your walking-stick and then (he wants) 
your pet daughter. : 
Hindustani.—Unglt pakarte pahunchd pakarnd. Bott deke bakrd 

lend. 

Gudanich kulai chhai hit tai zit ; 

Duyim kulai chhai garth garth drti ; 

Tréyim kulat tsatén sumah tah kadal ; 

Tstrimih badal lagth nah kanh. 

A first wife is as jasmine and income ; 

The second wife swears hourly by your name ; 

The third wife cuts bridges, great and small ; ; 

The fourth wife—there is no one like her for all manner of 
wickedness ; she is a hopeless character. 

“Swears hourly by your name” means she makes great profes- 
sion of love for you. Kashmiris frequently swear by the person or 
thing they most love. 

“Cuts bridges” is said of mischievous and extravagant wives, who 
altogether hinder their husbands from crossing over to the other 
side, where prosperity and peace are to be had. The reader will 
please remember that Kashmir is a valley full of rivers and streams. 


Gudanich kulat chhai rani matsut ; 

Duyim kulai chhai totih kentshah ; 

Tréyim kulai chhai télih makatsut ; 

The first wife goes mad over her husband ; 

The second wife—there’s something good in her; 
The third wife is as an axe to the head. 


Gudanuk sodé gatshih nah riwarun. 
One must not lose the first offer (lit., trade). 

Kashmiri traders, like those of some European countries, are very 
superstitious about refusing the offer of the day’s first customer, 
They will frequently rather lose than allow him to depart without 
purchasing something. 
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Guh gratiah-bal. 
Mauure by the mill-house. 
Cited against a man who after promotion is reduced to his former 


Guh zdnih tah bilchih. 

The dung will know and the spade (but I am not the person 
to have to do with, or to know anything about, such a 
mean affair as that), 


Guhali gupan niin khéwin, garih gupan min léwén, 
Jungle cattle eat salt while the home cattle lick the wall. 
Charity should begin at home. 


Gur badih son, dinah khéyih chon. 
Our horse will grow big and will eat your grain. 

Cited when a wife’s relations keep her rather a long time; also 
when a friend borrows a horse or anything, and is not particular 
as to when he returns it. 

Gur chhuh nah khéwin péts ; yélih chhas buchih lagin, télih 
chhuh khéwan mits. 

The horse does not eat the bulrush, but at the time of hunger 
he will eat earth. 


Gir dapiyé, kih myon dud chhuh tsok ? 
Will the milkman say that his milk is sour? 
Hindusténi.i—Apnt chichh ko khatté kot nahin hahtd. 


Gur garth tah nakhisas mul paritsin. 
Leaving the horse in the house and going to ask the nakhis 
its price. 
Wishing to sell the goods without first showing them. 
Nakhds is the officer appointed over the sale of all horses in the 
valley. No person can sell a horse without first arranging the price 
‘with this officer and paying him one 4nd in the rupee. 


Gur jin sum jdn, yal jan, chil jin, adam nai. 

The horse is a good one; the hoofs are strong, the mane is 
nice, the whole appearance is beautiful; du¢ the step is 
bad. 

A man with one glaring fault. 
Gir hawah adnih kur haharit ? 
How will the milkman know how to marry his daughter? 


(z.e., outside his own class of people). 
“ Like blood, like goods, and like ages 
Make the happiest marriages.” 
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Gur kyah pakihéh sird chhuh pakin, 
The horse does not walk, but the secret walks. 

People generaly take a man for what he seems to be, and not for 
what he is. It is not the real man they see walking but his dis- 
guise, his secret. 

“Por man is practised in disguise, 
He cheats the most discerning eyes.” 
Gay’s Fables. 


Gur zaninah, tah shamsher, yim trénawai chhih be-wafd. 
A horse, a wife, and a sword, these three are unfaithful. 
Persian.—Asp 0 zam o shamsher wafadar na bashad. 


Givras giv bali toshin batas giv khét roshin. 

The cow-herd’s cow, whether she gets a good meal or not, is 
a comfort to him ; but the Pandit’s cow eats and is angry. 
What is the good of keeping a beast for mere show P 


Guri chhuh dupamut ‘‘Khasawunis khdrat, wasawunis 
waltam,” 

The horse said ‘I will help you to mount the ascent, but 
you lead me down the hill,” 


Giri garih chhut wutsh réwin ? 
Does any harm happen to the calf in the milkman’s house ? 
A servant of a good master; a son of a good and clever father. 


Giri garth watshi kur bdhih wahari din. 
The calf lowed after twelve years in the milkman’s house, 

A little child sometimes speaks after a long silence. After many 
years of barrenness sometimes a woman gives birth to a child. 


Giri wohawah chhud wutsh mardn ? 
Does the calf die by reason of the milkman’s curse? 
A child’s reply to a parent’s hard threats and words. 


Gurih khasit tih béthchod tah gurih wasit tih béthchod, 
Whether on horseback or on foot he is a scamp. 

Do what you will somebody will speak evil of you. You cannot 
please everyone. 

The Kashmiris have a story similar to our school-book story of 
the “Old man and his donkey.” 

A very wicked Kashmiri owned a pony. One day he was riding 
upon the animal, while his daughter was walking on infront. The 
passers-by on seeing this cried out, “ What a shame ! What a lazy, 
cruel man!’ The man felt a little ashamed of his thoughtlessness, 
and calling his daughter took her up with him on the pony. Thus 
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they proceeded for some distance, when other people met them and 
exclaimed, “ Rather a big load for a small pony”; whereupon the 
man and his daughter both got off and led the pony along by a 
string for the rest of the journey. 


Gurih sawéri tah khérachih atah-gat. 
To the mare riding, to the foal trouble. 

Going to work a man calls after his mate to come along as well. 
The latter replies as above, “ What is the good? I should only be 
like the foal running after its mother.” 

Atah-gat corresponds to the HindustAni 4n4-j4n4. Here it means 
trouble, because people run about hither and thither in time of 
distress. 

Atah-gat is also the name of that money which the Hindi father 
places in the hand of his married daughter when she goes on a visit 
to her husband’s family. The “ going and coming” pay. 


Gurin ligik née tah khar gat padar dérit. 
The horses got shed, and the donkeys put out their hoofs 


(for shoeing). 
Seek not what is beyond your position. 


Gurin nah poshén, léz phalin chob. 

He can’t manage the horses, and so he beats their manure. 
Too weak to trouble the ‘‘ big guns,” and therefore he oppresses 

the poor. 

Gurmut pdénsah tah runmut myund. 

Money made up (into gold, silver, and copper ornaments) is 
like a cooked mouthful (z.e., they are ready for sale in case 
of need, and until then they are useful ornaments), 


Gursas mil tah tsud hét patah bani. 

Wishing to drink the butter-milk, but hiding the vessel 
behind him. 
To eat little when dining out, and to refuse more, yet all the while 

longing to eat a big dinner. 

Gyav khéwdn tah gardanih kun athah ligin. 

Eating ghi and then feeling his neck (to see if he was getting 
fat, the fool,—as if results would happen so quickly as that) ! 
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Hé milih, Hé magi! 
O father, O mother! 

Among other occasions used on the following :—A man wants a 
loan, and the person whom he asks for this loan, replies: “I would 
lend it you willingly, but ‘Hd malih, Ha méjé, when shall 1 get 
it again ! 

Habbah shih toni télih nah tah, wuni. 

O Habbah Shah, tumour wil/, then, not now, was the time 
(for removing it) ! 
pportunity passed. 

Habbah Shah had a Vie ugly tumour on his forehead which might 
easily have been remoy i at one time, but he allowed the opportunity 
to go by, 


Hachivis guris zachuv zin. 
Tas hus khasih? Mahi-Din. 
A saddle of rags for a wooden horse. Who will mount him ? 

Mahidin. 

Let a fool have to do with foolish things. 

Mahidin was o great student. Report says that he was well-up in 
all languages and religions; at all events, he became mad and his 
name a proverb, His son now wanders ahout the city in a mad 
condition, and everybody does him hononr. 


Hijih Babah machimah, khénah tsariyé ? 

O Haji Baba, give me some dinner? [s it any trouble for 
you to eat ? 
Thig is replied sometimes, when any person wants a special favour 


from another person; or when a servant applies for increased wages, 
&e. 


Machimah is a company dish consisting of rice, vegetables, raisins, 
colowring matter, and sugar. 
Hikah tsivas galih chapit. 
A cabbage to a thief is as a slap on the cheek. 

Little punishment for a small theft. 


Hakimas tah hikimas nishih rachhtam Khudiyo. 
O God, deliver me from the doctor and the ruler. 
Both Muhammedans and Hindts are frequently heard praying 


we prayer as they squat by the ghat in the morning, washing them- 
selves, 
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Hakk nah pathih tah inim ! 
I’ve not got my rights, and yet he gives me a reward ! 

When Kashmiri people give a little more than they intended, or 
think right, for any article, they are apt to tell the shopkeeper that 
the overplus is largesse. The seller would then reply as above. 


Hil gatskuni chhéh pil gatshuni. 
To form habits is to make pain (e.g., a habit of drinking, 
smoking, gambling, and extravagant dining, &c.) 


Halilas hiséb tah harémas azib. 
A reward for thiags legal and punishment for things illegal, 


Halav galan né tah dinés dih karit ? 
The locusts will certainly decrease, but (meanwhile) they are 
destroying the rice. 

Man dies but his influence remains. 

Small numbers of locusts visit Kashmir almost every year. Some- 
times a great army of them invades the valley and does terrible 
injury to the crops. 

Muhammedans eat the locust. They dry them in the sun, then 
grind them into powder, and afterwards make cakes of them. They 
are regarded as a great delicacy. ; 

Bistan of Sa’dii—Na dar koh sabzt na dar bagh shakh ; 

Malakh bistén khurd o mardum'malakh. 


Halén binan wukari thin ; hihén hihi samalchin. 
Dented covers for dented saucepans; and like men for like 
men. 


Hammim karih rézah tah téwis garrd ; 
Bukhivri karih garib tah tdwis rizah, 
A wealthy man can build a bath-room and a poor man can 


make it hot ; : ; 
A poor man can build a fire-place and a rich man can burn it. 
The whole world is one great family, each member of which, be he 
ever so lowly, is indispensable for the help and comfort of the other. 


Hamsiyah wandiyav, garo. | ; 
O house, I wil] make an offering to you of my neighbour. 

To try and pass one’s misfortune on to the head of another. 

In time of sickness and trouble people are accustomed to make 
offerings unto the house. Sometimes a ram is slain, and the priests 
are assembled and fed, and special worship is paid to the gods. 
Instead of offering anything at hig own expense the man in the 
proverb wished to offer something belonging to his neighbour. 
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Hané truk mand ranih, kachal trul: harih nah kénh. 
A person with a little tact will cook a maund (i.e., will do 
something), but a dull, ignorant person will do nothing. 


Hangah nah tah rangah nah zangah zichh hashye. 

Dod nah tah dag nah. Kawah yiyém aushye? 

I am independent of you, O long-legged mother-in-law. 
There is no pain or agony to me. Why should I weep? 


No love is lost between mothers-in-law and their children-in-law. 


Hanth gayth baras gdnt dit. 
The barren woman fastened her door and went. 
No heir to look after the property. 


Héntih adydv gubar shituli pajih dérydy ds. 
A barren woman bore a son, and the small-pox swallowed 
him up. 
A man who suffers much pain rather than give up a work, but 
after all dies in the midst of carrying it out. 


Hinzas gubeyih lulih, ditshan darit kulih, 

It became a weight upon the boatman’s bosom, and so he threw 
it into the river. 
Cited when a man of some family marries his son to a daughter of 


lower birth, or does anything else equally ignoble, because he cannot 
afford to do the right thing. 


Hinzas yélih chhuh darydvas andar wiv yiwin, puth namah 
chhuh bronth namah kardn tah bronth namah chhuh puth 
namah karan. 

When a storm arises on the river the boatman rushes from 
the fore-part to the hinder-part of the boat, and from the 
hinder-part to the fore-part. 

A man in trouble knows not what to do. 


Hapi-hiyun. 
Scarcity (lit., an outcry is raised). 
While these words are being written there is Hapt hdyun in the 


city of Srinagar concerning rice. For some reason or other rice is 
scarce and dear. 


Hipat ashud hyukh gomut suh chiz ndydb. 
Like the bear’s ashud that thing has become scarce, 

It is said that when the bear gets this grass, he devours it. most 
greedily, and becomes unconscious for six months afterwards. 
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Hipat ydraz. 
A bear’s friendship. 

A stupid friend. 

A bear formed friendship with a man who was passing through 
his jungle. For some time he brought his friend large quantities of 
honey. One day the man fell asleep after eating the honey. While 
asleep a bee attracted by the sweetness alighted upon his mouth. 
The friendly bear seeing this thought that he would save the man 
from the pain of a sting, and so he went and fetched a great piece of 
rock and aimed it with all his might at the place where the bee was. 
The stone frightened away the bee, but killed the man! Cf. ‘‘Folk- 
tales from the Upper Punjab,” by the Rev. C. Swynnerton, Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. LII., Part I., 1883 ; also the story of the 
calf who got its head into the pot in “‘ Notes on some Sinhalese 
Proverbs and stories in the Atita-Va4kya-Dipaniya,”’ by A. M. 
Sendndyaka ; also the story given in “ Dasent’s Norwegian Folklore,” 
where a goody is discovered by a friend beating her husband’s head 
with a mallet in order to make a hole for the head in a shirt, which 
had been previously thrown over it; also the Makasa Jataka, where 
a son broke his father’s bald head to kill a mosquito, which had 
settled upon it. 


Hiépatas at aut dsiheh tah suh kariheh ni tsuchih ? 
If the bear had flour would he not make bread ? 
Cited against a poor man with extravagant ideas. 
The bear may be sometimes seen smacking his paws together as 
natives do when they are making chapitis. 
Har kar, har kar, har wizih sur kar. 
Fight by all means, but at the time of fighting be careful. 


Har khéwin gus tah kdér mdri mari. 

The starling eats dung and then shakes his head in a pleased 
sort of way. 
A shameless man. 


Har rangah mustbat chhut ak diwdnagt, 
Every kind of misfortune is a madness. 
Hirah tsir. 


A cowrie thief, 
A mean fellow, a stint. 


Hardémuk mil hardmachih watih ; nah khéyih panas tah nah 
néyth athih. 

Ill-gotten wealth goes in the way of wickedness ; the getter 
neither eats it himself, nor takes it with him. 
Persian.—Mal i hardm bud baja e hardm raft. 
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Hardah gurus métras, sontah gurus shétras. 
Autumn butter-milk for the friend, and spring butter-milk for 
the enemy. 
The autumn grass is much better than the spring grass; conse- 
quently the milk is better in the autumn. 


Harafas gawih tah méndis sharth. 

A witness against (my) words but a sharer in (my) mouthful. 
The man who is always “loafing” about like the mahalladdr or 

Spies, appointed over every village and district in Kashmir. 


Hirih ai wunth kunun dsth tah hir nii dsih tah kériaes kyah ? 

If an elephant is to be sold for a cowrie, and there is not a 
cowrie, what can be done? 
Nothing can be done without money. 

Hivih ant bézarah hanit tsth chhui syud bozanah yiwin. 

You think him a righteous man, but he would sell you for a 
cowrie in the market. 


Hirih gov niv kyah ? 
What is the name to a Har? Har, of course. 

“What's atable? A table, you stupid !” 

Hir igs a black and white cow. People give a special name to 
every cow except this one. 


Harith, harth samih koh. 
Gradually from chippings a mountain is made. 
Many a little makes a muckle. 


Harih nah jut ; ndébad phalis shit ! 
No place for a cowrie, but place for sweetmeats ! 
“The doctor orders this and that, but how can I afford it ?”” 


Hirth sodé tah biaaras khalbali. 
He has only a cowrie to spend, but he rushes aout and 
makes a stir all over the bazar. 


Hirih tah totas wanun, 
(May as well) speak to a starling (or a parrot). 
An inattentive person. 


Hiri tang tah eulahnai ; muhuri tsont tah ult. 
If the pear cost only a cowrie it should not be peeled ; but if 
the apple cost a muhur it should be peeled. 
Natives of Kashmir, from H. H. the Mahardjah down to the hum... 
blest. subject, seldom ever skin a pear, but always skin an apple. 
Apple-skin, they say, is not easily digested. 
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Harkat kar tah barkat kari. 
Be up and doing’and God will bless you. 


Persian.—Himmat i marddén madad i Khudd. | 


Haramukhuk Gosini. 
The jogi of Haramukh. 

Haramukh is a mountain 16,905 feet high; to the north of Kashmir. 

A person with a bad memory. 

There was a Jogi who tried to mount Haramukh. Every day for 
twelve years he climbed to a certain height, and every night for the 
same space of time he descended as far as he had ascended. How 
it came to pass he could not tell. Perhaps he was a sonnambulist. 
At any rate every morning he found himself reposing quietly in the 
very spot, whence he had started on the previous morning. 

One day, the last day of these twelve years, a shepherd was seen 
by this Jogi coming down from the mountain. The Jogi asked him 
whether he had reached the summit and what he-had seen there. 
The shepherd replied that he had reached the top of the mountain, 
and had seen a sweeper with his wife, and they were milking a 
bitch with a human head, and they had asked him to drink that 
milk, which he had refused to do, because he thought that. it 
was unholy; and then they threw some tiké upon his face, which, 
perhaps, was there now ‘The Jogi knew that that the supposed 
sweeper and his wife were none other than the god and. goddess 
Shiva and Parvati, and so he went close up to the shepherd’s face | 
and licked off the tik4. He was then caught up into the clouds 
much to the astonishment of the poor shepherd. 

The reason the shepherd was able’to climb the mountain and the 
Jogi unable, was, that the shepherd went up heedlessly and totally 
ignorant of the great deities who resided on the summit. (“An 
ignorant man fears nothing.”’) 

A boy with a dull memory works hard all the evening, and the 
next morning, when he comes to appear beforé the schoolmaster, he 
finds that he knows nothing, and is like the seh as he was, and 
where he was, before. 


Hiruch gugaj tah Laruch gunas chhih dianitiae 
A June turnip and a Lar serpent are equal. 

A native would not eat a turnip in the month of June on | any 
account. 

Gunas (or af’a) isa short, thick, round-headed serpent, whose bite 
is generally fatal, Some say it has a black back and yellow belly; 
others that it is ash colour. It is met with principally in the 
district of Lar. The native method of treating snake bites is amus- 
ing. ‘When a person is stung on the arm or leg, a ligature is 
applied between the heart and the wound, which is besmeared with 

- foam. The patient has ’arak and conserve of roses given him to eat, 
while music is played to cheer him up.’ 

Lar is a parganah of the Kamraz district. 
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Hasah Matin wasamat. 
Hasah the madman’s wealth, 
A spendthrift’s money. 


Hash tih bad tah nosh tch bad 1éj duz tah wilih kus ? 

The mother-in-law is great, the daughter-in-law is also great ; 
the pot is burnt, who will take it off the fire ? 
Somebody must do the work. 


Hash gayth tah noshih kur drém. . 
Grandmother (on husband’s side) died and the daughter-in- 
law got peace. 


These old dames have great authority over the entire household.— 
Vide “ Hinds as they are,” Chap I., pp. 3, 4. 


Hasti dareyi nah wivah tah bujth kad kapas, 
The elephants couldn’t stand because of the wind, but the 
old woman went out and gathered the cotton from the plant. 


A poor, insignificant man can often accomplish what kings and 
others in authority have utterly failed to do. 


Hastt yad gasah gyad. 
A handful of grass for an elephant’s stomach. 
A mere drop in a bucket. 


Hastis yad phat tah bangih délih with ! — 

The elephant’s stomach burst open and they mended it with 
hemp-skin ! 
Imperfect repairs. 


Hatah dedi ruhana man dit, tah kheni sum nah ale kuj ! 
*¢Q, mother, two and half maunds of onions will be given to 
you;” and she has not got a plant to eat! 
Promise of help, but no means of fulfilling it. 


Hatah juwah puntshis méh tih hétah manz. 
Hie, sir, here’s a puntshi. Take me into your company. 


A man who forces himself upon people who do not particularly 
care for him. 


Puntsht is the twentieth part of an 4nd, a small coin, not in use 
now, but to be obtained in the bazar. 
Hatah mir hakim. 


The doctor killed a hundred men. 
A doctor of some experience. 


LD 
rua 


Hatih gav 2th matih gav. 
A promise is a charge to keep. 

Workmen who have promised to do some work, and on that 
promise have received some rupees in advance, often repeat these 
words as they walk away from the person’s house. 


Hatis khash tah hangani mi thi. 


Kisses for the chin and an axe for the throat. 
A traitor. 


Hiziras bog niziras chob, 
A share of the dinner to each of those present, but a beating 
for the cook, 


Sic vos non vobis, 


Héh pantsh, dih pantsh bardbar, 
To take five or give five—all the same to him, 
Poco curante. 


Héllah karo, Hajo, pallah, chhui dir, 


Be encouraged, O pilgrim, though your destination is far off. 
Encouraging a man in a difficult work. 


Héméyat dsin tah hiwuni mah péyin kdnsih, 

Patronize and be patronized, but do not tell any one, lest 
there should be harm (to the person patronized). 
Keep your own counsel. 


Hemi kémi. 

Like an insect to the pod (so is sin to a man). 
Sin brings its own punishment with it. 

Hénah és tah méh nah réh. 

Involved in difficulty, or taken prisoner, but for no fault of 
mune, 
The guiltless punished for the guilty. 


Heng ds nah tah watsharut chhih! 
She has not got horns yet, she is only a calf! 

Cited concerning a woman who bears her first child late in life. 
A beardless man. An elderly person without a grey hair. 


Herat dyth wandunt hak nah tah nah kath. 
When Herat came eleven days of winter, or nothing, re- 
mained. 
Herat (Shiva-rdtri) is a Hindt festival held on the fourteenth 
of the dark fortnight in the month Phagun (I'eb.—Mayrch). 
il 
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Herth wutshas anigatih, but chhulum baritih natth yét garas 
yt watih. 

Icame down stairs in the dark and washed my face ina 
waterpot filled with water. This must be done in this 
house. 

If you go to Rome you must do as Rome does. 


Llisih hirih tah bakhshish kharwtrth. 
''o take account of every cowrie, but to give away money by 
the maund (80 Ibs). 
Careful but generous. 
Tonav ratshut td. 
A festival without dogs, 
Pleasure without difficulty. 
Hond marin kih nah kat, Lalih nalawat tsalih nth zah. 
Whether they killed a big sheep or a small one, it was all 
the same, Lal always had the nalawat in her plate. 
Hardly treated. 
Lal Déd was very badly treated by her mother-in-law. One of 


the ways in which this woman delighted to tease her was by sending 
a stone called oe inher dinner. Cf. “‘ Panjab Notes and Queries,” 


No 20. Note? 


Honth chon nee nah.tah chinis khiwandah sund tth ni ? 
You have not a face like a bitch? Then your husband has 
(2.e., all the lot of you are bad). 


Honth khéyth jets sin, bint khéyth panah sén. 
He will eat a bitch, fur and all; and he will eat a chinar 
tree with the leaves. 
Querenda pecunia primum, virtus post nummos. 
Honin nétin tah monin tachin. 
Fleecing dogs and scratching walls. 
Ploughing the seashore. 
Hor kév. 
A black and white crow. 
A marked man. 
Hud gav kunut myund. 
Just a morsel without vegetables ieft. 
Natives are accustomed to eat their dinner in the following 
manner. First they take a mouthful of rice, and then a little veve- 
table, and so on revularly, until the meal is over. Should there 


happen to be a little rice left, but no vegetable, &e., left to eat with 
it, that little rice is not eaten, 
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Hud is dry and poor food ; without vegetables, &c. 
Cited concerning one who is experiencing a little trouble in his 
old age. All the previous time he has been very prosperous. 


Hukm-i-hikim o hakim chhuh marg-i-mafigit, 
The ruler’s and the doctor’s orders are (like) sudden death 
(é.e., they both must be obeyed quickly). 


Hul gandit batich natsin. 
Tightening her girdle the duck dances. 

Cited against a woman, who wishing to quarrel, goes and unites in 
a “row” going on close by. Kashmiri women have terrible tongues 
and most shrill voices. At the time of quarrelling they screech, 
shout, and dance to any extent. 


Hul gandit har karén. 
To tighten one’s girdle and fight. 


He means business. 


Hul kyah karih sédis ? 
What shall a crooked man do to a straight man ? 
The strength of a good character. 


Hin asin tah kins mah asin. 
May you be a dog, but not a younger son. 


Younger sons are generally the father’s butt, the mother’s scorn, 
and the brother’s fag. 
Persian.— Sag bash khiird ma bash. 


Hin kus nétih tah kur kus mangit néyth ? : 
Who will fleece a dog and who will take and marry a girl 4 
A good marriage is not such an easy matter. 


Hin nah tah kutsurut, 
Not a dog but a pup only. 
A childish-looking or childish-mannered person. 


Hii hini har kardén tah shélah sinzih tungih wizth kunt. 
Dogs fight among themselves, but at the time of the jackal’s 
cry they are united. 
Enemies are united against one common foe. 


Himi lut ai thawizén kandilas andar, tatih tih nerih hini 
lutut ; 

If a dog’s tail be set in a kand{l, there even it will remain a 
dog’s tail, 
Place does not alter race. 
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Kandtl (Kandil, Arabic,) is the painted wooden or silver box about 
1} ft. long and & ft. in circumference in which the heron’s feathers 
are fixed, and from which they depend. As many as three hundred 
feathers are sometimes worn, and as much as one rupee has been 
given for a feather. Rich people keep them hanging from the ceil- 
ings of their rooms from fear of the cat. Poor people can only 
afford to hire them for weddings, &c.? There are three or four 
heronries in Kashmir. 


ITiint mizas wital wieah. 
The sweeper is the cook for dog’s flesh. 

A wicked, dirty man for bad, dirty deeds. 

The Watul has been called the gipsy of Kashmfr, and indeed these 
people have all the manner and appearance of gipsies. They live 
separate from others, and by reason of their indiscriminate use of 
food are despised by all others, both Muhammedans and Hindis. It 
is a moot point whether the gipsies are not the descendants of Kash- 
miris, who were obliged to leave the valley at one time and another 
on account of persecutions and famines. 


Trini neyth bastah khalari. 

The dog took away the piece of leather (while the men were 
quarrelling over it). 
The dog represents the lawyer. 


Hini sund hyuh sabtr, achh ptr, balit dir, buthis nur, 
May you have patience like a dog, and may your eye keep 
undimmed. Let misfortune remain at a distance from you, 
and let cheerfulness be always upon your face. 
A Kashmiri’s blessing. 
One may often see both Hind& and Muhammedan women spread- 
ing forth their hands in a supplicating manner and offering this 
prayer as they squat by the river-side in the early morning. 


ini worn tah kivrawinah pakén, 
The dogs bark but the caravan goes on. 
A dog may as well bark at the moon. 


Hini-wushkah yir nah wawin tty bowin. 


Tares spring up where we do not sow them. 
Htini-wushkah literally is dog-barley. 


Hunih mashidih hund jinn. 
The ogre of the deserted mosque. 
A wretched, selfish fellow. 
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Himis athih aut méndaniiwun, 
To knead flour by a dog’s paw. 
Ne sutor ultra crepidam. 
Shirin o Khusrau.—Ki az biiatna najjdrt na dyad. 
Hinis chob dinah nerih gasui yot. 
You only get manure from hitting a dog. 
What is the good of a policeman beating a poor man? He will 
not get a bribe. : 
Hints mukhtahar. 
A string of pearls to a dog. 
Casting pearls before swine. 


Hinis pyav “ Sibirah” nav, sut, hd malih, xdnih yas wuthit 
dv. 
The name “Patient’’ has been given to the dog, but he 
knows, O father, whom he has come to bite, 
A generally good man, who now and again breaks out into a, fit of 
passion, &. 
Hurth hén wurth kyah tah dinas? 
What! will he throw a handful of grass into the fire-place ? 
Like a handful of grass in a fireplace is a little money in a big 
concern—soon swallowed up. 
Hurdus tah burdus! 
A beating and smiting ! 
Such a hullabaloo ! 
Husth wun tah musth dyih patsh. 
A woman said something and she believed it. 
Credulity. 
Hyut kami tah dyut kami, 
Who took and who gave? (God). 
“ The Lord gave and the Lord hath taken away.”—Job i. 21. 


Jahimik tamok, 
Tobacco from Jahdm (i.e., splendid tobacco). 
Jahdim tobacco is said to be the finest in the valley. 


Jahin chhuh ashkun mazhar. 
The world is a theatre of love. 


Jaméat gayth karémat. 

A company of men is as good as a miracle (i.e. difficult 
matters are easily accomplished by their mutual and united 
help). 


Jin kus chhuh ? Panun pdn, 
Who is good? I myself. 


Suum cuique pulerum. 


Jinah, ditah dastér pinah roa tah wudah nun. 

Beloved, give me your turban and you remain bareheaded. 
Cited when a man asks for something which is indispensable to 

you. 


Jandanuti chhéh zuwah dsin. 
Lice is in the beggar’s ragged cloak. 

A quick reply given to the importunate mendicant. 

Lice here stands for money. Hence “ You’ve got as much money 
as there are lice and dirt sticking to your garment.”’ 


Jandas piri, yath karizth wandas réhat. 
Blessed be the ragged garment, which keeps me warm during 
the winter. 
The poor man’s retort when twitted concerning the antiquity of 
his garment. 


Jangas mane chhai thil tih tah gili tih. 

You get purse and bullet, too, from fighting ; (therefore think 
over the matter before you enter the lists against an adver- 
sary.) 

A man had an ass which he used for carrying loads by day, and 
was leaving out in the field at night to pick up what grass the poor 
animal could find there. The ass rebelled against such treatment, 
and one night ran away to the king’s stable, and was there fed most 
liberally along with the royal horses. Ho became very fat and 
strong and was very happy ; but, alas! a war commenced, and when 
the enemy had arrived near to the king’s capital, all the royal 
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horses, and the solitary ass, were turned out and sent forward to the 
fight. Thero the ass saw one horse after another shot down, and _be- 
coming afraid he escaped back again to his former master. ‘“ Here 
is the gGli as well as the thil,” said he, as he galloped back. “ Better 
to have little and sure.” 


“Jat pat” zih Khudé rat. 
“Quickly”? you must lay hold upon God. 

There is but a step between you and death, or some terrible mis- 
fortune, or some great event. You must act at once. Then throw 
yourself upon God tp prosper you. 

Nec Deus intersit, nisi dignus vindice nodus. 


Jiyth chhuko 2th shiyih chhuko. 
You are safe in your own place, 
Landed and house property are sure investments. 


Jawinis nah rozgir ; lukutis maj marani ; tah budis dshani . 
marant. Yim trénawai kithah chhéh sakht musibat, 

A young man without work; a mother dying and leaving a 
baby ; the wife of on old man dying. These three are 
terrible misfortunes. 


‘Id gh wasit sun kyah ranat ? Watih karav maslahat katih 
karav din ? 

Véndaras bihit gitah panun héiwat, thusth pan khérat ajih 
dusth tin. 

Daharih pintsh gaz pat pdwah niwai; hdwai garah karun 
kého gav. 

Sulith wulih gov pdntsh zah tih nov chiwai; umrih thiéwai 
gursah tamannd. 

Katih péth watih pith binah phutariwi ; héwai garah harun 
kého gav. 

Sémit khét chét pingah thoh thawat ; héwai garah karun keho 

av. 

Lay pashpiwai mij mashrawai ; hiwai garah karun kého gav. 

Going to ’Id gah what shall we cook? Let us take counsel on 
the road, where we shall make the fire-place. 

Sitting at my wheel I will show you my wisdom. I will 
stretch the bad cotton to half the height of the wall. 

I will get a five-yard than for you out of six pounds of wool ; 
V’ll show you the manner of my house. 

I will never get the mill at early morning from five cows ; 
but 1 will keep you all your life waiting for milk. 
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At a word upon the road I will break the pot; I’ll show 
you the manner of my house. 

I will eat and drink with my friends, but keep the millet-seed 
and straw for you. I'll show you the manner of my house. 

T will give you the strainings of the pot ; and you will forget 
your mother. Tl show you the manner of my house. 

A lazy, ill-tempered woman. 

The author of these words is unknown, but everybody knows them 
and quotes them, in whole or in part, and sometimes in song, against 
that woman, through whose bad temper, indiscretion, or extrava- 
gance, the husband has been brought to ruin. 

‘Id gah, "Id., Arab., (the place of sacrifice), is a beautiful park-like 
plain lying just outside the right of Srinagar. At its northern end 
there is a fine old wooden mosque overshadowed by some lofty 
chintr trees. The mosque is called the ’Ali Masjid, and was built 
in the time of Sultan Husain Badshth by Khwaja Hasti, Sonar, about 
1471 A. D. No Muhammedan observes the fast of the Bamazin 
with greater strictness than the Kashmiri. 

Than is a piece of cloth. A five-yard than would be an extremely 
small one; and six pounds of wool, if properly spun, &c., should 
make a full than of ten yards or more. 


Illat galih tah ddat galih nah. 
The ill may go, but the habit will stick. 


Ilm be-amal goyt kih an sindis athas mashal. 
Knowledge unused is like a torch in the hand of a blind man. 
Persian—’Ilm 7 be ’amal zambir ¢ be-’asal. 


Ilmas gatshih amal dsuni. 
Knowledge should be brought into use. 


Insin chhuh poshih khutah dwel tah lanih khutah dur. 
Man is more fragile than a flower, and yet harder than a 
stone, 
A man’s own pain or trouble affects him, but not he tears and 
pain of another. 


Insinah sund kimat chhut satowuh-shat rupayth. 
The price of a man is Rs, 2,700. 

Two men get angry with one another and fight. The above saying 
is generally quoted by the man who is getting the worst of the 
scrimmage, and wishes to end it. 

Two reasons have been told me why this sum especially has been 
sect as the price of a man. One reason is, that in the days of the 
Mughals Rupees 2,700 was the fine imposed upon every murderer in 
lieu of his life. Another reason is, that Akbar, like other equally 
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great and envied monarchs, was accustomed to sleep in secret places. 
Sometimes he would disguise himself as a faqfr, or as a shopkeeper 
and sleep by the roadside or inashop. One night he wandered a 
little farther than usual and found himself in a foreign and uncul- 
tivated country. Strange to say, his favorite minister, Bir Bal, had also 
strayed to the same place. They met, and while they were engaged 
in conversation, an one-eyed man came up to them, and said to the 
king, “You have taken out my eye, which I think to be worth the 
sum of Rupees 1,200. Give me this money, or restore to me my 
other eye.’’ Akbar was nonplussed by the man’s sudden appearance 
~and audacious request; but Bir Bal Was equal to the occasion, and 
replied, “ Yes, it is quite true. We have your eye; and if you will 
come to-morrow morning, we will return it to you.’ The man 
agreed and left. Bir Bal immediately sent off to the butchers for 
some sheep’s eyes. After some time they arrived, and he had them 
put each one separately into a little wooden box by itself. In the 
morning the man came again ; and when he arrived he was informed 
that the king had several eyes by him, and that it was impossible 
to tell which’ particular one belonged to this man. Would he kindly 
allow his other eye to be taken out, so that it might be weighed 
and measured; in that way they would be able to tell which of 
the number of eyes belonged to him. 

The man was blinded for life, and henceforth gave no more trouble 
to the king. (So much did the poor man value his sight, that he 
estimated each eye at Rupees 1,200, and the whole rest of the body 
at Rupees 300 only.) 


Insénas gatshih dsuni khoe. 
Poshas gatshth dsuni boe. 
Politeness is required in man, 


Scent is required in a flower, 
“ As charity covers u multitude of sins before God, so does 
politeness before men.” — Greville. 


Insinas tah insinas chhéh tits tafiwat, 
Vits khudayas tah bandas chhéh. ; : 
Between man and man there is as great difference as there 1s 


between God and a slave. 
There are no two persons alike. 


Jumah Mashidih handin nimdz athah. ' 
The Juma Masjid people have given up praying. 

While people from the country come in crowds to the great 
mosque of the city, the people living close to the mosque sit in 
their shops all through the Friday hoping for trade ; and they are 
not disappointed. 

Nimdz athah, lit. prayers from the hand—out of hand—gone. 
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Izaat chhuh pananis dsas andar. 
Honour is inside your mouth. 
Take heed to your words, 


Izaatich hir tah be-izzatich khir chhéh bardbar. 
A cowrie obtained honourably and a kharwér obtained dis- 
honourably are equal in value. 
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Kahah rét sanz bash. 
Like an eleven month’s man, 

A man who stints himself now, that he may be rich hereafter. 

A man hearing that rice was cheap and good, bought as much as 
he thought would be sufficient for the next year, and stored it away 
in his house. Kashmiris are constantly storing something or other 
so that their houses generally resemble w small godown. Well, it 
happened, that this man had not correctly reckoned, and that there 
was only enough for eleven months in store. What was he to do? 
He had spent all his money, and to borrow he was ashamed. 
Accordingly he determined to fast for one month, and stupid man 
like he was, he thought that it would be much better to have the 
fast now instead of having to look forward to it all through the 
eleven months. He had not faith in God to supply his wants here- 
after. The consequence was that the man and wife and all the family 
died just before the fast was over, and left eleven months’ rice in 
the house! 


Kahan garan kunt tév ; himmat rév tah wanav kas ? 

Only one frying-pan for eleven houses ; courage gone; and to 
whom shall we speak? 
Time of great distress. 


Kahan gdv révmuts. 
Eleven men have lost a cow between them. 
A great loss, but many to share it. 
Kahan gayth kunt wani, tim gayih rani anni. 
Eleven men came to the same unfortunate state; they each 


went and fetched a wife for themselves. 
Cited when several male members in a household are unfortunate. 


Kahan kah watah. 
Eleven roads to eleven men. 
Tot homines, tot sententie. 


Kahan kunut shaitén. 
One wicked fellow for eleven men. 
Hindusténi.—Ek machhlt sére taldb ko ganda kartt hat. 
Kahan mdi puturan kunut srénah-pat. 
QOne loin cloth to eleven fathers and sons. 
Climax of distress. 
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Kahan thawin sii akis nah tshandn wit. 
He promises eleven people but does not throw food to one. 
Great promises but little deeds. 


Kajth hanzah korih sat, 


Kaj and her seven daughters. 

There was a poor deaf woman who had seven daughters, whom 
shesupported with the greatest difficulty. At last God seeing her 
struggle gave her seven handfuls of food secretly every day. After 
a time the mother thought that if she left one daughter to go her 
own way, she might save one handful of food, or, at all evens, have 
a little more to give to the others. But God only gave her six 
handfuls then. After a while she sent another daughter away and 
then another, but still God continued giving one handful less for 
each girl dismissed, until at last not one daughter and not a scrap 
of food were left to the woman. 


Kikun héput. 
Father’s bear. 

Nothing really to be afraid of. 

Kashmiri parents are accustomed to frighten their children into 
good behaviour by saying ‘‘ There isa bear coming. Quiet, quiet,” 
&e. ‘ 


Kal ai karak tah kajt marek; kal nai karak tah marak 
nah 2ah, 

If you worry, it will bring you to the grave; but if you do 
not worry, you will never die. 
’ Tis not from work, but from worry, that half the people dic. 


Kalam-zan, shamsher-zan, huste-zan chhih be-aklas nish 
baribar. 

A quill-driver, swordsman, and brothel-keeper, are (each one) 
no more than an ignorant man. 


Kalas péth gari phutarit khini. 
Breaking a water-nut upon one’s head and eating it. 

Earning with difficulty. 

There was a very godly Hindt, a Rishi, living in Kashmir. Upon 
a certain day one of his disciples came crying unto him and saying, 
that his mother had died. The Rishi enquired the age of the woman, 
and finding that she was very old, he told the man not to weep; 
because it was time that his mother should die. The disciple, 
however, did not agree with this, and begged the Rishi to allow her 
to live a few years more. The Rishi told him to crush some water- 
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nuts (Traba bispinosa) upon his mother’s head; and it should come 
to pass that she would revive, and live as many years as there 
were broken water-nuts. 

Now the bereaved son did not like the idea of breaking hard nuts 
upon his deceased mother’s head ; still it was the order of the Rishi, 
and so he did so. Eleven nuts were broken and for eleven years 
longer the mother lived. 


Kali sanz bol-bdsh zdnth kali sund mol md). 
Only a dumb man’s parents understand a dumb person’s 
speech. 
A little child’s prattle is comprehensible only to the parents ; and 
a@ man’s speech is understood by his countrymen only. 


Kalas tih raz, nalas tih raz- 
A rope for the head and a rope for the legs. 
A strict watch over any body or anything. 


Kaldyih bisini thulas karan treh sini. 

A tin finger-ring turos an egg into three dishes of meat and 
vegetables. 
A great show, but little under it. 


Kalis mundis Khuddt rézi. 
God is pleased with the dumb, simple man. 


“ Kali nun ih nunut ?” “ Kali, syun zih syunui ?” 
“© dumb man, salted?” ‘Yes, salted.’ ‘O dumb man, 
unsalted ?”? “Yes, unsalted.” 

A story of a nervous young Englishman comes just now to mind, 
which exactly illustrates this saying. He was breakfasting out; 
and at the breakfast-table the hostess remarked, “I’m afraid your 
roll is not nice, Mr .’ “Oh, yes, thank you,” he replied, “it is 
splendid.” Ina little while eggs were placed upon the table, and 
Mr. took one, which turned out to be bad. The host, who was 
sitting close by Mr. , noticed this, and begged him to let the 
servant take it away and give him another; whereupon Mr. —— said 
“Oh! please don’t, I like bad eggs.” : 


Kam gatshih khyun tah gam gatshih nah khyun. 
Better to eat a little than to eat grief. 

“Any price rather than you should be angry,” says the shop- 
keeper to the customer. 


Kémadewan chhus athah dolamut. 
Kamadev has smoothed that man’s face with his hands. 
Cited on seeing any beautiful man or woman. 
Kémadev is the Hind Cupid or Eros, the god of Love, thought to 
be one of the most pleasing creations of Hinda fiction. 
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Kamas chhuh lamil tah tsaris chhuh zawial. 
Perfection is to the less and destruction to the more. 

A man somewhat spare in speech, expenses, &c., will become 
great ; but a man extravagant in words and expenses, &c., will come 
to ruin. 


Kaminas khidmat chhth zaminas chob. 
To serve a mean man is like beating the earth (ic, it is a 
profitless work), 


Kanah-dol chhui Botant sodaéhas bardbar. 
A man who turns away his ear (from scandal, &c.), is like 
the Botan or Ladak trade (7.e., receives great profit). 

A brisk trade is carried on between Kashmir and Ladak. I have 
heard that about Ibs. 128,000 of kil-phamb (pashm) or shawl-wool 
are imported annually into the valley by the butahwdni or Laddk - 
merchants. For the preparation, &c., of this wool, cf. Drew’s Book 
on Kashmir and Jammé. 


Kanah kapas kadunt. 
To bring cotton from the ear. 

Impossible. Some people attempt to do things in an impossible 
way. 

Cited also against that servant who hears everything pro or con 
about his master, and then goes and retails his information to his 
master. 


Kanas chhas nah batah ladan. 

I do not load my ear with food (7.¢c., Iam not such a fool 
as to try to put the food into my ear instead of into my 
mouth. I know what I’m about). 

Kashmiris say that a drunkard, who was very much under the 
influence of drink at the time, tried to feed himself by stuffing 
rice into his ears ; hence the saying. 


Kandas tah mujih kunui sad. 
The same taste to sugar-candy and a radish, 
Good or evil, noble or mean, all the same to him. 


Kanh nah kom Kulah-gom. 
(Going to) Kulagom without work. 

A man going an errand calls a friend, whom he meets on the way, 
to come along with him. If that friend does not wish to accompany 
him, he will probably reply as above. 

The workmen of Kulagom are said to be the cleverest in the 
valley. 
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Kant lagiyd nér 2th zanis yiyth dr? 

Will the stone burn, that the acquaintance should have 
mercy ? 
“ Save me from my friends,” 


Kani tah nunah phul gav darydvas. Kanih dup “ Buh gujis.” 
Nunun dupus ‘‘ Yusui gul sut gul.” 

A stone and a piece of salt fell into the river. The stone 
said “ I melted.’ The salt said “ That which melted, 
melted.” 


We should never complain as long as there are others worse off 
than ourselves. 


Kanih achh surmah tah lanjih zangih paijdmah. 
Antimony for the blind eye and trousers for the lame leg. 
* “Madame Rachel will rectify it.” 


Kanth achh wuzih kyah nindarth ? 
What will rouse the blind eye from sleep ? 
What cannot be cured must be endured. 


Kanth, fialé, tah athas két. 
**O, one-eyed man, work.” “It is at hand.” 
A one-eyed man is always ready for mischief. 
Panjabi.—Kdnd, terha, badfiald. 
(Also) Kénd, kachré’ hoch—gardand : zeh tinon kamedt ! 
Jablag bas apna chale, to kot na puchhe bat. 


Kanih garah barun jin tah wanguj garah nah. 
Better to fill your house with stones than to have a stranger 
in it. 
Kanth gurih kah mirah-khur. 
Eleven grooms for a one-eyed mare. 
A very strict watch over a very wicked person. 
Cited also sometimes when there are a large number of people 
appointed to a small work, which one man could easily perform. 


“One-eyed” is an expression generally introduced to show the 
wicked disposition of the person or beast. Vide supra. 


Kanth korih karyok rin tah shangun kyut gos kut kdmuni. 
The one-eyed girl was married ; hut she had not a room for 
sleeping in. 
An imperfect arrangement. 
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Kanth nakhah kani tah méh nakhah nah kanh. 
One stone lies close to another, but there is nobody near to me. 
Sikandar-nidma,—Birahna man o gurba ré postin. 


Kanth patah chhdnpun, 


Sling after the stone. 
To send another messenger to get news of the first, &c. 


Kanis chhud buthis péth “ Kdnid” dapin ? 
Is it wise to say “‘ O one-eyed man” in his presence ? 


Kanjar kuttah. 
The brothel-keeper’s dog. 

Quoted against the person who bears much humbug and pain at 
the hands of another, because he eventually hopes to get some profit 
out of him. 

There was once a dog, who day-by-day visited a certain house of , 
ill-fame in the city. Every time the dog went, the harlots used to 
beat it, but nothing discouraged the dog went again and again. 
One day his brother dogs got to hear of this, and enquired why he 
thus went time after time to a place, where he generally got beaten. 
“I do not go there for what I get to eat,” replied the dog, ‘ but 
because somotimes, when the chief harlot is angry with the other 
harlots, she says, turning to me, ‘This dog shall be your husband. 
That is the reason of my enduring all this abuse.” 

Kanjar kuttah—Kanjar is Hindustani; the Kashmiri ordinary 
word is gin. Kuttah of course has been Kashmirised from the 
Hindustani kuttd. 


Kér-i-Khudé zdnih Khuda. 
God knows his own work. 


Kér gat harit tah phishal gav zét. 
The work is all over, and an unlucky child is born. 

The deed is done. No alternative now. 

Several times are mentioned in the Nechih-puter as unlucky 
moments for a child to be born in. One time, Mul, is especially un- 
propitious. A child born at that time is sometimes separated from 
its parents, that it may not bring harm upon their house; at all 
events, it is an object of much care and expense to its father and 
mother, until its fate, perhaps, changes. 


Karim nanahwor. 
Barefooted Karim. 

Give a dog a bad name and you may as well hang him. 

Karim one day was seen walking without shoes on. The people 
called him “ Barefooted Karim,” and although always afterwards 
he wore nice shoes, yet the people continued calling him so up to the 
time of his death. 
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Hashirih kahai garah, 
Only eleven houses in Kashmir. 


Dark days. ; : 
The reader may have noticed the frequent occurrence of the 
number eleven, and especially in the last few pages. ‘ Like an 


eleven months’ man”; “Only one frying-pan for eleven houses”’ ; 
“Eleven men have lost a cow between them” ; ‘‘ Eleven men arrived 
at the same unfortunate state’; ‘One wicked fellow for eleven 
men’’?; ‘One loin-cloth for eleven fathers and sons”; ‘ Eleven 
grooms for a one-eyed mare’; and “ Only eleven houses in Kash~ 
mir,” &c., &c. As far as one can ascertain from the limited meaus 
of information at hand, this number is quite peculiar to the country. 
Captain Temple, in his most valuable and interesting ‘“‘ Survey of 
the Incidents in Modern Indian Folktales’’ (one of the appendices of 
‘* Wide-awake Stories”) does not mention thisnumber. The numbers 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 12, 18, 14, 18, 24, and larger numbers are 
quoted as occurring in several tales, but never the number eleven. 
This is somewhat remarkable, and the only reasons suggested for the 
frequency of this number in ‘‘ Happy Valley” folklore are the fol- 
lowing stories :—Nearly 800 years ago a faqir named Bulbul Shah 
came vid Tibet to Kashmir: When he had been here a little 
while he succeeded in turning Rentan Shah, the son of Raki, then 
king of the Valley, from Hinduism to the faith of Isl4m, and 
then Rentan Shah killed all the Hinds except eleven families. 

A variant of this story, leading to the same result, is that Zainu’l- 
Abadin had a most hot-headed son called Sult4n Haji, or Sultan 
Hyder. One day as this youth was going down the river Jhelum, 
when the boat reached ’Ali Kadal (the fifth bridge), he shot an 
arrow at a water-pot, which a little Panditdni girl was carrying on 
her head on the bank close by. The pot was broken to pieces, but 
the water was not spilt owing to its having been instantly turned 
into ice, which remained perfectly still upon the girl’s head. The 
little Panditani went home crying to her father, a Rishi, who was 
so much enraged with the young prince’s conduct, that then and 
there he cursed him, saying, “ May his hand be paralysed.” It 
happened according to the Rishi’s word. From that moment the 
prince was unable to move his right hand. 

When Zainu’labadin heard what had come to pass he was much 
grieved, and at once went to his son’s house to enquire further of the 
matter. Said the prince, ‘‘I fired an arrow and broke a little 
Panditanf’s water-pot, and scon afterwards I felt that my right arm 
was utterly powerless.” The king then summoned his ministers 
and bade them enquire where the little girl’s parents lived, and 
when after some time they had discovered the abode, he himself 
went to beg the Rishi’s pardon, and to beseech him to invoke the 
gods that they might restore the hand of the prince. The Rishi 
heard the king’s request and prayed, and then turning to Zainu’- 
4badin said, “The prayer will be answered, if you will take ong 
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of my daughtér’s grass shoes and burn it, and then rub the ashes 
thereof over the prince’s hand.’ The king thanked the Rishi for his 
kindness, went away witha glad heart, and did as he had been 
directed ; and no sooner was the prince’s hand rubbed with the ashes 
of the burnt shoe, then its former use and strength returned. There 
was great joy in the court that day. 

When the king saw this, he perceived that these Hindis were a 
very holy people ; for none but the good and righteous could thus 
afflict and recover again by their curses and prayers. Accordingly, 
he at once began to think of a plan for rendering them unholy. 
Persian teachers Were introduced into the valley, and the Hindis 
were ordered to learn that language ; aid they were also commanded 
to eat yesterday’s fodd and pickles under penalty of the king’s great 
displeasure. A band of officers called Tsrili were appointed to see 
that this latter order was carried out. Tsrdlis the ancient name 
for the functionary called Mahalladar, for which see note to “ Khauf 
kahund chhui, Sc. ; ef. also note to ‘Mol gav tsrol,” Sc. 

At length through threatenings and bribes all but eleven families 
complied with the king’s order. (Another story says that all but 
eleven families refused to obey, and so were killed or obliged to flee 
the country.) In consequence of this the Hindtis became unholy ; 
therefore their prayers and curses were of no avail, and they remain 
so to this day, eating yesterday’s food and studying Persian. 

However, the gods could not lightly pass over this matter, and 
therefore a Jogi went to the king and predicted that he would soon 
be ill, which prediction was fulfilled. 

On a certain day the king became very sick and the next day he 
‘vas worse, and so he continued until all hope of his recovery had 
quite gone. While in this state the Jogi with his disciple was 
walking about outside the palace, and telling every one that he 
could divine; and that by virtue of his art he was quite certain that 
there was no other remedy for the king but the following :— 

“The Jogi must take out his own soul from his body and place it 
within the lifeless body of the king.” Presently Zainu’labadin 
died, and the Jogi with his attendant was admitted within the 
palace and conducted to the corpse. In a minute or two the Jogi 
and his disciple were left alone in the death chamber. Turning to 
the latter the Jogi said “I am about to take out my spirit, and put 
it within this dorpse. Take care of my body after death, and put 
it in some secret place.” It was so done; and when the king’s 
wazirs and servants came into the room afterwards they beheld 
Zainu’labadin sitting up in his bed well and strong. Great were 
the rejoicings of the people and great the gratitude of the king, 
who lived for many, many, years after this. 

These accounts are most perpleximg. Rentan Shah, the son of 
Raki, has perhaps been mistaken for Ratan Shdh, the successor of 
Raja Ven or Vena of Ventiptir, concerning whom the people say that 
a famous fagir named Bulbul Shah flew over from Baghd4d in w 
night and converted him and all his subjects to the Muhammedan 
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faith on the following morning. But again this Rentan may have 
been Runjun, son of the king of Tibet, who invaded Kashmir in the 
time of Sana Deva, 1315 a. pD., assumed the rule of the country, 
and became a Muhammedan under the name of Shams-ud-din (the 
gun of the faith). 

A story just crops up, in which Raja Ven is called Ratan Shah ! 

Then in the second story Zainu’labadin has certainly been credit, 
ed with the evil deeds of his father, Sikandar Butshikan, of whom 
it is related, that he did put to death all Hindis who refused to 
embrace Islam. (Cf. latter part of story attached to “ Mattanuk 
batah,” &¢) Zainu’ldbadin is generally represented as a good and 
merciful king. “ Tawarikh-i Birhal” says ;: “‘ He was good and kind ta 
every one, whether Musalm4n or Hindi, and he brought back again 
to the Valley the Brahmans, who had been compelled to leave it 
during the oppressive reign of Sikandar,” 

A few notes from a Persian work by the late Diwdn Kirp4 Rém, 
and entitled ‘ Gulzdr-i-Kashmir,” are still more confusing. Runjun, 
son of the king of Tibet, is now Sultén Rattanjeo, an imbecile 
prince of Tibet, who as a mere child was brought into this country 
and so knew nothing of his father’s religion, and was therefore 
easily converted to Islim by Bulbul Sh4h. Sultan Shams-ud-din 
was the third ruler of Kashmir after Sultan Rattanjeo. It was 
during Sikandar’s successor’s, Sultén ’Ali Shah’s, reign (1418—1424 
A.D.) that those Hindts who refused to embrace Islam were obliged 
to leave the country, and while on their way out of the country 
many of them were seized and burnt alive. 

Whatever the truth may be, it will be seen that the Kashmiri 
Hindas, especially, have reason to remember the number eleven. 
(Cf. also Drew, ‘‘ Jammu and Kashmir,” p. 69.) 


Kathih khutsh watih pakawani. 

A bribe for a word and bakhshish for just going (to call a 
friend, &c.) : 
A man keen upon bribes and gifts. 

Kathih suit chhuh wélin hdnthi dud. 

By a word to cause milk to flow from the breasts of a barren 


woman. 
The power of a word in season. 


Kathih suét wasih wéh tah kathih suét wasth sréh, 
A word stirs up anger or love. 


Katih, Bi, ? Kut, Ba, gatshak? Kyah chhut niw ? 

Sirinth ds. Sirahom gatshah. Sas chhum bastih. Salih 
chhum nev, 

Whence have you come, Brother? Whither are you going, 
Brother? What is your name? 
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I have come from Sirin. I shall go to Sirahom. I have some 
pulse in my wallet. My name is Salih. 
A take-off upon the conventionalities of theday. Notice play upon 


the letter U™» sin. 


Katsur dapin bdtsan guts nah dinah dyu n, 

Kon dapdén son guts nah kanh tih yun. 

Khosah dapin gosah guts nah kinsth gatshun, 

The brown-haired man (or woman) says, ‘‘ Why should I give 
food to my family ?” 

The one-eyed person says, ‘‘We do not want to see any 
one.” 

The khosah says, ‘‘ Why should any person be angry 2” 
Kashmiris say an ordinary brown-haired person ig invariably 

stingy and selfish; a one-eyed person is generally disrespected, cf. 

“ Kanih fiald,” &c. ; and the khosah is a man with the little 

goat-like beard who has got a name for affability,—cf. ‘“‘ Khosah 

khén.” 


Kéwah, kdwah, kdwah, hat. 

A crow, (another) crow, (a third) crow, a hundred crows. 
A lie increases as it goes. 
Cf. “The Three Black Crows —Byron. 


Kiwak yanthwol. 
A crow’s wedding company. 

A bad wedding arrangement; everything upside down. 

These words are the first line of a little verse sung, or rather 
shrieked forth, by little children, who gather together in different 
parts of the city at evening time to play, and watch the crows 
come home to roost. I have seen thousands upon thousands 
of crows, a procession, at least, half-a-mile in length, returning 
past my house; and a tremendous noise they make during the 
five minutes or so they are passing. This is the song the little 
children shout :— 


Keiwah yanihwol, 
Murddun mol. 
Diham nai ras han. 
Kadai mulak aul. 
Of which the translation is :— 
O company of crows. 
Keen after your own interest. 
If you don’t give me a little wine. 
I will pull out your nest by the roots. 
The crow, on account of its bold and gelfish character, is called in, 
Kashmfr “ The father of Matlab, 
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Kiwn gojih tshar. 
A big basket of kernels for crows (soon gone), 
Cited to a man who gobbles up his food quickly. 


Kawan hichhiv kakki sund pakun. Pananut pakun mutus. 
A crow learnt to walk like a cuckoo, and forgot his own 
walk. 
Sikandar-nama—Kuldghe tage kabak ra gosh kard. 
Tage khweshtan ré fardmosh kard. 


Kéwas nish nitih-han. 
A small piece of meat in a crow’s claws. 
A bad debt. 


Kawi kur kav 2ih tshétiwoni tr dv. 

The crow has cawed; throw away the tshetiwon (i.e., the 
water in which Hindus wash their hands after a meal) ; 
and be off to your work. 

One of the divisions of the city of Srinagar is so far removed from 
the Sher Gari (or Sher Gadi,) where all the state apartments and 
government offices are situated, that the government servants, who 
reside there have to rise and eat their breakfasts early, so as to arrive 
at their posts in the Sher Gari at the right time. 


Kiwuj yutin kilih kilih khéyam, tutén mashinam nah sitam 
chini. 

As long as the burner of the dead will not poke me (z.e., to 
arrange my body so that it may burn quickly and proper- 
ly), so long shall I not forget your tyranny. 


Kiyur nir tah parud yir, yim donowai chhti nah wafidir, 
A pine-wood fire and a strange-countryman friend, these two 
are not lasting. 


Kizis tah ldntshas myulut kyah ? 
What has the k4z{ to do with an eunuch ? 

The judge is not for the good but for the evil. 

There are many eunuchs in the valley and they are all Muham- 
medans. Nearly all of them live in T4shawdn, Sr{nagar ; and are 
employed in marriages to make amusement, or at funerals to join 
in the lamentations. 


Kéhkih chhuh din kinin péth, tréh man ranin tah sheh man 
thekin. 

Kéhkih’s fire-place is in the top storey; she cooks three 
maunds and boasts six maunds. 
A lying braggart. 
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Kéenh mah tah ditam tah ani tali nitam. 
Don’t give me anything but let me have your ear. 
A patronising look from those in authority is worth a large sum, 


Keikahlachth chhuh péwin, ddyih garih ydd. 
A lizard remembers a matter one hour afterwards. 

Natives believe that this animal treasures up enmity against a 
man and bites him afterwards, when he can do so safely. 


Kentsah chon tah lentsah myon, sut gav wisah-pon. 
A little for you and a little for me, this is friendship. 
A friend is one not merely in word, but also in deed. 


Kentsan dittham gulilah yétsut ; 

Kentsan zontham nah dinas wir ; 

Kentsan tshunitham niti brakma-hatsut. 

Bagawinah chinth gats namaskdr. 

To some you gave many poppies (7.e., sons) ; 

And some you haltered (with a daughter) for murdering 4 
Brdhman (in some former existence). 

O Bhagawant, (the Deity, the Most High,) I adore your 


greatness. 


Kentsan dyuttham aurat dlav, kentsav racheyth nilah Weth. 

Kentsan achh lajih mas chit talav, benh gat winan phélav 
dit. : 

Some Thou (O God) called from Thy heaven ; some held the 
Jhelum in their bosom. 

Some have drunk wine and lift their eyes upwards; some 
have gone and closed their shops. 
Whom God will, God blesses. 


Kenisan dyuttham yut kiho tut, kentsan yut nah tah tut 
leyth ? 

God has given to some (blessing) here and there (7. e., in 
both worlds), and He has given to some nothing either 
here or there. 


Kentsan rani chhai shihij bint, nerav nébar shuhul karav. 

Kentsan rani chhat bar péth hint, nérav nébar tah zang 
khéyiwo. 

Kentsan rani chhat adal tah wadal ; kentsan rani chhai 
zadal tshat. 
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Some have wives like a shady chindr, let us go under it and 
cool ourselves. 

Some have wives like the bitch at the door, let us go and get 
our legs bitten. 

Some have wives always in confusion, and some have wives 
like bad thatch upon the roof. 
Lal Déd’s sayings. 

Kétah halt tah bizar josh. 

False coin and bazar noise. 


The consequence of going into the bdz4r. It is better to have 
things made at home. Then one may be sure of no deception. 


Khairah nah bog tah sharah. 


No share in the good, but in the evil. 
A real friend. 


Khairas téjil tah nydyas tatil. 

Quick to do good, but slow to quarrel. 
Good advice. 

Khairuk gom tasalli chinih sharah nishih rachnam Khudit. 

I have got the comfort of having done good; God will bless 
me from your wickedness. 

Khaish-i-zan péth kant, khaish-i-mard sar-gardan. 

A woman’s relations are honoured, but a man’s relations are 
despised. 


Khim tama huchhimatsth kolih. 

An avaricious man goes to a dried-up stream (7. e., gets no 
profit). 
Avarice is always poor, but poor by his own fault. 

Khim tama tah apazyor, 

An avaricious man is a liar. 


Khan badé khin badé, manzbég chhés kum tsut ada! 

A big tray, a big tray, and in the middle of it halfa loaf of 
chaff ! 
Ostentation. 

Khanabalah Khédani Yar. 

From Khanbal to Khadan Yar (i.e., as far as one can go in 


a boat in Kashmir). 
Dan to Beersheba. Land’s End to John O’Groat’s. 
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Khinamilén nah koj tah parzanan mimuz. 
No breakfast for the son, but a luncheon for the meaner 
domestics. 


Khandawiév bor. 

A shawl-weaver’s load, (i.e., a little light load). 
Shawl-weavers are in general a sickly class. If they get five 

traks instead of six traks of paddy, the proper measure now-a-days 

for one rupee, they will not notice they have short weight; on the 

contrary, they will think that they have seven traks. (A trak is 4 

sers.) 


Khandawdv hémayat. 
Defending a shawl-weaver. 

R4j4 Kak, who died about eighteen years ago, was over the shawl, 
trade in Kashmir. If any person in those days took upon himself 
to order or harm a shawl-weaver, he was immediately summoned 
before R4j4 K4k and severely punished. Consequently these weakly, 
ill-paid people then enjoyed such immunity from petty tyranny, as 
they do not experience now. 

My servant (I am sorry to say) is constantly striking and com- 
manding others “as good as himself.” He thinks that being the 
servant of the sdhib he is infinitely superior to ordinary folk, 
and has a licence to do so. Frequently he receives the above reply; 
“Who are you, a shawl-weaver, to do such an act ?” 


Khar bud tsalinat tah véd bud laginat 

May bad knowledge (lit. an ass’s understanding) flee from 
you and good knowledge (lit. that derived from a study 
of the Vedas) stick to you. 
A Kashmiri Pandit’s prayer before teaching his child, or before 

sending him to the Brahman to be taught. 


Khar khénat khar-khev, 
(Called an) ass-eater before he has eaten the ass. 
Undeserved blame ; a false charge. 


“ Khar kirdyih. Ashndé kyah ?” 
“ Worked like an ass. What is friendship ?” 

Work is work, whether done for a relation or friend, or not; and 
the labourer is worthy of his hire. Don’t be afraid to ask for the 
money. 

Khar pitis guri ptt lonahwant. 
Asking a colt as a gift after buying a young ass. 

It is the custom in Kashmir to give “a trifle in” with the pur- 
chase. This is called dastari. 
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Kharas gor yej 
A big sugar-biscuit for the donkey. 
Instruction i is wasted upon the stupid man. 


Kharas kharkharah, 
A comb for the donkey. 


Honour given to one not worthy of it. 


Kharas khasit tah buth path kun karit. 
Mounting the ass with his face towards the tail. 
A brazen-faced fellow. 


The whole saying is— 


Kharas khasit tah buth path kun karit ; 
Kilahchan manjanak kharahan phirit ! 

He mounted the ass with his face towards the tail; 
And at night he asked the ass from them ! 

During the rule of the Pathans, debtors were sometimes punished 
by being made to sit upon an ass in this way and driven through 
the bazar. A certain Pandit was once thus treated, and was such 
a shameless man as to ask the government for the ass, when his 
ride was over. 


Kharis rij déyanut garin. 
A wicked man’s reign is of one hour's duration. 


Khatt dit tah chhéh dapin, 2th sinén chhih bar wath. 
Giving a bill of divorcement, and the woman saying, “ The 
door is open to me.” 
Some hope of re-instalment. 


Khauf kahund chhut ? zih pananis mahalladirah sund. 
Whom do you fear? My Mahalladar. 

A mahalladdr is an officer in charge of a division of the city. His 
* principle duty seems to be to spy over the people in his district. 
He is always fee’d by the people, and generally hated by them, 
which is no very great matter for surprise. 


Khé, khé, gomut ghis mautich chhas nah khabar, 
Eating, eating, he has become lustful, and there is no care ‘of 
death to him, 


Khth givi gaésah dharmakih pasah. 
O cow, eat some grass for the sake of dharma. 

Come let us be friends again. 

Dharma is a Sanskrit word, and means the duties of the masses 
of the Hindé people. Sometimes these are called Abhi-dharma. 
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Should the family cow be sick, the owner will often stroke her 
neck and face, saying the above words. Great is the love of all 
Hind4as, and especially of the Kashmiri Hind4, for the cow. It is 
gratitude that prompts this affection, and has lead the Hindus to 
regard the cow as sacred—egratitude to the beast for sustaining them 
during their wandering southwards over barren mountainsand through 
treeless deserts. If it had not been for the cow’s milk then, pro- 
bably hundreds upon hundreds of them would have perished; and 
‘so in gratitude to the cow, which furnished them with sustenance 
and carried their burdens, the Hindis magnified her into a god, 
and worship and honour her accordingly. 


Khémas khir tah horas nah hr. 
I will eat his kharwar and not pay him a cowrie. 
A bad debtor. 


Khénah khéwin tah mdashihwit. j 
Eating dinner, but as if he did not want it. 
A very nice, prim, proud fellow. 


Khénah khéwin tah wénah tsdri tsari. 

Eating his dinner, as though he were picking the wénah plant. 
Wenah is a plant like mint in shape of leaf and flavour. Itisa 

favourite of Shiva’s, in whose worship it is much used. 


Khénah khush hil tah kémih dilgir. 
Happy enough at your dinner, but sorrowful when at work. 
“Tf any would not work neither should he eat.”’—II. Thess. iii. 10. 


Khénah manzah wukus. 
Separate from eating. 
A quarrel in the house ; father and son will not eat together. 


Khénah mytith tah horanah tyuth. 

Sweet to the taste but bitter to pay for. 
Fly the pleasure that bites to-morrow. 

Khétah, mallah, kentshih. 7A’ tzu bi’ Uah. 

Ditah, mallah, kentshth. Nauzu bi lah. 


O mullah, eat something. (Ans.) Let me fly to God. 
O mullah, give something. (Ans.) God defend us. 


Khéomut pdisah wipas dyun chhuh dandas bardbar. 
To give back a paisi that has been eaten, is equal to losing 
it. 
An “eaten paisd” means a spent paisa. 
Persian.— Zar dddan bardbar jan didan. 
\ 
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Kheti milk suéti. 

The field must be always under the eye of the master (i.., 
needs constant looking after.) 
Mind your shop and your shop will mind you. 

Khéiwin pdnas tah thekin jahinas. 

He eats to himself, and then makes a boast (of his grand 


dinner) to the world. 
A selfish braggart. 


Khéyiheh Tsrilis horiheh nah mdlis, 

He would eat a Tsrol’s money, but would not pay (even) 
his father. 
A man who will make money any way, but will not pay any one, 


even, his own father. 
For Tsrol, cf. note “ Kashiri kahat garah.” 


Khidmat karizih nah Batah ginas hati wahari dapés ner 
pdnas. 

Never serve a vile Pandit, for after a hundred years (service) 
he will tell you to go away. 


Khizmat chhéh azamat, 
Service is greatness. 


Khojah byuth win tah dégilav sn. 
The Khojah sat in his shop among the pots. 

Carpenter with tools, but no work, &e. 

Shopkeepers make a great display of pots, although sometimes 
there is nothing inthem. A very poor Khojah is here supposed, all 
of whose pots are empty. 

Khojah chhuh khushi karin kih néchuv chhum gitul ; néchuo 
chhus pimah diwin kih molut chhum be-akl. 

The Khojah is happy in the thought that his son is wise ; the 
son is reproaching his father for his foolishness. 

Gulist4n, chap. VI.—Khwdja shddt kundn ki farzandam *dqil ast o 
pisar ta’na zandn kt padaram fartit ast, 


Khojah chhuh pathut tah tév wot bronth. 
The Khojah is behind, but news of him has come on before. 
News beforehand. 


Khojah Héji Béndiyas suét mujih bdjwat. 
To go shares in a radish with Khoiah H4ji Bandi. 

Little people cannot afford to speculate, though there may be 
every chance of making a lot of money quickly. 
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Khojah Hiji Bindi was a great man in Srinagar. One day he 
saw his son playing with the greengrocer’s son, and noticing that 
the other boy had a nice shawl on, he went off straight to the 
greengrocer and said, “Look here. I see that your business is 
thriving, and so would like to do something in ‘your line’ for 
myself. Will you go partners with me? Will you give me rupees 
1,000, and allow me to spend the money in radishes? I also will 
give rupees 1,000, and we will share the profits half and half 
alike.—You know how these vegetables pay for growing.’ The 
greengrocer agreed and paid the money. Radishes were purchased 
to the extent of rupees 2,000 and planted. When the month of 
February came round, the two partners determined to take up their 
radishes, but, alas! they were every one a failure. The poor 
greengrocer was ruined, whilst the wealthy Khojah simply lost w 
little money. 


Khojah Momuni thul, kah heni tah bah kanant. 
Khojah Mom’s egg ; buy at the rate of eleven and sell at the 
rate of twelve. 

A non-paying concern. 

Khojah Mom once brought up eleven melons with him from 
Baéramula direction, to sell in Srinagar. On reaching the custom- 
house he was obliged to give twelve melons as a tax for his eleven 
melons. He gave the eleven melons and then went and sold his 
blanket to purchase another melon to give the toll-taker. Things 
were carried on in a very loose way in Kashmir in those days. 
Khojah Mom then went and sat down by a cemetery and would not 
allow the people to bury their dead without first giving him some 
money. In the courge of a few days the king’s son died and a 
great company, including the king, went to bury him. When the 
crowd reached the burial-ground, the Khojah went forward and said, 
“T cannot allow you to bury the body.” The king enquired, ‘‘ Who 
are you to speak thus P” The Khojah answered, ‘‘I am the queen’s 
brother-in-law,” ‘Buh chhus Rint hund hahar.’ When the king 
heard that, he begged the Khojah to permit the burial of the body, 
and gave him a,large present in money. On the king’s return to 
his palace he told his wife about the relation whom he had met 
in the cemetery, and she replied, ‘‘O king, how stupid you are ! 
Did you not know that men only have hahars—not women ?” 

A wealthy man, the Khojah now began trading again, and used to 
buy eggs at the rate of eleven and sell them at the rate of twelve. 
Cf. “story of the villager who, going to sell his eight brinjals in a 
village where there were nine headmen, returns minus vegetables 
and basket, because he had to conciliate the headmen witha brinjal 
apiece, and the ninth with the basket,” given in ‘‘ Notes on some 
Sinhalese Proverbs and Stories in the Atita-Vdkya-Dipaniya,” by 
A. M. Sendnayaka. 

Hahar is Kashmiri for the Hindustani sald. 
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Khojah, nun til kaho? 
Khojah, what’s your salt and oil? 
Cited by people when asked to do something beyond their power. 
A Khojah through change in the prices of things lost all that he 
possessed. For some time, however, until his case was thoroughly 
known, the people came as usual to enquire the prices of his goods. 
The poor old man would sit at the back of his shop and cry, 
“ Humph! What’s your salt and oil ?” 


“ Khojah si gimah han niyihawah.’ “ Asi trov pinai.” 
**O Khojah, you were turned out of your little village.” 
(Oh, no,) I left it of my own accord.” 
Salva dignitate. 


Khojah tth mod tah tsds tih baleyth. 
The Khojah died and got relief from his cough. 
Death puts an end to all troubles. 


Khojah, tsah tih yik nah, tah buh tih samakhai nah zah, 

O Khojah, you will not come to me, and I shall never see you 
again. 
Lamentation over a corpse. 


Khojah wagavi héyith mukiminah, tah Khojah wagavi kanih 
tah mukiminah, 
If the Khojah buys a mat, it is a fee, and if the Khojah sells 


a mat, it is a fee, 
Khojahs are very sharp in striking a bargain. 





Khojah, wuthd tshun tah sudah kamih. 
O Khojah, take a leap. What’s the good? 
Look before you leap. 


“ Khojah, wulash.’ ‘Suh tulin pénah pathrah.”? 

O Khojah, (give me) the remains of your dinner. (Another 
man replies, What is the good of asking him?) He him- 
self even picks up (a piece, if it falls upon) the ground. 

A stingy person. 


Khokhar Mirun bror. 
Khokhar Mir’s cat. 

Too lazy to do it himself. 

It is said concerning this cat that it would scratch the ground 
immediately on seeing a mouse, as if to inform its master that 
there was a mouse about, if he liked to try and catch it, 
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Khoran nah kinsh tah Pishi niv. 
No shoes for her feet, and yet her name is Push. 
Kénsh—a kind of shoe having high iron heels, and the uppers 
lessening towards the heels, worn only by the very respectable class. 
Push is a grand name. 


Khoran nah khrdv tah Padmini niv. 
Not a patten even for her foot, yet called Padman. 

Padmén is a Hindé female name of great honour. The Pad- 
mani or Padmini (Sanskrit) are the most excellent of the four 
grades into which womankind is divided by the Hindfg. Abu’! 
Fazl thus describes her:—‘' Padmini, an incomparable beauty, 
with a good disposition; she is tall and well proportioned, has a 
melodious tone of voice, talks little, her breath resembles arose, she 
is chaste and obedient to her husband,” &¢. The name Pampir 
(chief town of the Wiha parganah, Kashmir,) is supposed to be 
derived from padma, a lotus, and pur, city, hence, ‘‘the city of the 
lotus” or ‘the place of beauty,” from the beauty of its inhabitants ; 
which must have very much degenerated of late years. 


Khosah khén. 
Khosah’s dinner, 

When a lot of men are hired for one work, so that the work may 
be quickly accomplished, people say ‘‘ Khosah khén”’ style. 

A certain king made a great feast for all his subjects, and com- 
manded them all to appear on a certain day, except the one-eyed 
people and those who had not beards (t.e., big beards, the Khosah folk). 
Everybody obeyed, and each had placed before him a great tray of 
food of about six sers in weight. The order was that each man was 
to finish his trayful on pain of punishment. This was a difficult 
matter. A Khosah, however, who had made up for his deficiency 
by an addition of a little goat’s hair, was equal to the occasion. 
He suggested that they should all gather in small companies around 
the trays and eat their contents one after another. In this way 
the royal order was fulfilled. 

A variant of this story is as follows :— 

A great man had married his daughter, and as is customary on 
such an occasion, he made an immense feast. He invited one 
hundred people, but ordered that only men who had beards should 
attend. However, a Khosah, sticking goat’s hair upon his chin and 
face, determined to go. 

Now the bride’s father, being very anxious that his wish should be 
carried out, himself stood at the entrance door and tried the 
beards of the guests as they passed in. The Khosah feared the 
examination; so when the time came for him to have his beard 
pulled, he begged that that appendage might be left alone, as nearly 
one hundred people had passed in and were found to be thorough 
bearded men. The host, supposing him to be some great man 


a la 


perhaps the father of the bridegroom—allowed him to go by 
without a trial. 

‘Twenty large dishes of food were provided for the guests, and as 
a good dinner such as this, was not to be obtained every day, the 
Khosah suggested that they should finish the dishes; and the only 
way to finish them, was for them all to stick at one dish until they 
had got through it, and then go on to the next, and so forth, until 
the whole twenty dishes were completed. The plan succeeded. 

The Rev. A. W. Burman, in a most interesting article contributed 
to the ‘‘Church Missionary Intelligencer” for October, 1883, and 
entitled ‘“‘ Notes on the Sioux Indians,” thus writes :— 

“During their sacred feasts a curious law is enforced. Fach 
person is compelled to eat whatever may be set before him, no matter 
how great a portion he may receive, or else pay some one of the com- 
pany to do so for him. Not a scrap of food must remain uneaten 
when the company brenks wp. As no invitation to such a meeting 
can be refused, and there may be occasionally, two or three in a 
night, at each of which a bountiful help will be served, this must 
prove a somewhat formidable rule.” 


Khotan wits pulan tah konshih badai chhés ati. 
Khotan had arrived to grass shoes, but a little shoe was in 
her walk and manner. 


A person considerably reduced pecuniarily, but who still con- 
tinues the same high manner and extravagant way of living. 


Khudé chhuh thulas 2% diwdn. 


God makes the egg to live, 
Have faith in God. 


Khuddt chhuh diwadn tshali yé bali, nah tah zaminih tali. 
God gives without our knowing or working, or else from out 
of the ground. 
Khudiyih sund pdwur, yami yétth dwur, 
God dwells, where he has taken possession. 
Khudiyih sunz khar tah niwidah sund phash. 
God’s scab, and the barber’s rubbing. 
To trouble a man, whom God has terribly afflicted. 
Kashmiris suffer very much from a disease called scald-head 
(favus). 
Khuntis péth khunt. 
Misfortune after misfortune. 
Khur ai 4sih bilkull sif totih dsanas hat phépharah. 
If a scabby head be perfectly clean, still there remains a 
hundred pimples upon it. 
A great man who bears traces of his previous mean estate. 
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Khuri tih zigun tah walah-washih tih, 

A fishing-net, a lyiug-in-wait, and a net spread for the 
bird. 
Per fas et nefas. 


Khri, Shir, tah Mandak Pal; manzbig chhus Ludawis nar. 
Khru, Shar, and Mandak Pal; in the middle of them Ludu 
is burnt by fire. 

Shekh Nfr-ud-din cursed the village of Ludu, because the inhabi- 
tants were once rather uncivil to him. In consequence of his curse, 
every year some houses in this village are destroyed by fire. 

The natives, both Muhammedans and Hindfs, are terribly afraid 
of the curses of their saints and religious leaders. Only a few 
months since I witnessed the burning-down of a house at Pampar, 
which had been cursed the previous evening by a Jogi, because the 
owner would not give him some wood for a fire. The Jogi was 
present at the time, and from his manner and a few hints which I 
picked up on the occasion, I am almost convinced that the Jogi was 
the incendiary. 


Khyun dyun puliv tah athah chhalun grumitt. 
Giving puldv to eat and cow’s urine to wash the hands in. 
To nullify the good done by abuse of word or look. 


Khyun'gatshih teuthut yuth béyis khush yiyih, 
Dinner must be eaten in a manner pleasing to the other. 


Kibras chhuh nish. 
Destruction to pride. 
Pride goes before destruction. 


Kigih péth kdjiwat ; welinjih péeth wukhul. 

A pestle upon a peg, and a mortar upon a clothes-line (will not 
hold, but will tumble). 
A man appointed to a work for which he is in every way unfit- 


pe A weak man thrust into temptation. Prendre la lune avec les 
ents. 


“ Kisar ldvidyt dalis dul den.” 

“The barley stained the hem of the garment. Clean it.” 
Shiva Kak was a Pandit of very high family and great learning. 

In course of time, he was appointed overseer of the village of 

Wutrus in the Kotahar district. His duty was to collect H. H. 

the Mahfrajah’s share of the grain in that village. Once when the 

harvest was over and the grain all gathered in he invited the 
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villagers to come to him to the granary, where he would give 
them each one his share of the produce of the season. When the distri- 
bution was over, and while he was returning to his house, somebody 
noticed that his clothes had been stained by the dirty grain and 
told him to shake it off (“Kisar ldridyé¢ dalis dul den”). On this 
remark the thought struck the Pandit, what an unprofitable business 
this was, and thence his mind took flight into loftier regions. 
* Behold,” said he, as though to himself, ‘“ Behold, O heart, the state 
of affairs. Here am I, who all this day have been giving away, 
returning, as I came, empty-handed, nay, worse than empty-handed, 
for my garments have become stained. Listen, O heart, thus will it be 
with you. When you die you cannot take any thing with you. Empty- 
handed you arrived and empty-handed you will return; moreover, 
you will repent your birth, because in this life there is naught but 
sorrow and pain.” Therewith he tore his clothes from off his back, 
and went to live in the jungle near his village, there to give 
himself up entirely toareligious life. Attracted by his devotions the 
goddess Uma (P4rvati) appeared unto him in a dream, and said how 
pleased she was with him, and promised that he should know more 
and more of things divine ; and as a guarantee for these words 
three springs arose in that place, by the which if any person in 
sickness or trouble offered the sacrifice of Homa (a kind of burnt- 
offering, the casting of ghi, &c., into the sacred fire as an offering to 
the gods), he, or she, would be immediately rid of these things. 

On awaking from his sleep, Shiva K4k saw the three springs, and 
while engaged in worship close by them, behold! several apsards 
(beautiful female dancers from the Court of Indra), came and sang 
to him and played some heavenly music. 

It was some time after this that a famine arose in the country; 
and great was the distress of the people. There was no rain; and 
harvest-time came, but there was no grain togather in. Thousands 
upon thousands of the poorer classes perished, and the corpses of 
horses and cows and sheep and goats were to be seen stretched out 
in every direction. The ruler of the country was very much grieved, 
and thought of several plans for the relief of the people, but what 
could he do against the great monster “Famine!” One night, 
however, he sent for his minister, and asked him with much 
expectation what he would advise, and whether there was not a 
religious mendicant, to whom they couldapply. ‘‘ Yes,” replied the 
minister, ‘‘ there is one called Shiva Kak, who resides in the jungle, 
a good and holy man, and in favour with the gods.” On hearing 
this the ruler went to Shiva K4k and worshipped before him. 
‘“‘ Wherefore came ye hither?’’ said the faqir. ‘‘For this reason,” 
answered the ruler, “that my country is dying from lack of rain. 
O pray ye that rain may descend and water the ground.” Where- 
upon the faqir bade him to make a burnt-offering (Homa) unto the 
gods, and promised him that then it would rain. The ruler did so, 
and the rains came and replenished the parched lands, so that they 
yielded food again, and the people lived. 
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There are other taies concerning this man—onc especially good, 
wherein the king is said to have sent to seize this Shiva Kék, 
because he was so very holy, and got his prayers answered so 
quickly; but as soon as the king’s messengers drew near, lions and 
bears came forth from the hills to devour them, &c., &c. 


Koh kotwal tah ydr subadir. 
Mountain the police-officer, and pine-tree the district-officer. 
No government. Everybody does as he likes. 


Kolih kijiwat khasih nah hutch. 
The pestle will not come forth dry from the river. 
A poor fellow, who has a case in the Court. 


Kolth khutah kol tarani. 
One river is colder than the other. 
Out of the frying-pan into the fire. 


Kolih tshunun chhuh dsdn tah khdrun mushkil. 

It is easy to throw anything into the river, but difficult to take 
it out again. 
Easier to fight than to conciliate; easier to give than to take. 


Kom gayth hini, “ durah” kurus 2th gayth. 

Work has become a dog, and “ durah” has frightened it 
away. 
A workman afraid to undertake a certain work. 
Durah is a word spoken sharply to frighten dogs away. 


Korén hande télie gorén grumtt kimani gav. 

The daughters’ stars were so unlucky that the milkmen got 
ouly a little, even, of the cow’s urine. 
A daughter, born under an unlucky star, so hard to get married. 
Hindts have a custom of washing their daughters’ hair with milk 

and cow’s urine two days before the marriage. 

Korth hund batah gav dorih hund gés. 

The daughter’s dinner is as dirt in the streets, 
It is thought most despicable to depend upon one’s daughter’s 

husband for a living. 

Korih lékh gayth torih dab. 

To have one’s daughter abused is like receiving a blow from 
an adze. 


Krilasut chhuh khund bdanah dsin. 
To the potter a broken vessel. 
The washerman with a dirty shirt on; the cobbler, &e. 
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Krim chhié pim 2th tsake yiyth ? 


Is krim a reproach that one should beeome angry, when 
another calls him by it. 


Kram, a nickname. A name which has been added to the 
original name by reason of the man’s special calling, or because of 
some peculiar circumstance which has occurred to him. For 
instance :—There was a very respectable citizen of Srinagar, by 
name Jafar Mir, who had a beautiful pear tree growing in his 
court-yard. One day during a heavy wind this tree fell down, and 
in its fall wounded Jafar Mir’s grandfather, who unfortunately 
happened to be sitting under it at the time. Henceforth tang, 
which is the Kashmiri for a pear, was added to his ordinary name 
by the common folk; and even to the present day the third genera- 
tion are thus named. 

Tota R4m, who now has the supervision of H. H. the Mahdrdjah’s 
mules, is never called Totd Ram, but Tot4 Khachchar. 

Bini Watul is thus invariably called, because he happens to be the 
clerk of accounts to the watul or sweeper class. 

Sahaz Chhan, i.e., Sahaz the carpenter is so called from the reason 
that one of his predecessors for a short time helped a carpenter in 
his book-keeping. 

Darim Kandur is the name of the Pandit, who accompanies the 
baker’s coolie on his rounds with the bread-basket every morning. 
Kandur is the Kashmiri for baker. 

Talib Kalah is a well-known character in Srinagar. Kalah means 
a head, and this word was added to the family name by the 
common folk, when Tdlib’s father, who was a Naqqdsh, or painter, 
tumbled from off the ladder, upon which he was standing and 
decorating the roof of the Shalimar Bagh pleasure-house, and very 
severely bruised his head. 

Haji Muhammad Sdédiq came to this country from Bombay six 
years ago, or more. He brought a parrot with him; that was 
sufficient. From the moment that this was known everybody called 
him Tota Haji. 

Nearly every person I have met with has a kram, with which 
the majority are not at all pleased. I can only account for the 
extreme frequency of these nicknames from the fact, that there are 
so many people of one and the same name, and a difference some- 
times must be made. 


Kranjilih, kranjilih, pont sirun. 
To take up water in a basket. 
To draw water in a sicve. 


Krayih khutah chhuh inséf. 
Justice is better than worship. 
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Kruhun hatah tah chhut Dum tah wazul Musalmdn. 
A black Pandit, a white Dum, and a red Musulmdn (are 
wicked, deceitful, characters). 


Kruhun ubur gar gar kare ; chhut ubur dare nah zah, 

Susmir mir kare ; wid kare nah zah. 

The black cloud will only thunder, the white cloud will never 
stop raining. 

The malicious man will fight, but without giving an answer 
(i. e., he will not smite openly, not just at once, he will 
not retaliate at the time, but will wait until he gets a quiet 
opportunity). 


Persian.—Az abr i safed bitars 0 az ddam i narm. 
Az abr-i-siyah matars 0 az ddam i garm. 


Kub-kul kus ? Mutth hund tulah kul. 
Which is the crooked tree? Mut’s mulberry-tree. 

Who is the fag? The badly-paid, hard-worked junior servant. 
Gopdl Mut had a garden, in which was a stumpy and crooked mul- 
berry tree. All the boys and girls of the neighbourhood were wont 
to come and annoy Gopal very much by climbing his tree. It 
would sometimes be filled with children, singing and shouting, and 
making a great noise. In short this tree was a source of nuisance 
to Gopal and everybody around. The regular reply to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘ Where shall we play to-day ?” was at “ Gop4l Mut’s mulberry- 
tree.” Every little boy or girl could climb it, it was so small; and 
nearly every child in the neighbourhood did. 

The above saying is frequently cited by the under-servant in any 
establishment, who is constantly imposed upon by the other servants. 
They are so small in years and inferior in position, that everybody 
feels a perfect right to send them there, or command them here, or 
to tell them to do this, that, or the other thing. 


Rubis lat dawéh. 
A kick is as medicine to the crooked old man. 
*Tis false mercy to try and patch up an old, decrepid man. 


Kuchéh-hanz kanz hyuh. 
Like a kuchéh—boatman’s mortar. 


A fat man. 
Kuchéh-hanz, a class of boatmen who pound rice at so much the 


kharw4r for the great folk in the city. They keep boats to carry 
about the rice in. 
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“* Kudaris nishth doh kéthah kudut ?” “ Yii dupnam tth tti 
kurum.”’ 


“How do you manage to spend your days with this pas- 
sionate man?” “ Whatever he says to me I do.” 
Anything for peace and quietness. 


Kukaran mukhtah chhakun. 
To scatter pearls for the fowls. 
Casting pearls before swine. 


Kukaras kunut zang. 
But one leg to the fowl. 

A certain master-in-trade gave a fowl to one of his apprentices 
to kill for him. The young fellow killed it and cooked it; but being 
exceedingly hungry he was tempted to break off one of its legs and 
eat it. When the fowl was placed before the master, he enquired 
the reason of there being only one leg. The apprentice replied 
that the bird must have been born so. The master became very 
angry and went about the room beating the young man and saying, 

“Where is the leg? Where is the leg P” 

One day, when there was a great storm and the wind blew fierce 
and cold, a cock belonging to the master was observed to be stand- 
ing on one leg only. The apprentice was delighted to see this, and 
went at once and called his master: ‘Sir, sir, there’s another fowl 
of yours with only one leg.” The master went outside, picked upa 
little stone, threw it at the cock, and cried “ hish-h-h-h,” and the 
cock at once put down the other leg. “There, you fool,” said he to 
the apprentice. “Ah,” replied the young man, * you didn’t throw 
a stone at that other fowl.” 

The Kashmiri Pandit who told me this tale does not know a word 
of English and extremely little Hindustdni. I particularly asked 
him where he had heard it. He said that he didn’t know, but that 
he had heard it when he was a little boy, about thirty years ago. 


Kukér dapdén “ Méh kyah rah ! 
Batak thulan dyuttum phah.” 
The hen says what a wrong I have done! 
I have given heat to ducks’ eggs. 
An ungrateful protégé. 
Kukér kariheh né man tah pitén kyah karth 7 
Of course the hen would have self-respect (if she could); but 


what would the chickens do? 

A good and respectable man overwhelmed with a large family, 
or rather degraded by it, i.e., he has to seek some inferior situation 
for the boys, because he cannot afford to teach them a profession, 
&c., or else he has to steal, and lie, and take bribes. 
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Kukitr tachhin tah pitti héchhén. 
The hen scratches and the chickens learn. 
As the old cock crows the young ones learn. 


Kukirih hinzih latih chhih nah piti mardn, 
Chickens do not die from the hen’s kick. 
Spare the rod and spoil the child. 


Kukérih hinde batal: thulo tsah hawah zénalke “ titi tt ?” 

O duck’s egg, hatched by a fowl, when will you know 
“ titt ti?” 
Don’t interfere in matters unknown to you. 
Titt té is the call to fowls at feeding-time. 


Kukur ai khéyi khdr, totth sapadih nah khir. 
Ifa fowl eats a kharwar, it does not appear (in the bird be- 
coming bigger). 


If a man of low birth becomes rich, he does not become great. 


Kukur ai thawizénmuktah deras mana tatih tih héyth tachhun. 
If the fowl should deposit a pearl in a heap, there even will 
it be scratching. 
The man who, for his purse, or his stomach, will doany meanness. 


Kukur gatsihah bah trak ? 
Could a fowl become 12 traks in weight ? 
Can such a man ever become great ? No. 


Kukur yak kas haif du kas. 
A fowl is enough for one man, but for two it is nothing. 


Kulah péihai zulm dafa. 
From the very beginning oppression is overcome. 

God is the beginning of the world ; the king is the beginning of 
the kingdom ; the husband is the beginning of the house—if any- 
thing goes wrong, these and nobody else can right it. 


Kulis khasit gudah rab. 
To climb a tree and spread mud over the trunk. 

To promote a man and afterwards degrade him. 

It is a favourite amusement among the villagers to climb a tree 
and then get the trunk plastered with mud. This causes them to 
come down with a run, aud not unfrequently they arc lurt by the 
sudden shock. 
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Kuni hat chhéh nah gajih tih dazdn. 
A single stick upon the hearth does not burn. 
A man is no good alone. 


Kunth gabih muthe 12). 
A vessel of muth for the one ewe. 
A spoilt only child. 
Muth is a species of leguminous plant. 


Kunth gabih. shal. 
The jackal (attacks) a single ewe. 
An only child will die. 


Kunut lat phentane ; akut phash tah rentane ! 

Just enough to go round once and yet he fastens it like a grand 
pagri; only just one stroke (in the water would clean it), 
but he wants soap-nut for it! 

A poor man with great ideas and expensive wishes. 


Kunut tang pup jan, phut bharit khdm nai; garah andarich 
sun jan, gamah andarich zdm nat; wuparah sunz lék jan, 
piturth sunz pdminat. 

A single ripe pear is better than a whole basketful of unripe 
pears ; a second wife in the house is better than a zim in 
the village ; a stranger’s abuse is better than a cousin’s 


curse, 
Zam ig a daughter’s husband’s sister. 


Kir badanas tah tser papanas chhuh nah kinh tih lagdn. 
In a girl’s growing and in an apricot’s ripening there is no 
delay. 
Kashmiris say that girls grow faster than boys. The growth of 
the latter is hindered very much by anxieties, &c. 


Kur chhéh dGsanas chhenrdéwan tah nah dsanas manda- 
chhdwan. 

A daughter lessens the wealth of the rich man, and is a cause 
of shame to the poor man (i.¢., it costs a lot of money to 
get her married into a suitable family). 


Kir chhéh khur. 
A daughter is as a heel (7.c., a great hindrance). 
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Kur dizth nah Ishtbare. 

Tatth kur buchhih mare. 

Siriyth khasés nawih gare. 

Do not give your daughter to a man from Ishibari ; 
Because there she will die from hunger. 

There the sun rises after nine garis. 

Gari is a space of time equal to our twenty-four minutes. The 
mountains hide the sun from the village until a late hour. 

There is a very famous spring in Ishibar, called Gupta Gangd, 
after Guptanatsari, a rikhi, a very holy Hindi. He was so holy 
that he frequently visited Ganga, and Ganga was so pleased with 
the trouble which he underwent to see her frequently, that she one 
day said to him, ‘‘ You suffer much to see me; now I will go and visit 
your village.” Guptanatsari asked when she would come and where 
he should meet her. She replied, ‘‘ Throw your cup into me and get 
to your house. Wherever you see this cup again I shall be there,” 
The man threw his cup into the water and went his way. On 
reaching his village the following day he saw his cup floating about 
in a little spring, wherein he at once bathed. 

There is a great festival in honour of this spring every April. 
H. H. the Mahdrdjah has just issued an order for six temples 
to be built in Ishibari for the priests, &c., in connection with this 
spring. 


Kir gayth lorih rus piyddah, 
A daughter is like a runner without his stick. 

These piyddahs or chobdars give their orders showing their sticks, 
and then the demands, &., are paid. The chobdar is of little 
authority without his stick. 


Kur, kur, kardn pananth garth tah thul trawdn lukah 
handth garth. 

Crying ‘‘kur kur”’ in your own house, but laying eggs in 
the house of another. 
Kur kur is the chuckling of a hen. 


Kuri, ditsmalk girt gadman, tari khanjih losai lkanjith tsdpdn. 
O girl, I gave you to singhdra villages, but your jaws are 

tired with chewing the shells. 

Apparently a good marriage, but it turned out to be a most unfor- 
tunate one. 

Singhdrd villages.—Villages wherein those people live who gather 
this water-chestnut. The Singhara is found in the lakes of Kashmir. 
It ripens in the month of October, when it is gathered by the people 
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in enormous quantities. (Cf. “The Abode of Snow,” p. 377.) 
These people are called gdri-h4nz. The nuts are sometimes fried 
with butter, and eaten with salt and pepper; but generally they are 
crushed into a flour or meal, of which cakes are made. These cakes 
are eaten with ghi and salt, &c. To the gari-hanz these water-chest- 
nuts serve as a substitute for rice. 


Kuti kukur, 
The room fowl. 
An eaves-dropper. 


Kutsamut hin hguh rud darydvas manz bud pdnah khut buih 
tah barin luk. 

Like a wet dog if he remained in the middle of the river he 
got drowned ; and if he climbed the bank he wetted the 
people. 


A man who is doing no good for himself or for others. 


Kutsuri kkyos budah hini sandih hasah. 
The pup bit the man at the old dog’s incitation. 

A great, respectable, man never beats a refractory servant, but 
always gets another servant to do it for him. 

Has, an exclamation for stirring up a dog to fight. 


“« Kutut gatshak, giliye?? ‘* Berih, berih, khudh.” 
“ Kihaikarinth, giliye?” <‘¢ Thalan dinth phah,” 
“ Katiyah chhti, giliye?’ “ Kah kih nah bah.” 
“ Akhah ditai, giliye ?? “ Putrah mdz kanh.” 
“ Kihat gok, giliye?? “ Khuddt luduls rah.” 
“Where are you going, O water-fowl ?” 

“ Aloug the path to the field.” 
* What are you going for, O water-fowl ?” 

** (Going for)—to sit on my eggs.” 
“How many are they, O water-fowl ?” 

“Eleven, or twelve (they may be).” 
“ Give one to me, O water-fowl.” 

‘« By my son’s life, I have none.” 
*¢ What’s become of them, water-fowl ?”’ 

** God has destroyed them.” 


Distress. 
A woman bereft of her children—any person at all miserable—is 


eften heard chanting these lines in a most melancholy tone. 
16 
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Kyah gav Harth Tsandar Rézanth rane !. 

Lutish thawun péth kane ; 

Topih midus bozagune. 

Sonah tink chhih héwdn 2zélahwune. 

What has happened to Hari Chandar, the R4ja’s wife ! 

She has placed Lutdsh (her son) upon a stone ; 

And he has died from the bite of a snake. 

And the “ kéwij lik” are taking golden paisds for the burn- 
ing, 

Chanted in a most melancholy tone by the Hindis in time of great 
trouble. 

Most Brdhmans can tell folio upon folios of stories concern- 
ing this Harischandra, who was once ruler over the whole world; 
and then by way of alms parted with his wife and child and king- 
dom. It was after his separation from his wife, that the poor 
woman, now obliged to go into the jungle and cut her own wood, 
once laid her child upon a big stone, while she clomb a tree to cut 
off some of its branches, that a snake came forth from the grass 
and bit the boy, so that he died. Shevya was the wife’s name, and 
the child’s name was Lutash or Rohitaswa. Great was the grief of 
the woman, who somehow got back to her first husband Harischan- 
dra and told him what had occurred. Harischandra became over- 
whelmed with sorrow, and caring no longer to live, he at once went 
and sold himself for “ gonah tink, 7. ¢., the golden paisis wherewith 


s pay the “kaéwij lak (or burners of the dead) to burn his son’s 
ody. 
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Labah kolanth kanadarth. : 
The tassel on the roof of Labah Kol’s house. 

This man built a house so high, that a man on the roof of it conld 
not hear any one in the court below, let that man shout as loudly 
as he was able. It is a Kashmiri custom to affix wooden tassels to 
each corner of the roof by way of ornamentation. 

Cited when a man does not hear or accept. 


LGl shindsut zdénih ldlach kadr. 
A ruby-dealer will know the worth of a ruby. 
A bon chat, bon rat. 


Lélan mulah mul. 
Price upon price (i.e., a great price) for rubies (but not for 
this article). 
It is to the interest of the buyer to depreciate the goods in ques- 
tion. 


Ldntsh budén tah pulahart phiran. 
The eunuch gets old and weaves grass shoes. 
Hard times for the old people who have not been able to save for 


their old age. 
Grass shoes, or rather sandals, are worn by the poorer classes in 


Kashmir. 


Lantshah garth sutuk. 
Sutuk in the house of an eunuch, 

An extreme improbability. 

The sixth day after a Hindi child’s birth birch-wood is burnt in 
the house, and a lighted piece of it is passed around the head of the 
child and of all the persons present. This is the work of the mid- 
wife, and the custom is called sutwk in Kashmiri. After this puri- 
ficatory act the mother is allowed to leave the room for a short time, 
&c. Cf. Sanskrit word ‘‘ satak,” 


Lantshas mal hatih tah nal, 
An eunuch’s property consists in his (jewelled) throat and 
(embroidered) garment. 
These eunuchs, who are all Muhammedans, are hired to sing at 
weddings or weep at funerals. They get a lot of money sometimes, 
but generally spend it all in jewels and embroidery work. They 
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are very particular about the work around the “ ndl,” literally, the 
border of the garment, called the ‘‘kurtah,” round the neck and 
down the breast. Most extravagant work is lavished upon this part 
of their apparel. 


Léph gatsinam maph ! 
God forgive my boasting ! 

Often cited by the Kashmiri, when he has promised to do any 
work. He is afraid lest God should become angry at his pride and 
check him. 


Lar khéwdn pdénas tah ddkar tréwdn béyis. 

He himself eats the cucumber, and belches in the face of the 
other man. 
An extremely selfish man. 


Lar lorit tah kut. 
To pull down a house for a room. 
Cited when a thing costs more than it is worth. 


Léri kint Léhur. 
To go to Lahor by way of Lar. 

A roundabout way, on journey, or in work. 

Lér is on the Ladak road. 

There is atale in Kashmir about a man who was once asked 
where his nose was. He did not reply by at once putting his finger 
on that organ and saying ‘‘ Here it is;” but he pulled up the right 
sleeve of his long cloak, and passing his right hand around his head, 
eventually and with great difficutly, touched his nose with it. 


Laren bdts tah bitsan batah. 
A family is needed for the house and food is needed for the 
family. 
An empty, desolate house, or a poverty-stricken family, or a man 
without knowledge, &ec. 


Latah liwan. 
(Like a) spade for the feet to kick (and shove). 


A butt for the master’s anger, &c. 


Latih kanih latshul. 
A besom instead of a tail. 
Turning good into bad. 


Latiye wéthranth matiye di. 
O woman, you have come in a poor wretched state, 

Natives are great swells when thcy visit their relatives, This ig 
quoted when any person does not ationd to this custom. 
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Lév bud gayth sdv. 
A young intellect is rich, 
Ldv—a boy between the age of twelve years,—free from care, 
and able to devote himself entirely to study. 
Lazan mazdkh pazan. 
Unworthy people deserve to be played jokes upon. 


Le tah tékur chhéh kunt ; manzbdg 2dlén pétsih tul pan. 

A 1éj and tékur are the same (2.e., both are made from earth, 
both are employed in the same work, both are heated in the 
same furnace, &c.), and the grass burns itself in the midst. 
Be careful not to separate friends, lest in so doing thou destroy 

thyself. 

Léj and Tékur are two earthenware vessels used in cooking ; ono 
is a little bigger than the other. 

L& tih tsir, gag tth tsir. 

The pot a thief, the fireplace, also, a thief. 

All of them thieves together. 


Leth milawan. 
A sharer in the pot. 
Close friendship. 


Lekh chhéh nah rék 2th dalis lérth. 
Abuse is not bird-lime that it will stain the hem of the 
garment. 


Lélis pharun chhuh phak. 
To steal a pot is like a smell (certain to be detected). 


Lochth hanth bud han. 
A great matter from a little matter. 
An angry word sometimes causes murder, 


Log nah tah jog dv put phirit. 
Couldn’t do the work—the lazy stupid fellow; and so he 


returned. 
A man begins a work and is not able to finish it. 


Lokachdr chhuh bébth nar. 
Childhood is without care. 

Bsbih nar, lit., fire in the bosom. Kashmiris whilst squatting on 
the ground in the winter time place their kingars under their long 
cloak next their skin. Give a Kashmiri a kdngar and he is perfectly 
happy. Hence the words “ bébih nér” come to mean without care. 
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Lokachér chhut andahkér. 
Childhood is darkness (i.¢., the time for sowing wild oats). 


Lokachér chhut mokahjdr, 
Childhood is freedom. 


Lokah hund katit néthanun pin ; 

Lokah handth rachhit néputrah pdn. 

Spinning for others, and one’s own back bare ; 
Nourishing other people’s children, and oneself childless. 


Lokah hundth khdéndarah méthar Gradant. 
To make one’s friends happy at the people’s wedding feast. 
Dé aliéno corio luberdlis. 


Lokah hunzi mdje putrah dag péyiyat. 
O, mother of the people, the pains of travail will come upon 


thee, 
Cited to a lazy fellow, who eats the bread of another’s labours. 


Lokah sunz har chhéh lokas diwai, 
The wrangling of the people is the people’s pleasure. 

Not a few quarrels in Kashmir are excited purely and simply for 
the sake of a tamashd. 


Lokan kits wanti gdv, mth kits shanti gdv, 

For the people a cow with milk, but for me a cow that does 
not give milk. 
“‘Hiverybody seems prosperous and happy except me.” 


Lonchih lamun. 
To pull the garment, 

Asking a man to “ pay up.” 

Shopkeepers, and. especially, hawkers, frequently lay hold of a 
man’s “ phéran’ until he pays for the goods just purchased. A mis- 
sion servant brought me a “tsidar’’ or wrap the other day, saying that 
he had seized it as the owner had not paid for a book bought from 
our city book-shop. 


Lorih kujanis dastér gandun. 
To bind a turban on the top of a small stick, 
To give work to a man who is unfitted for it. 
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Lorih mint put, 
Measuring pattti with a stick. 

A suspicious arrangement, because a properly marked yard mea- 
sure is the proper thing. 

Patt% isa course woollen cloth manufactured in Kashmir. The 
cloth is washed like blankets are washed in Scotland, by trampling 
them under feet. 


Lorth pithi saruf pilwun. 
To extend a snake towards a man by means of a stick. 
Any mean false trick played by a friend. 


Lotémanah sund thap. 
The seal of Lotaman. 

A man careless of his aecounts. 

Lotéman was a Kashmiri banker of great fame and respectability, 
but most careless concerning his books. He would put his seal to 
any paper presented to him. The consequence was that he suddenly 
found himself bankrupt, and ended his days most sorrowfully 


Lith nai dsih tah bud hatth gatshih paidah? 
If there were no (young) people, whence would the old peo- 
ple be born ? 
© Young and old, this and +’ other, 
Cannot do without each other.” 


Lisamatis léyun. 
To beat a tired man, 

A sick man ordered to work, or a tired man asked to goa fresh 
journey. 


Litas tah husas bajbat. 
A partnership with plunder and uproar. 
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Machh kyah zinih pampuri gat ? 
Will the fly understand the revolutions of the moth (around 
the light) ? 


A place for every man and every man in his place. 


Midav Bilawani shont han. 
Madav Bilav’s little piece of ginger. 

A sprat to catch a mackerel. 

Madav Bilay was accustomed to squat down beside any man he 
might see cooking his food; and to give the man a little pieco of 
ginger, expecting a good share of the meal in return. 


Mag auwt drég wuthui, Kangri. 

Phagun auwt zdgun tsot, Kangr it. 

Tsithar auwt muthar piyoi, Kangrt. 

Wahek auwt rahék kati, Kangrt. 

Zet auwt bret gayak, Kdngrt. 

Har auwt lar lajt, Kangrt. 

Shréwun auwt ydwun strui, Kéngri. 

Bédarpét auwt widar peyt, Kangri. 

Ashid auwt kisid stzmai, Kingri. 

Kartik auwt nérah-tik lazmai, Kéngrt. 

Manjhor auwt konjih lajat, Kangri. 

Poh auwt toh ludmai, Kangrt. 

January came and there was a famine for you, O Kangri.* 
February came and a plot was laid against you, O Kingri. 
March came and you were put to a mean use, O Kingri., 
April came and where will you abide now, O Kangri. 

May came and you were thought a senseless thing, O Kangri. 
June came and you were pursued, O Kangri. 

July came and your youth was numbered, O Kangri. 
August came and sickness fell to you, O Kangri. 
September came and I sent a messenger for you, O Kadngri. 
October came and I placed a bit of fire in you, O Kangri. 
November came and you were a matter of anxiety,O Kanerf. 
December came and I burnt, even chaff in you, O Kéngri. 
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The Kdngr¢ or Kengar, as it is generally called, is the Kashmfri 
portable fire-place. It generally consists of two parts, the inner 
earthenware vessel called kundal (somewhat like the charcoal-burner 
of Italy), wherein the fire is placed, and its encasement of wicker 
work, sometimes very pretty, being tastefully ornamented with 
rings and brilliantly coloured; a little wooden or silver spoon 
(tsdlan) tied to the handle (kénjih) completes this oriental brazier, 
which may be purchased in any Kashmiri bdzdr for the sum of one 
4n4 and upwards according to the make and size. Should the 
kingar consist merely of an earthenware vessel a little ornamented, 
it is then called a manan. These are principally used, I believe, in 
the Leh and Ladak direction. 


The best kAngars are said to be made in Zainager, a big village in 
the Kamraz district. Islimabdd, Shthdbéd and Sopfr are also 
noted for good kangars, which are very often called after the places 
where they are made, e. g., I8limaAbddi Kangar or Tsr4ri Kangar, &c. 
An ordinary peasant’s kAngar, very rudely made, is called Gristi 
Kangar, from grust, which in Kashmiri means a husbandman, while 
a finely-worked, highly coloured kangar used by the wealthier class 
is called Khojah kangar from the Persian Khajah, which means a 
master, a gentleman, or man of some distinction. 


Kangars are also to be met with in the bazirs of those cities and 
villages, whither oppression and famine have driven the Kashmiri. 
I have heard of them at Badraw4h, Kashtawdr, Ram-Nagar, Bisauli, 
Narpfr, Kangra, Amritsar, Ludiand and other places ; but the kangars 
manufactured outside ‘the Happy Valley” always seem to be ofa 
very inferior pattern and quality, and to be used by a very limited 
class indeed outside the Kashmiri emigrants. 


The Kashmiri is very fond of his kangar, and wherever he goes 
whenever you see him, whether asleep or awake, at work or at play, 
sitting down or walking, he has this little fire-place held in one hand 
underneath his loose, long, night gown-like garment called phéran, 
and in immediate contact with his stomach and thighs, As will 
be expected this very close familiarity generally proves very dan- 
gerous; a person is tripped up by a stone in the way and tumbles 
upon his red-hot k4ngar fire, or a child rolls in her sleep and upscts 
the fire-place, and burns herself, the bedding, house, and everything. 
There are really very few of the wealthier, middle, or lower classes 
who some time or another have not been more or less burnt from 
accidents with the kangar. 


‘However, the kingar continues more popular than ever, and not a 
few. songs and sayings in its honour are extant in the valley. There 
is no doubt that this portable brazier keeps off many a disease from 
the poor Kashmiri, when so terribly exposed as he is sometimes to 
the bitter winds, freezing rains, and biting hail ;—for King Winter 
now and again makes Kashmir the centre of his dominions and 
rules supreme there. 
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A story is told of a native doctor, who once visited the valley to 
see what his skill could do for the poor people there during the 
severe winter season. On reaching Baramula, the place where visi- 
tors change the horse, kahar and coolie for the boats, on their way 
into Kashmir, he noticed a boatman with only a loin-cloth on, squat- 
ting in his boat in the cold wind, and eating some cold food. The 
doctor thought that the man was mad and would certainly soon die. 
But the boatman had a kangar between his knees, and when the 
doctor on a closer observation saw this, he at once determined to 
return whence he came, saying, “The Kashmiri people have got 
their own antidote for their winter cold. There is no necessity for 
me to go there.” 

It has been suggested that the Kashmiris learnt the use of the 
kangar from the Italians in the retinue of the Mughal Emperors, 
who often visited the valley, but no reliable particulars have as yet 
been ascertained. I have enquired from high and low, rich and poor, 
but no one can tell me anything, fact or fiction, as to who originated, 
and whence originated, this popular and necessary article. (Other 
particulars, concerning the derivation of the word Kangar and Kangri, 
&c., &c., may be found in my article published in the August num- 
ber of the Indian Antiquary.) 


Magi shin kunun, 
Selling snow in the month of January. 
An unseasonable work. 


Mahdrinih majih patah kanth pitur bot. 
Behind the bride is her cousin (on father’s side). 

Take care. There’s an enemy present. 

It is a wedding custom among Pandits, when the bride is taken to 
the house of the bridegroom, to place her in a lower room, while the 
bridegroom is in the upper room of the house. After a little time 
the sacred fire is kindled in the upper room before the bridegroom, 
and appointed portions from the holy books are repeated. Mean- 
while the bride is brought to the upper room by her mother’s brother. 
Arrived in the room he sits hehind her and is her ‘‘ best man,” as it 
were; he sees that she is thoroughly concealed, gives to her the 
appointed meats and drinks at the stated times, and leads her around 
the sacred fire. 

Great friendship exists between this uncle and the bride, but 
intense enmity between her and her father’s brothers’ sons. These 
two are constantly quarrelling concerning property and position, &c. 


Mahérinith nah gukush tah wigi phirih mulsush. 

At the time of the wedding the bride had not a straw, but ten 
days afterwards, when she returned to her husband’s house 
her face was covered with jewellery. 
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Jfukush isa preparation of gold and silver leaves, &c., which aro 
plastered over the bride’s face (ten days after the wedding, when she 
returns to her husband’s house) making it look much like a model in 
tarnished silver. This is a Muhammedan custom. 


Mahdrinth nah wankahpan tah wigi phirih linkaran. 
At the time of marriage the bride had not even her hair 
plaited, but ten days afterwards, when she returns to her 


husband’s house, she wears a lankaran. 

Linkaran (Persian, Halyat ; Sanskrit, Alankéra,) a jewel or woman's 
metallic ornament. 

Ten days after the wedding the bride returns to her husband’s 
house splendidly dressed, richly jewelled, and with abundance of 
furniture and provisions, &c. ; 


Mai tih ati tah mai-khdnah tih ati. 
Wine is here and wine-shop is also here, 
Every thing at hand. 


Maj karan “kiri, kivt”’ ; bir kardn “ rénih, rénih.” 
The mother cries, ‘‘ daughter, daughter” ; the daughter cries, 
‘husband, husband.” 


M@j karin “ shurth, shurih” ; shur mah karin “ maj, mdj,? 
Let the mother say “ child, child” ; but let not the child say 
‘* mother, mother.” 
An orphan. 


May tah kir, tsakar tah bir, 

A mother and daughter are like the handle and stick of a 
spinning-wheel, (necessary to one another ;—and work to- 
gether). 


“ Maj, tsah thawum kdngar phukit, buh yimai wustas doh 
thukit.” 

“O mother, blow the kangar and set it for me ; and I will 
come after my work with the teacher.” 

“Light the kdngar for me, I will be back again presently,” refer- 
ring tothe short time one is able to work during the dark winter 
months. Workmen come, just lay a few bricks, &c., and go again. 

Wustah, a teacher, here means a master blacksmith, or bricklayer, 
or carpenter. 
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“Maj wuhawan chhum nah kanh.” “ Watih péth béh tah dah 
zani wuhawanat.”’ 

“Mother, nobody curses me,” Sit by the way-side (my son), 
and ten men will curse thee.’’ 
They who live in public must expect to ‘‘ rough it.” 

Maji badeyih thay tih badeyth. 

When the mother becomes great, the pot, also, becomes great. 
The expenses of a family. 


Mijih kar dandah-tw tah shuri khyav gisah khur. 

The mother used a tooth-pick only, but the child ate a bundle 
of grass. 
A mother’s utter unselfishness. 


Majih khutah kurut bad. 
The daughter is bigger than her mother. 
Case greater than the original quarrel. Wages above the work. 


Majih lek, bénth lék, korih lék ; tah kolayih nah lék. 
Abuse my mother, my sister, my daughter ; but do not abuse 
my wife. 
A Pathan saying. Pathins are especially particular concerning 
their wives. 
Majih nah lachakah tah sitéras gildph. 
The mother hasn’t a lachakab, but the guitar has its wrapper. 
Cited against the man who hag hardly means sufficient to keep 
body and soul together, and yet buys books and other dispensable 
articles. 
Lachakah is the piece of woollen cloth that hangs down on the 
neck from the back of the head of a Muhammedan woman. 


Majnunas parutshuk ih kheldfat kahanz chhéh, Dupnak, 
“ Lailih hing,” 
It was asked of Majnun ‘* Whom do you like?” He replied, 
“ Tailf.” 
Anybody or anything a man is especially fond of, is called that 
man’s ‘ Lailf.’”’ 
Lailt Majnun—a famous Persian Jove story translated into Kash- 
miri by a poet called Muhammad Gaémi. 
Makir tah kakir gavin tah pharin, léjih nah bazin tshurut 
wih ! 
A garrulous, sharp, wnconscientious and malicious woman, 
no oil in the pot,—only pride ! 
A woman who flatters herself that she is as good as her rich 
neighbour. 
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Mokkah mélih magar nakhah mélih nah, 
Mecca shall be found but not your neighbour. 
Neighbours are constantly going to law about ground, &c. 


Mil fitnah yG auldd fitnah. 
Either trouble about one’s money or trouble about one’s 
children. 
If a man has money then he has not children; and if he has chil- 
dren then he has not money, because the children have swallowed 
it all up; in either case, however, man has trouble in this world. 


Mél mast tah hdl mast sandih khutah chhui nangah mast 
be-parwé. 

A naked man has less care than a man of wealth or a man 
of position. 
Much coin, much care; little goods, little care. 


Mal-i-muft tah dil-i-be-rahm. 
Property by gift and a heart without mercy. 


Mal wuchhit zagdt. 
Seeing (your) property give alms. 
ive according to your ability. 

Zagat (Arabic, Zakdt,) a portion of a Muhammedan’s property 
given in charity according to the rules laid down in the Quran, cf. 
“ Hughes’ Notes on Muhammedanism,” pp. 125-126. 

The Kashmiris have a story concerning one Lakshman Dar, an officer 
of the Kashmir government. He was one day eating puladv when 
a jester was present to whom he gave a little portion. The jester 
disgusted with the meagre meal, and in order to make those 
present laugh, stuck a grain of rice upon a needle, and laying it out- 
side his platter said, ‘‘ Hani mit” 2. e., the dog’s portion. On noticing 
this done in such a ludicrous fashion all the people laughed, includ- 
ing Lakshman Dar also. ‘‘ Why are you such a fool ?”’ they asked ; 
whereupon the jester replied, “ According to Lakshman Dar’s gift 
I have given (Mal wuchhit zagdt). 

Huni mit, lit., the dog’s handful. Hindts before touching their 
food take out two or three handfuls, as the case may be, and lay it on 
one side for the dogs to eat. The real idea of the custom, however, 
is an offering to Vishn4. 


Malas chhuh mol. 
Price according to property. 
Good article, good price. 
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Mali Wéetsdr-ndgah tah Bahwano, yas nah peyih dénas 
péwino tas kyah ehhuh pdnas réwano ! 

O fathers Vétsir-nag and Bawan, what a sight! He who cannot 
afford to have a fire in his house, yet adorns himself for 
the festival, 

Hinds address their sacred places as fathers, because through 
them they think they obtain all blessings. Vétsdr-ndg is a sacred 
spring about three miles from Srinagar towards the north on the 
Gangabal road. 

Bawan also isa sacred spring—the most sacred in the whole valley. 
Near to the village called after this spring are the famous ruins of 
Martand or Mattan 

Great religious fairs are held at both of these places at certain 
seasons of the year, and it is the custom of the Hind people to 
appear at them dressed in their best and gayest clothes. 


Métis raj tah muhtdj, bdyis réy muhtdj ; ranis rdéj tah sher 
tdj. 

If my father has the rule then I want something, and if my 
brother rules I shall be in need; but if my husband rules 
then (I have got my heart’s desire), I wear the crown. 


Mallah dyuthum amalah karan, hékas dapdén kachh ; 
Gdmuch khéwan ald baldi, muséfiras dapdén mashidih chhut 
yachh. 
I saw a mullah performing his duty, and calling a cabbage 
grass. 
Eating the sacrifice of the village, and saying to the traveller, 
“ There is a hyzena in the mosque.” 
A selfish, hypocritical mullah. 
Aldé baldé is the sacrifice offered to ward off, or abate, any pes- 
tilence, &c., in a place. 
Mallah (Mullah) is a Muhammedan well-instructed in the Quran, 
and generally a teacher or schoolmaster, 


Mallah got palah péti poni dalit. 

O mullah, (my words to you are like) water which trickles 
down off the rock. 
In at one ear and out at the other. 


Mallah har gayth palah har. 
A mullah’s fight is like a fight with stones (so bitter and 
unrelenting is it). 
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Mallas tuls chhéh mashdih tam. 
A mullah’s “beat” is to the mosque. 
“ Matlab” carries us hither and thither. 


Mém thawih izzat tah gdm tih thawth izzat. 
If an uncle honours (a man) the village will also honour 
(him), 


A smile from those in authority is worth much. 


Mémah-hiharah marano dar nah tah bar no. 
O Mimah-hihur you are worthy of death, there is neither 
shutter nor door. 

You exaggerated,—you deceived me. 

M4mabh-hihur is the husband or wife’s mother’s brother. 

A young woman was asked by her affianced husband’s mother’s 
brother to come and see her future home, which he described as 
very grand and beautiful. When the girl arrived at the place she 
found a very humble abode without even a shutter or a door. 


Mén y&é mah man buh chhusai zorah mézman. 
Whether you consent or not, I will be your guest. 


Mananih yiyih nah panani tah hahaddnas réh. 
A manan does not get sufficient for itself, how (then can it 
obtain,) flame for the hahadan ? 
Manan is a kangri without the wicker work. 
Hahaddn is a big cone-shaped fire-place with holes in the top, 
through which they stir-up and blow the fire, &c. 


Mandachhahan léntsh tim khéwan natsi, natst. 

The eunuchs ought to be ashamed of themselves, yet they 
dance and eat. 
A shameless person. 


Mandachhanas tannah-nannah. 
Rejoicing in his shame. 

Tannah-nannah, supposed to represent the sound of the Kashmiri 
cithira. “Tom, tom, tom, tannah nddir ; tannan, tannan tannah 
nannah,” the instrument is supposed to say. 


Mangawun ai tahwizen tangah-wani andar tatih tih harih 
mangamang. 
If a beggar be placed in the midst of a grove of pear trees, 
there, even, he will beg. 
“ Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them ’tis being flayed alive.” 
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A Kashmiri friend tells me a story of a beggar, whose son became 
a great man. However, his father still continued to beg. At last 
one day his son put the old man into a room and locked the door. 
At the regular times the servant carried food to him ; but it was too 
much for the old man, who had been accustomed for so many years 
to stint himself, so he only ate a little of the dinner, and tied up the 
remainder in his clothes, crying “YA Khuda,” ‘ Thank God,” as 
he had been accustomed to do on receipt of alms. 


Mangun tah majit pakun tah parisut, 
Asking, even, from one’s mother, and walking, even, one step, 
are hard. 


Mangun tah marun. 
To ask (a favour) is to die (i.e, you put yourself under an 
obligation—you lose your independence). 


Mantinih léjth pant. 
Six pounds weight of anything to a three pound pot. 
A man in adequate to circumstances. 


Manut tah phambah dyong tah haéyuk bardbar. 
A three pounds weight and a ball of cotton and the scales are 
equal, 
A sharp fellow without any principle, who will, and can, say or 
do anything to accomplish his object. 


Manz atsun chhuh kanz atsun, 
To go between (i.c., to act as a surety) is to put your head 
into a mortar. 

A certain man borrowed some money, and persuaded a friend to 
become surety for him. The mean man as soon as he had obtained 
the money spent it and ran away from the country. The poor 
surety was punished by having to keep a mortar upon his head for 
acertain time. ‘“ Manz atsun, chhuh kamz atswn,” cried he, as the 
people going by laughed and jested at him. 

Manz gdm jéshnah hush rin garth. 
Dancing and feasting in the village, whilst Husih Run (who 
has paid the expenses of the tamdsha) is indoors. 

Cited when the very person who ought to be present, is not 
present. 

Manz qani manzamis ; kalah sardaras ; lat gunahgdéras tah 
becharas. 

The middle portion (of the fish) for the middle-class man ; 
the head for the host ; and the tail for the sinner and the 
helpless. 
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Manz thav tulit dud math athan. Shekh chhuh hakim. 
Kathan chhéh hats. 
Rub milk over the hands and take off the colour. The 
Shekh is ruler. There is fear of accusation from one’s words. 

Oppression. 

st 

Shekh Incim-ud-din hated the Hinds. One day, a day fixed for 
the celebration of a very grand Hindi wedding, he sent an order 
that no wedding was to take place., The people heart-sore and 
weary said the above words. This Imdém-ud-din also forbad the 
Hinds to wear the tika, 

Ménz is the Lawsonia inermis, the Indian Hinnd, with which tho 
people stain the nails of their hands and feet. 


Mar péthui gilkdr ; dr khéini chhti tsukt ndr ; lér lchéni 
chhti shajér ; aéras gindun khabarddr ; kir zént chhai 
tabardar ; néchuv zun chhut syud dastar. 

One should build upon the bank of Mar ; eating ar is bitter 
like fire ; eating cucumbers is cooling ; beware of gambling ; 
the birth of a girl is like a wood-cutter to you; but the 
birth of a son is as a straight turban. 

Mér is a canal which flows through the northern portion of Srinagar. 
It resembles the old canals in Venice. It is crossed by several ancient 
stone bridges and is fringed in many places with trees and festooned 
with vines. 

Ar, Ali-i-Bokhdra, Prunus domestica. 

Kur zéni chhai tabarddr—Like as the woodcutter “brings down” 
the trees and cuts them up, so a daughter is a continual strain upon 
the father’s purse. 

Syud dastdér is an expression signifying prosperity. 


Marahah tah garih chhum nah kanh. 
T would die, but there is nobody in the house with me. 

“ Whosover is delighted with solitude is either a wild beast or a 
god.— Bacon. 


Marakan gatshan dsunt dydrah der tah ydrah der tah batah 
der. 
For quarrelling, a heap of money, plenty of friends, and abun- 
dance of food are required. 
Money—to bribe and pay court fees, &c. 
Friends—to swear falsely and back you up. 
Food—to nourish and strengthen in these troublous times. 
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Maranas nah mokal tah mast kdésanas nah fursat tah harih 
nah zit. 

No time for dying and no leisure for shaving (he is so busy), 
and yet he has not one cowrie’s income. 
Lots of work and small pay. 


Maras mirth, tdras térih, ydras khydwth tsunt tah tang. 

He will smite the man, who has to be smitten, will help the 
man who has to cross the river, and will feed the friend 
with apples and pears. 

A man aw fait at most things. 
This is also a Kashmiri riddle, of which the answer is a stick. 

Maras tsong zdlun goyd kih saras pamposh phulun. 

To light a lamp in the house is like the flowering of the 
lotus on the lake. 

A son is the lamp of the family. 
Hindé saying.—Kul ko dtipak putr hat; mukh ko dtpak pan; 
Ghar ko dtpak istri; dhar ko dtpak pran. 


Maratsah wangan khar ai khéyih tds kadih nah tyut chhuh 
sun tah sangin ! 

If he eats one kharwar of red pepper he will not smack his 
lips ; so deep and philosophical is he ! 


An unexcitable disposition ; senvper idem. 


Maraz galih wedah-wién Gdat katih galih ? 

The disease will go by the doctor’s shop, but the habit will 
never go, 
Habit is second nature. 


Mardz-o-Kamréz ; shahr chhuh Yamraz. 
Maraz and Kamraz; the city is Yamraz. 

Yamr«z is the city, where everything finds its way. 

“0, everything in London.” 

These are the three great divisions of the valley. Mardz is the 
whole 8. H. end. Kamrdaz is the N.and W. end and the water-shed 
of the Jhelum as far as its junction with the Krishna Ganga. 
Yamraz is the city of Srinagar, &c. 


Mas pyav mas banih, yés pyav sut zénih. 

Wine has fallen into the wine-vessel ; that vessel knows (its 
strength, smell, &c.) into which it has fallen. 
Experience is the best teacher. 
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Mas wunchih péth nindar. 
Sleep upon a wine-cask. 
A man of property. In the lap of luxury. 


Mat phutarit bobus ! 
Breaking a mat for a bobus. 
Spoiling a good thing in order to make an inferior article. Mat 


is a large earthenware vessel, Bobus isa small earthenware vessel 
about the size of a slop basin. 

The saying originated many years ago in this way. One daya 
child was playing fireworks with bobuses. He got some gunpowder 
and put alittle into each bobus, and then ignited them. At one 
time he could not find a bobus, and s0 he broke up a mat and made 
something like bobuses out of the shreds. His father was very much 
shocked and said, “‘ What breaking up a mat for a bobus !” 


Matanas mashk. 
Practising madness, 
An unseasonable or impossible study. 


Matas tah kabri chhuh hisdb. 
There is an account between the corpse and the grave. 


Matén hund dup chhui baldyan thup. 
A madman’s speech is a check to misfortune. 

A madman’s word, anda good man’s word, are thought to be of 
equal value, because mad men are supposed by the common folk to 
be very good. ‘hough they sin, the people say they do not sin; for 
they know not sin, but are like the beasts of the field. 


Matis chhéh batant wir. 
A madman is only anxious about his dinner. 


Matlab chhuh tsatén put-lab. 
Matlab cuts the back wall of the house, 
Any thing to accomplish his purpose. 


Mattanuk batah tah Pattanuk Dumb, 
The Mattan Pandit and the Pattan Dumb. 

There was a Dumb from the village of Pattan, who had to take a 
letter of the Kardar’s to the city. (Kardar is the Hindi overseer of 
a village, a government official, whose business it is to see that 
H. H. the Mah4rdjah gets his proper share of the grain.) The letter 
was delivered to the man at evening time, and he rose early the next 
morning to go to the city. It was so dark whenhe got up that he 
could not see what he was about, and so he put on the first garment 
that came to hand, thinking it to be his own. By the time the day 
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dawned he had proceeded far on his journey, andthe more sorrow 
for him that he had walked so fast and had so many miles to re- 
turn, for he found that he had clothed himself with his brother’s 
wife’s long cloak instead of his own. He determined to run, back as 
quickly as possible, because, said he, “I have sinned in that I have 
done this thing, and I must rectify it by all means within my 
power.” Sohe went backto his house, quickly, changed his cloak, and 
started off the second time, and when he reached Srinagar, he car- 
ried the letter to its destination, and then went to Séd, Lal Déd’s 
teacher, and told him what sin he had unwittingly been guilty of ; 
and asked him what he must do to atone for it. Séd ordered him 
to visit a certain Brahman who resided at Mattan, and explain mat- 
ters to him. 

Now this Bréhman was a very bad character, and was at that 
time living with his brother’s wife. When he heard what the Dumb 
had related to him, he fell into a paroxysm of grief, and kept on 
saying, ‘What asinnerIam! Here is this poor fellow in such a 
terrible state simply because he once put on his sister-in-law’s cloak, 
whilst I, who am living day after day with my sister-in-law, do not 
have the slightest qualms of conscience.” The Bréhman asked the 
Dumb wherefore he had come to him, and who had sent him. The 
Dumb replied that Séd had told him to come. Then they both, the 
Bréhman and the Dumb, visited Séd and asked his counsel. The 
Dumb was quickly dismissed with the order to perform some very 
small penance. The Brahman was detained alone with Séd for 
many hours. Séd told him that the only atonement he could make 
for his enormous crime was to offer himself as a burnt-offering to 
the god. The Brahman accepted the advice, ordered the pile of 
wood to be prepared, and was burnt. 


It is written that if any man gives himself up to be burnt upon 
the pyre he shall ask anything that his heart may wish for at the 
time of burning, and it shall be granted him. Accordingly this 
Bréhman was enquired of as to what he liked, He answered, “I 
want you to give me some milk and some flesh.” When Séd heard 
his reply, he became exceedingly sorrowful, and said to the people 
who crowded around the burning man: “O people, this man will be- 
come a Muhammedan king, who will destroy all our idols and cast 
all our shrines down to the ground.” This prophecy was fulfilled. 

Sikandar, surnamed Butshikan, or Image breaker, was the sixth 
Muhammedan king of Kashmir and reigned in 1396 4.p. He 
destroyed allthe Hindétemplesand broke their idols into pieces; and 
when there remained not another temple for this monster to destroy, 
he determined to go to Amarandath and break up the sacred emblem of 
Shiva, which is there inacave. On arriving at Ganesha Bal on the 
way, he struck a blow at Ganesha (the son of Shiva by a daughter of 
Himalaya). There is a fragment of a rock here, which lies in the 
torrent of the Lédur, and has been worn by the angry waters into 
what the imaginative mind of the Hindi discovers to bear a striking 
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likeness to the head of an elephant, the representation of Ganesha; 
(—a trunk and a pair of eyes have been painted on by a native 
artist), and broke his knee. Blood flowed forth in such abundance 
from the wound that the whole stream was coloured by it. Seeing 
this Sikandar became very much frightened and left off his sacrile- 
gious works, and returned home. 

Mattan, a celebrated spring of water in the village of Mattan or 
Bawan, near to which are the magnificent ruins of the temple of 
Martand or the sun. . 

Pattan is a little village in the Bangil pargana. 


Matyav aneyih nosht, suh tth mateyth. 

The mad men brought a daughter-in-law, and she also became 
mad. 
Evil communications corrupt good morals. 


Mdydrdémuni nosh. 
Mayaram’s daughter-in-law. 

A contrary person. 

Maydrdm’s daughter was celebrated for her contrariness. She 
always did the opposite to what she was told. Tell her to bring 
water, and she would bring earth, &c. One day afriend advised 
her father-in-law to order the girl to do the very opposite of what 
he wantéd. Accordingly the man one morning asked her to jump 
into the fire. She went and drowned herself in the river, and there 
was an end of her; and the father-in-law lived happily ever after- 
wards. 


Méh chham gamuts grattas tal phusi. 
My hat is under the mill-stone. 

A work to be done—no alternative. 

Phusi is the cap of a Yach or Yech, the classical Yakshas. Some 
say that this cap is made from the skin of some animal—perhaps, the 
jackal; while others declare that it is perfectly white—and that is 
all one can know about it. This cap possesses wonderful powers. 
It is a mist-cap (nebelkappe) by which the wearer becomes invisible 
(cf. Schwartz’ ‘Der Ursprung der Mythologie dargelegt an grie- 
chischer and deutscher sage,” p. 247); and the person, who should 
be so Jacky as to obtain one, can compel the rightful owner to do 
his bidding—to bring gold without stint, to furnish the rarest 
delicacies, and to remove the greatest difficulties. 

The Yach or Yech, however, remains the humble servant of the. 
possessor of his hat only so long as that precious article is kept safely 
either under a mill-stone, or under a vessel containing sadurkénz 
(i. e., rice water kept in a ghara for several months until quite sour, 
and then cooked with salt and spices; and drunk, especially, during 
the hot season). From underneath these two things a Yach cannot 
remove his cap, though he could carry great rocks and with a brush 


. 
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of hishand clear away great streams, that his master might pass 
over without danger. 

This cap has come into the possession of several people, who 
apparently have not failed to profit by it. These fortunate folk, if 
they are Hindts, have become distinguished into a separate com- 
munity, and bear the title of Yach, as Kawal Yach, Gana or Ganesha 
Yach, Sokha Yach, Damidar Yach, &c. 

Much might be written, if needed here, concerning the ancient and 
modern idea of the Yach, his origin and general character, and 
many stories might be told concerning the seizing of this man or 
creature, whatever he may be. It is my idea to get these published 
in a separate book or pamphlet. Captain Temple has a few interest- 
ing notes on the Yach in the “Indian Antiquary,” Vol. XI., Pt. 
exxxvi. p. 260. 


Mehar-i-érabi chhuh kahr-i Khuda. 


A farmer’s love is like God’s anger. 
Persian.— Yar ¢ dih té kdr 4 dih. 


Meéhnatas chhéh maztri. 
Wages for labour. 


Métras gabar 2dt, dushmanas zangih di. 

Sons are born to a friend, and they go to their (father’s) 
enemy and bless him. 
General reply of an enemy to a friend, who wishes to be reconciled, 


“ Métro shéthar mudut,” “ Métras tih chhuh marun,” 

“QO friend, your enemy is dead.” .dns.—‘‘The friend algo will 
die.” 
Death is every man’s debt. 


Mewagari, munjigari, béyth baghwan. 

Fim tréshawai chhih Kaum-i-Marwén. 

The fruiterer, confectioner and gardener, these three area 
Qaum-i-MarwAn.(i.e.,a dirtily clothed, wandering sort ofa class. 
Kauwm-i-marwin.—Marwan was the ninth caliph of the house of 

Abbas. Some Kashmiris say ‘ h4l-i-hairdn” instead of these words. 


Mirt miri phats. 

From horses to asses. 

\§ The above is not the translation but only the meaning of the 
saying. Méirt méré phats ig a favourite game in Kashmir both 
amongst children and adults. Two holes are made in the ground, one 
about half-a-foot deep and half-a-foot in circumference called mir, 
and another close beside it, about two inches deep and two inches 
round, called phats. The players two, three, or six, as the case may 
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be, range themselves in order at about a distance of two yards from 
these holes, and one after another try to fling a walnut into the big 
hole. Ifthe first player succeeds he is called mix, until some other 
player, also, gets in, when this other player is called mir, and so on 
until the last mir player. If however a player fails to get his walnut 
in, he is called phats. When all have tried, the last mfr, who is the 
greatest man, collects all the walnuts from the other players, and 
holding them in both his hands together over the mifri hole he lets 
them fall. As many as fall into the miri hole is his; but those, which 
chance to fall outside are gathered by the second mir and dropped 
by him in the same manner. Should it happen that after all the 
mir players have tried, there are still one or two walnuts left, which 
have not fallen into the miri hole, then the phats player, if there is 
one, takes them, and holding them in the same fashion, but above 
the phats hole, tries his luck. And so the game continues. 


Mirzah Razdhun gddah Grah. 
Mirza Razd’s necklace of fish. 

A shameless man. 

This man was a government debtor, and not being able to pay his 
debt, he was ordered by the king to parade the streets, wearing 
a necklace of fish. He did so, and after he had gone the round and 
reached his home, he took off the necklace, cooked the fish, and 
ate them. 


Miskin Shahun dstdn, brangch thid tah sharafé nah kinh. 
Miskin Shah’s zidrat has a lofty tower, but there is no 


honour attached to it. 

A wealthy, but an ignorant, low-birth man. A well-dressed fool. 

LZtarat is a place to which a pilgrimage is made. 

Miskin Shah’s zidrat is a beautiful building in the Surah-teng 
division of the Khanyér district of Srinagar. 


Mits ai tulak sun gatshunat. 
If you pick up earth may it become gold to you. 
A Kashmiri’s blessing. 


Mit pund tah att umr. 
A pleasant sneeze and long life (to you). 

A Kashmiri blessing. 

By a pleasant sneeze is meant a single easy sneeze, that does not 
give pain to the throat, or to the nose, or eyes. If such a sneeze 
happens when about any of the seven special works mentioned below, 
and quoted from the Sanskrit work Vardhiya, then it is a really good 
omen; some say that good fortune will meet you, and others that 
people must be speaking well of you (as foolish people in England 
do when their ears burn in a peculiar manner). The Vardhiya says— 
(i.) sneezing isa good omen if it comes at the time of taking medicine, 
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Remember this for you will not need to take another dose ; (ii.) sneez- 
ing is a good omen if it comes at the time of setting out upon a horse; 
(iii.) sneezing ig a good omen if it comes at the time of argument. 
To him who sneezes, or hears another person sneeze, it means 
success; (iv.) sneezing is a good omen at the time of retiring to 
rest; (v.) sneezing is a good omen at the time of eating; (vi.) sneez- 
ing is a good omen at the time of reading; (vii.) sneezing is a good 
omen at the time of seed-sowing. Great shall the harvest be. 

Except on these seven occasions it would be very unwise for a 
Hindi to do any other work, if he himself should sneeze, or hear 
anybody else do so. 

However, above and beyond these, at all times, even on the seven 
occasions quoted above, the sneeze of (2) an unmarried girl ; (6) of 
a widow ; (c) of a barren wife ; (d) of a shoemaker’s wife ; (e) and of 
a woman sick from cholera, is an extremely bad omen. Let not a 
Hind commence any work, when he hears such, but sit down and 
reconsider what he is about to door say.’ Cf. “ Punjab Notes and 
Queries,” Vol. I., notes 776, 949. 


Mits ai tulazch badih banih. 
If you will get earth, then get it from a big mound. 
If you must work then get the service of a great man. 


Mol av kraji karth suh tih gayih mdji, 
If the father marries a potter-woman she is the mother. 
A second wife. 


Mol gav tsrol tah maj gayih aul. 
Father is a tsrol and mother is a nest. 

Tsrol is a Muhammedan sect, who have the choice of three em- 
ployments. They can become jailors, or bootmakers, or beggars. 
if they select the latter they visit everybody’s house, and generally 
get something. Muhammedans outside their sect do not eat with 
them. They are said to be most unkind to their children. There 
are about two hundred families of the Tsrol sect in Kashmir. Cf. 
note to “‘ Kashirih hahai garah”’ for their origin. 


Mol gutshum worah, inoj gatshum sak, khémahas trak tah 
kom karahas nah ak, tas lagihth khunt, suh daptham 
ungajth karun muthur, buh layahas mak. 

O father, I want another father: O mother, I want my own 
mother. (In the old days) I used to eat (with them) about 
twelve pounds of food at one time, and did not even once 
work. 

O may he be wounded, and say to me pour water over my 
toe ; aud then I will slay him with an axe. 

A step-parent. 
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Mol moj gav haz, akts rdzi tah akis bazi, 

Parents are like judges, they are satisfied with one child and 
displeased with another. 
Kdzt (Qizi) was a Muhammedan judge in all cases of law, 


whether religious, moral, civil, or criminal. The office is now virtually 
extinct under the British Government. 


Mol pénir, nechuv Murdd Beg. 
Father—a water-carrier, and son—Murdd Beg. 

An upstart. 

Murad Beg was the head of the chobdars in Gulab Singh’s time. 
These people carried a staff, and besides the ordinary work of a 
chaprasi, they executed the state punishments, such as serving a sum- 
mons, flogging, &e. 

Panjabi —Bdp na mére titart pitur gol-anddz. 


Mondih nishih rani mangat. 
Asking a husband from a widow. 
Drawing blood from a stone. 


Mongah mat ihét chét tah kakkav. 

To eat a big pot of mong ; to drink ; and then to run away. 
An ungrateful servant. Untimely death of a cow or horse. 
Mong.—Phaseolus Max or Radiatus ;a vetch or kind of kidney 

bean. 

Kakkav is a species of partridge, but here it means to fly or run 
away; to disappear. 


Mordah malas chhuh khord-u-bord. 

A dead man’s estate is eaten and taken away (i. e., the de- 
ceased’s descendants quarrel over it and eventually carry 
the matter into court), 


Mordah tih chhuh pansas ds ddérdn. 
The dead even opens his mouth to get the paisds. 

The exceeding love of money. 

Hindis place some paisds within the mouth of the corpse just 
after death. Cf. Note to “ Ayas wate,” &c. 


Mordas chhuh marit martabah hurdn. 


After death the man receives greater honour. 
De mortuis nil nist bonum. 


Mordas chhih wadin bihit, batas chhih wadin wudanih. 
People weep for the dead sitting down, but they weep for the 
bread standing up. 
Loss of bread is greater than the loss of one’s friends. 
19 
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“* Morun ai tah mirun kyah?”? “ Rat chon ai tah wot dini 
kyah ?” 

“If you squeeze me why do you kill me?” ‘If you have 
drunk the blood, why do you leap?” 


A dialogue between a flea and a man. 
To worry a man before giving the final punishment. 


Miédamatis sharbat chhukas marham pyos. 

Sherbet at the time of death is as ointment upon a wound. 
Opportune help is sometimes spoken of ‘“‘as sherbet to a dying 

man.” 


Mudas lorih hatah tah trulsis kunt kateh. 
A hundred stripes for a fool, but a word to a sharp man. 
Persian.—Agar dklt yak ishira bas ast. 


Midis nibad sid kyah ? 
What is the good of giving sugar to the dead ? 
Panjabii—ZJite na piichhe, mue dhar dhar pte. 
Mudur dain tsukih nah tah tsuk dain mudarih nah, 
A sweet pomegranate will not becume bitter, and a bitter 
pomegranate will not become sweet. 
A man is according to his disposition. 
Mugul dishit gatshth Phirst khasuni. 
On seeing a Mughal one should speak Persian. 
One should be au fait in all society. 
Mujih péthah muliwént. 
From the radish radish leaves, 
“Can the fig-tree bear berries or a vine figs P” 


Mulan drot tah patran sag. 

A sickle for the roots, but watering the leaves, 
Quoted when a son is treated better than the father. 

Muli hét kulih tshanun. 

After buying a thing to throw it into the river. 
Expenditure without profit. 

Mulk-i beginas andar chhuh mahnyuvo sag-i-diwdna. 

A man in a foreign country is like a mad dog, 


Munanén hinén shaposh tah méh nah kalaposh tth. 

Muna’s dogs have got a big quilt, but I have not even 
a skull-cap. 
Not a shirt to his back. 
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Munth, nunih Phatt kunth nai kénh. 
Pounding pounding, O Phat{, but nothing anywhere. 

Working like a horse and spending like an ass—nothing for the 
rainy day. 


Minis nah liwun hinis nah nast chhuh thawtn. 
He will not let the whitewash remain on the wall or the nose 
upon the dog (so cantankerous is he). 


Murtdt, hil. Géntih nut thul. Wedd kar. Bad peytyt. 
O Murddt, hil. The kite has taken theegg. Give an answer. 
Let syphilis attack you. 
A Kashmiri curse. 
nae kite has taken the egg,” means “Death has taken your 
child. 
Hil is the sound made for driving away kites. 


Musah Khanun kastur. 
Misa Khin’s nightingale. 

An obstinate fellow. 

This was a celebrated bird, which would sing when its master did 
not wish it to sing, and vice versd. 


Musalmin marih drégi. Batah marih Magi. 
Musalman will perish from starvation, the Pandit will perish 
from cold. 

It is imperative upon the religious Pandit to bathe in the month 
of January, and not afew die from so doing. The ordinary Musal- 
man is not accustomed to fast, and so in famine time is not able to 
bear the limited living so well as the Pandit can. 

Mdg corresponds to our month of January. 


Mut tsul put-ddrih kulai hét atah barih. 
The madman escaped by the back window taking his wife 
upon his back. 


A man who forsakes his fatherland, &. 


Mydnih kanz pisho tah wugrah dulyo, tah nunah tulyo. 

My drop of vinegar, pot of unstrained rice, and pinch of salt. 
That is best which is according to one’s lot and temperament. 
Kénz is rice-water kept till sour, and then used with fish, &c., as 

vinegar. 

Pish, lit., a flea, but here means little, an atom, a drop, &c. 

Wugrah is unstrained rice. The poorer classes do not strain their 
rice, as the doing so would considerably lessen the quantity. 

Dul is a large earthenware vessel, big enough to bathe in. 
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Myon dsit chon gav, mangun hyut tah ashud gav. 

It was mine and became yours, and when I began to ask for 
it, it was (as if) collyrium to me (i. e., something to be 
much desired). 

To give away a thing and very much want it back again. 


Myon kajiwat panun wachh. 

(Would that you would take) my pestle (and beat) your own 
breast with it. 
A Kashmiri curse. 


Myiith gamas tah krith pananis pdnas. 
Sweet to the village, but rough to one’s ownself. 

Charity begins at home. A gentleman should show himself such 
in his own honse. 
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Nédén at zdnih 2th ndddn chhus, adah chhuh nah nédén. 
If the ignorant man knows that he is ignorant, then he is not 
ignorant. 


Nddénas nasthat karuni goyé kik panzén nun dyun. 
Giving advice to a stupid man is like giving salt to a squirrel. 
(Cuz bono?) 


Nadarén mal tah dambuk hit. 
Wish of nadur, but pretence of dumb. 

‘S A little, very little more, if you please’; and all the time he 
wants a platefal. 

Nadur is a vegetable growing in the city lake, (the stalk of the 
Lotus-Nilumbium). It is eaten by all natives durmg the winter, 
because of its heating qualities, but it is especially eaten by Hinds 
on the anniversary of a relative’s death, when neither fish, nor flesh, 
nor turnips, &c., are allowed for food, and on other great days also. 

Dumb is thin, small nadur. 


Nade nim samphog chhui insdnah sunz zindagi, 

A meld by the river (all alive with excitement one minute and 
quiet the next) is like a man’s life. 
“What is your life? It is even a vapour.” 


Nadharani nat. 
Nadhar’s fright. 

Any special fear. 

Nadhar is a cormorant (?) 


Né-fahm gav sui, yas nd-fahmas suét kom gatshih. 
He is an unintelligent man, whose business is with an unin- 


telligent man, 
A man is known by the company which he keeps. 


Nafas chhuh san déwén tah tsirah karandwan. 
Lust causes a man to break into a house and rob. 
A glutton will steal. 
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Nafas-parwaras nishih yiyih nah hunar parwart ; be-hunaras 
nishih yiyih nah sarwart. 

From a sensualist will not come a fondness for art ; and from 
an unskilful man will not come leadership. 


Nafsut myon chhut hustut, ami hasti munganam garth garth 
bul ; 

Lachhih manzah sdsah manzah akhah lustut nah tah hétinam 
sdrt tal, 

My soul is like that of an elephant and that elephant asked 
me every hour for food ; 

Out of a lakh and out of a thousand but one is saved ; if it 
hadn’t been so, the elephant had crushed all under his. 
feet, 


One’s craving lusts. 
A saying of Lal Déd’s. 


Ndgah gidah, wuchhanth halal tah khénih harém. 
The fish in the (sacred) spring is lawful to look at, but unlaw- 


ful to eat. 
Touch not; taste not; handle not. 


Nagrah nirit Pandrénthan, 
Going out from the city and living at Pandrénthan, 

A merchant’s country-house. 

Péndrénthan is a pretty little village about three miles from Sri- 
nagar. 


Nah chhas wutsant tah nah dazant, bihit chhas labth, kanih 
hand khéni. 
There is no scorching or burning to him; he just sits aside 


and eats a little. 
“What does he care? He has not had to pay for it.” 


Nah gatshém mdnchh tah nah gatshém top. 
J do not want honey, nor do I want the sting. 
“ Every thing that fair doth show, 
When proof is made proves not go.” 


Nah khair tah nah barkat. 
Neither well-wishes nor blessing. 

A man who earns much money, but spends it im such a way as 
that nobody is especially benelited by it—not even his family, 
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Nah tran manz nah truwéhan mang. 
Neither in three nor in thirteen, 
A partnership by no means. 


Nalah Rézun palav. 
Nala Raya’s piece of cloth. 

The climax of distress. 

Nala Raj4 began his reign well. He was just and holy, and 
everybody respected him. But it chanced that one day, while he 
was out eating the air, he saw two or three men gambling, and 
noticing that they each one seemed to be most excited over the 
game, he thought that it must be a very interesting means of amuse- 
ment and determined to learn it. Accordingly, when he got back 
to his palace he called his wife and began to gamble with her. 
He grew more and more interested in gambling, until at last under 
one or another form it was his hourly amusement. He was wont to 
lay very high stakes—sometimes a palace, sometimes an army, and 
sometimes a l4kh of rupees. Rajds and other great men came from 
distant countries to play with him; and as he was more often un- 
successful than successful, he soon lost all his country and his 
fortune, and escaped into a foreign land. He was wandering with 
his wife in a jungle in the strange land one day, when nothing 
remained to them both but one large wrap, which they cut into two 
pieces and made two wraps of. The Raja told the Rani, Damyénti 
by name, to walk about the jungle in one direction and see what she 
could obtain ; and he would go in another direction. A peasant who 
happened to be in the jungle met the Raniand gave her three dried 
fish. She took them to her husband with great delight, and he told 
her to go and wash them in the river. As she was washing them 
behold! amrit, the water of life, came forth from her thumb and 
touching the fish made them alive again, and they escaped in the river. 
She went and told her husband, who did not believe her, but 
thought that she had eaten the fish. The poor woman was very 
much hurt at her husband’s want of confidence in her, and was in 
much fear lest he should forsake her—leave her alone in that desolate 
jungle. So she arranged the bedding (which consisted only of the 
divided wrap) in such a way as thatthe Rdjd could not possibly 
arise from his bed in the night without disturbing her. He was 
enveloped in one side of the wrap, upon the other side of which she 
was lying. The Rdj4 however defeated her plans by cutting his 
piece of the wrap; and ran away. On the roada snake bit him and 
his whole countenance turned quite black and was so changed that 
nobody would have recognised in him the Nala Raj4. However he 
survived and went and took service in another R4ja’s establishment. 

The Rani finding in the morning that her husband had abandoned 
her, resolved to go unto her father’s house. Her parents were 
terribly sbocked and grieved to find their daughter in such a state. 
They comforted her, arrayed her again in fitting garments, and 
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promised her, that if her husband did not appear by @ certain date 
they would arrange for another marriage. News was sent toall the 
Rajas to appear at a certain date, because one of them would be 
chosen as the future husband of the beautiful girl. 

Among the many other Rajas which were present on the appointed 
day was the Raja in whose service the Nala Raj4 was employed. 
Nala R4j4 also went with him ; and when he had opportunity on the 
way, he related to his master all that had happened to him,—his 
gambling propensities, his ruination, his life in the jungle and his 
abandonment of his wife there. When the Raja heard this he was 
dumbfounded with astonishment, and fell at his feet, “ My brother,” 
said he, ‘‘ why did you not tell me all this before ? ” And he gave unto 
him his own mantle and sword, and appointed unto him a full number 
of servants. Thus they reached the Réni’s parent’s palace. The 
other Raja introduced Nala Raj4 and recounted all that he had heard. 

Great was the rejoicing in the palace that day and many days 
afterwards ;—for the lost husband and son had been found. How 
glad was Nala R4jaé! How happy was R4&ni Damyénti! Gifts were 
lavished upon them ; they again lived in a grand house ; had servants 
and horses, and every luxury; and were happy ever afterwards. 

This story was told me by an ignorant Pandit, and varies from 
the original story, for which vide Mahabharata, Parab. III. 


Nalam, kalam, y@ halam. 
Denial, the pen, or begging. 

The way the Pandits make a living. 

Muhammedans cite this concerning their Pandit brethren. The 
say that they lie, they write reports, petitions, &c., or they beg. 


Ndli gom tah naél wulnam. 
He annoyed me and leaped upon me like a serpent. 
A troublesome, worrying person. 


Nali nah zat tah mali nado. 

Not a rag over the body and her name Mali. 
Mali, a female name, from mal, meaning wealth, property. 
Panjabi.—Akhan te anhdn te ndon Nain Sukh. 


Nam ai wuthih tah mdzas dag, 

Maz ai wuthih tah namas dag. 

If the nail rise there is pain to the flesh, 

If the flesh rise there is pain to the nail. 
Love me, love my dog. 


Naman mits kaman kits ? 
Why is there dirt in the nails? 

“You've got no family. Why do you go scraping in the dirt for 
money? To what purpose are you soiling your hands ?” 
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Nameddnam chhut réhat-i-jdnam. 
Ignorance is the peace of life. 

Know not anything about anyone, or anything, and you shall 
preserve your peace. 
Namridun hyuh dam diwdn, 
He boasts like Nimrod. 

King Nimrod was a great oppressor, and became so proud and 
independent as to say there was no God; and if there was, he dared 
him to dc his worst. At last there came a voice from heaven bid- 
ding him to repent ; but Nimrod thought scorn concerning it. Then 
God sent a mosquito which entered Nimrod’s nose and penetrated 
to the brain, , causing him constant agony. Every time the pain 
came, the king used to send for his servant to beat him a hundred 
blows upon the left temple with a shoe. Eventually he was so worn 
by the pain that he died. 


Nanawor pokun jan kunsh nah tang. 
Better to go barefooted than to wear shoes too narrow. 


Nondapiri hdnzinén léwah lug dydran. 

Kahan ripéyan kanihai dembah-hdkah nav. 

Sarmah sdz tshdnddn jumkah gradyih maran. 

Bizitav dydran kyah khuchar tsav, 

Tenki rupéyth neran halam chhih déran. 

Toshan garah zan rash hét a. 

Sauda ninth wizth afsos ldrdn. 

Bizitav dydran kyah khuchar tsdv 

Pdnsas nin gatshin thulan taran. 

Khuddyih wan n tshuntah tendi khdv. 

Nin dit adhan tdératsih léran. 

Bizitav dydran kyah khuchar tsdv. 

The money of the boatwomen of Nandapur became rusted. 

They sold one boat-load of vegetables tor eleven rupis. 

They seek for collyrium to wash their eyes with, and shake 
their earrings (with pride). 

Hear what alloy entered into their money. 

When they go out to change a ripi they hold out their 
skirts for the paisas ; 

And on returning to their houses they rejoice as if they had 
brought a kingdom. 

The buyer gets vexed at the time of buying. 

Hear what alloy has entered in their ripis. 

* * * 
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‘One paisa’s worth of salt is only sufficient for three eggs. 
O God paralyse the fingers of the baniys. 
When they give the salt they take half of it back in their 
scales. 
Hear what alloy has entered into their rupis. 
Gafar4, a poet living in Ka4waddra, composed the above for tho 
benefit of the vegetable-boatwomen and the baniyds ; and sometimes 
the whole, sometimes portions of it are constantly quoted. 


Nangas nindar prangas péth, sdvis nindar pdvis péth. 
The poor man sleeps upon a bed (without a care), but the 
rich man sleeps upon the stairs (for fear of thieves). 


Nani, bungriwdni. hat auwi, achh mydnih dishit pachh mid 
want. Kan mydni dishit wan tsul want. Nédnt bungri- 
wani hat aut. 

O grandmother, the bangle-man came, and after seeing my 
eyes he died in fifteen days, When he saw my ears, too, 
he ran away into the jungle. QO grandmother, the bangle- 


man came, 

Little children sing these words sitting upon the door-step. 
They are also cited when any man is filled with envy against 
another. He sees that man’s prosperity, runs away in a rage, and 
dies from grief. 


Nani nani karan gayth mdlunui gilawdn torah dyth chhitih 
nurut hardém tas khoran puluhurut. 

She went in grand style to her father’s house, and returned 
thence shaking the cuffs of her garment though she had 
not a grass shoe to her feet. 

A stupid, trifling woman. 


Nantis dub kyah chhalih ? 
Phiakahladas kyah zalih ? 
What shall the washerman wash for the naked man? 
What shall the fasting-man vomit? 
Breeks from a Highlandman. 


Nanis tar tsdyih tah drdyih ; 

Khanis tar walanah dyih. 

Coldness to the naked man,—as it comes, so it goes 
But coldness sticks to the rich well-dressed man. 
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Nanis wurun chhuh sudur pirun. 
To “set up”’ a naked man with clothes is like trying to fill 
the ocean. 
Reply to a poor debtor, or great spendthrift, to whom Rs. 100 
would be a mere trifle. 
Naris wurun here means to “set aman up” in a business, to 
stock his shop, and marry his daughter, &c. 


Nar zinih tah naduy sinth badal. 
Reed in the place of firewood, and the stalk of the lotus 
instead of meat. 

A stupid arrangement. 

Nadur is the stalk of the Lotus (Nilumbium), which grows abun- 
dantly in the Kashmir Jakes, and is eaten largely by the inhabitants 
of the valley. Hindus cut up the stalk into small pieces, cook it 
with oil and spices, and eat it along with fish, &e. 


Nérah drdév sun hyuh. 
Like gold come forth from the fire. 


The better for his sickness, trials, &c. 


Nérah wizih kytr khanun ! 
Digging a well at the time of fire ! 
Panjabi— Ag lagidn khih khataund ! 


Naras ndbad tak tularih mdachh, tah halam halis rdanthas 
dachh. 

Sugar-candy from a reed; and honey from the bee ; and grapes 
from a yery crooked vine. 
God brings good out of bad. 


Nast tsathai tah babarih tukha. 
Cutting your nose is like cutting the top of a babar (it only 
grows the stronger). 


Cited to a shameless person. 
Babar (Persian, Rihdin), the sweet basil. 


Natah ganzarit tah res minit. 
Counting the pieces of flesh and measuring the soup. 
No chance for a thief under such a man as that. 


Natich dimai nah tresh, hatyuk wandai rat. 

T will not give you water from the water-pot to quench your 
thirst therewith, but I will give you my throat’s blood. 
Great words but little deeds, 
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Natsahah tah Gngun chhum tsut. 

Wanahhah tah wan chhum durih. 

T would dance, but the yard is small. 

I woul: speak, but the jungle is distant. 
Fear on account of circumstances. 


Natsin tih panai tah weydn tih pdnai. 
He himself dances to his own playing. 
A fool who laughs at his own remarks. 


Nawih handi gindén pumbarih dashan; pardnih handi 
pashin pashan tal. 

The children of the new wife are playing with the fringe of 
their father’s shawl, while the children of the old wife are 
crying under the roof. 


Nayih andar pai. 
A fence on the plateau. (Cui usui ?) 
An unnecessary work and expense. 


Niaz karizth babas tah majih maa wetsés nah khalih ; 

Niz karizdé kakas tah kdkanih chapdt ldyas galih ? 

We should ask our parents for anything we may want ; 
because their body will not contain them, they will be so 
happy to give ; 

We should not ask our elder brother, or his wife, for anything, 
as they may give us a slap upon the cheek. 


Nébarah nundbon tah andarah tshutsah kon. 

Outside he is beautifully and splendidly dressed, but inside he 
is an empty walnut. 

Hypocrisy. 

Nebarimis mahynivis gatshih dsun tdi tah padur tah yal 
tah chal, dar tah ker. 

To the man with employment the turban (must be right), 
the feet (proper), the hair (behind the ear), the character 
(good), the beard (trimmed), and the neck (clean), (ie, 
he must mind his P’s and Q’s, or else he will be turned out 
of his employment). 


Nechivi. hand wanganas sumb, yad chhas dnganas sumb. 

A boy about the size of an egg-plant has a stomach about the 
size of a courtyard. 
Wangwn is the Solanum melongena, called Brinjal in the plains. 
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Nekan chhuh Khuddi khush. 
God is pleased with good people. 


Nekan lar tah badan phulun. 
The good are troubled and the bad blossom. 

“The ungodly, who prosper in the world; they increase in riches. 
Verily, I have cleansed my heart in vain.”—Psalm lxxiii. 12, 18. 
Neko, nek kar tah bad labih pana. 

O, good man, do good; the wicked will receive his deserts. 


Nekndm chhuh gatshdén yétskdli tah badndm chhuh gatshan 
jald. 

A good name comes after a while, but a bad name is soon 
obtained. 


Nekndm chhéh bekh daulat. 
A good name is the root of wealth. 


Némdz chhéh farz tah lui chhuh karz. 

Prayer is a duty and plunder is a debt. 
A Pathan saying. 

Némdzi sunz unguj. 

The finger of the prayer. 

“ Because sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily, 
therefore the heart of the sons of men is fully set in them to do 
evil.” —Kecl. viii. 11. 

A Pathan of high family while saying his prayers in the Juma 
Masjid here was very mnch annoyed by another man poking him 
frum behind. He gave him one rtpi to desist. The man left off 
annoying this worshipper, but was encouraged by the present to 
prosecute his wickedness upon some other worshipper. The other 
man, however, was not of sucha quiet disposition as the Path4n, 
for he at once rose up, drew his sword and struck off the troubler’s 
head with one stroke. : 


Niyatus rrijub diyin tas Khuddt. 

God will give a man according to his wish. 

“Delight thyself also in the Lord; and he shall give thee the 

desires of thine heart.”—Ps. xxxvii. 4 

Nosh gayih réti zan ds yéti. 

The daughter-in-law went for a month (to her father’s house) 
and it was as if she had not been away at all (time passed 
so quickly because they were so much happier during her 
absence). 


Daughter-in-laws are a continual stumbling-block to the other 
inhabitants of the house. 
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Nosh loyih nah hav tah khor pith maritos hund ! 
A daughter-in-law is not worth acowrie ; and kill a ram for her 
over the feet ! 

Daughtcr-in-laws are altogether despised until they are grown 
up—they may develop into ugly and uncouth women, or they may 
die, or their affianced husband may die, &e. 

A certain daughter-in-law was sick and likely to die, and therefore 
her mother-in-law was advised to sacrifice a sheep for her. The 
woman replied in the words of the above saying, the plain meaning 
of which is “‘ Let her die. What does it matter? My son is not bound 


to her.”’ 
“ Over the feet”’ refers to the custom of slaying the animal near to 


the closed feet of the person for whom it is sacrificed. 


Nosh liikas, kur likas, nd-hakk likas mengah dag. 
Daughter-in-law to some, a daughter to others, but as far ag 
the unconnected man is concerned she is only a headache. 

At a native marriage there is much feasting, music and dancing. 
A general hubbub prevails. The parents and relatives of course 
enjoy themselves; but the other guests and friends, especially those 
who have come out of pure friendship to help and congratulate, have 
a hard time of it; to them the wedding is as one continued headache. 


Nosht, lnjot “ malinith milinth,” mélin chdni hat, dt. 

Adah lajut “dihih Gihih’’ bastai phaiit bit. 

O daughter-in-law you are always boasting of “my father’s 
house.” Look here, we have seen your father’s hoase. 

You said, too, that you would receive some flour (from your 
father’s house) ; but the skins must have burst (and the 
men whoare bringing it) must be sitting down (on the way). 
Kashmiris carry their flour, rice, and other grain, tied up in a 

sheep’s or goat’s skin. 


Noshih dup hashih kun “ Wastai bun.” -Phirit dupnas “ Zan 
chhaham sun!” 

The daughter-in-law said to her mother-in-law ‘‘ Come down.” 

(The mother-in-law) answered, “ As if you were my rival with 
my husband !” 


Nov golih gav pydyih-hal khéya kih nah wutsh triwth ? 
The cow is about to be delivered of her first calf; we do not 
know whether she will die, or give birth to a calf. 
Gencral reply to the too-inquisitive dispositions which beset e 
house at the time of a woman in travail. 
Hal khyun, to eat the after-birth, 7.e,, to die. 
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Nov natsai tah parani diwat. 
New dancing and an old fair. 

When any man is seized on some charge, the kotw4l comes, sipdh{s 
come, and a crowd gathers as if to an old-established fair; and the 
people almost dance with excitement. 


Nov nut hyuh. 
Like a new water-pot. 
A man fresh and strong, ‘‘spick and span.” 


Nin ndbad tah til phalilah tah zun tsandun tah batah mukh- 
tah, 

Salt as rare as sugar, oil as scarce as ointment, wood as if 
sandal, and dinner (i. e., food) like eating pearls (so expen- 
sive), 

Hard times. 


Nun nizén nah bazzizah-wdan tah buchh nizén nah wdzah-wan, 

Take not the naked man to the cloth-shop, or the hungry 
man to the cook-shop. 
Another version is :— 

Buchh gatshih nah nyun wdzah-wan tah nun gatshih nah nyun 
dubi-wan. 

The hungry man must not be taken to the cook-shop, and 
the naked man must not be taken to the washerman’s 
house. 


Nin, til zyit, athah myon myit. 
More salt and oil, and my hand is sweet. 


Give me the money, and I willtransact the business ; give me the 
tools, and I will do the work. 


Ninan min. 
Wool is obtained by giving salt (to the sheep). 


Money is not wasted on some people and things. 


Nunth ninih hund tsinih-dshnav. 
A supposed grandmother’s charcoal-relations or acquaintances. 

A cousin of the fifth or sixth remove. 

Charcoal-acquaintances. People from the villages often pay a visit 
to the city during the winter season bringing with them charcoal for 
sale. They sell their load, put up for a night in some person’s house, 
and are off again the following morning. 


Nirah achhén tsiirah toli. 
A heavy look about the bright eyes. 
Grief. 
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Nuvah buthis chhuh gatshdn strah buth yatimas. 

The bright face becomes ash-colour, when the child is left an 
orphan. 
God protect the fatherless. 


Nirah mydnth tur tsalan, 
(At the look of) my bright face fever runs away. 


Always carry a pleasing countenance. 


Nut tah hammdm. 
Just a water-pot and a bath, 
Hardly a stick in the house. 


Nyuk chhuh Gsan truk. 
A lean man is clever. 
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Padis tal tungul. 
Fire under the sole of the foot. 

“Ah! when you get a red hot coal under your foot, you will 
know what fire is.” 


Pddshah sindis déwdn-khanas, 

Til o chérdg dazdn chhus. 

Sart gatshan pdnas, ndnas ; 

Kunw zand rozdn chhus. 

In the palace of the monarch. 

Oil and lamps are burning (burning). 
All are to their own place going ; 
Only one (man) is remaining. 

This is metaphorical language. The monarch is God, the palace 
is the world, and the people are the inhabitants thereof; the oil 
and lamps are the sun and moon, which are constantly coming and 
going: the people are also temporary—gradually they die off, until 


at last only one, and that God, will be left. 
This is also a Kashmiri riddle, of which the answer is the Sun 


and Moon. 


Padshahas pasbant. 
To the king the work of a watchman is difficult. 

A man who has come down in the world, and is not equal to his 
reduced circumstances. 


Pahar gav, wahar gav ; doh gav, koh gav ; 

Pachh gav, wachh gav ; rét gav, khét gav ; 

A watch (i.e,, a space of three hours) gone is as if a year had 
passed ; 

One day gone is as if a mountain had become ; 

Fifteen days passed by is as if (the debt) had been forgotten ; ' 

And a month elapsed (without payment) is as if the money 
had been eaten (7.e., irretrievably lost). 


Pakanah paz ; gandanah gosdni ; khénah bulbul. 
Like a hawk in his walk, a jogi in clothing, and a bulbul in 
eating. 
Some people want servants manufactured to order. 
21 
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Pakharporik hakhar. 
The oxen of Pakharpir. 

Like a tantony pig. 

Saiyid Muhammad ’Ali, a very holy man, came all the way from 
Baghdid to Kashmir to be Shekh Nir-ud-udin’s disciple. He took 
up his abode in Pakharpfr, about fifteen miles from the city of Sri- 
nagar. He was one of the Shekh’s favonrite followers. After s 
time he became so enraptured with the country that he begged to 
be permitted to remain there altogether. Nér-ud-din consented to 
this, and to gave him expense and trouble, he miraculously brought 
all his house, ground and family, from Baghdad to Kashmir in a 
moment of time. There was no doubt about this in olden times; 
because there was the man’s wife and children standing before him; 
and there is no hesitation in believing this in the present day, for 
you can examine for yourself the different style of building of the 
house, the different nature of the soil, the different trees and plants, 
&e. 

This Saiyid Muhammad ’Ali, in consequence of this especial 
favour, became a very celebrated character. He was accustomed to 
speak and to act strangely, but all the people accounted him holier 
on account of these eccentricities. One of his orders was, that if 
any man was in trouble and wished to be relieved of it, he must set 
free anox These oxen thus set free were to wander whither they 
liked, and do whatsover they wished, and nobody dared to lift up a 
stick against them, or to complain. In olden days several of these 
oxen wandered about, and were a great nuisance ; but now they have 
been reclaimed and put to the plough. Saiyid Muhammad ’Ali was 
buried in Pakharptr, and many visit his grave during the year. 


Pidkhut chhuh pak. 
Only the Pure One is pure (¢. e., God). 

Panah sin khéyih bini tah jits sin khéyih huni. 

He will eat the chindr tree—leaves and all, and he will eat the 
dog with the skin. 
A regular cannibal, not satisfied with enough. 

Panah tali dig tah denjih tali pan. 

Below the thread the ball or knot, and below the knot the 
thread. 
A man, who sees that he is, but will not confess that he is, in the 

wrong. 

Panane hachih chhéh bahah trachth. 

One’s own harvest (no matter how small) is as twelve traks. 
The produce of one’s own labour is sweet. 


Trak is w grain measure containing nine and a half English 
pounds. 
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Pananiv chhuh nah paigambar manmut. 
A prophet is not accepted by his own people. 

“A prophet is not without honour save in his own country and 
house.” —Matt. xiii. 57. 


Panani kukér nat bad dsth tah likah hundih garth hydzih 
trévih thul ? 
If your hen is not a bad one, then why does she go and lay 
her eggs in other people’s houses? 
Ungrateful offspring. 
Panant nam chhih pananih thar kashan. 
Scratching one’s back with one’s own nails. 
Satisfying yourself with your own money, own house, &c. 
Bistan of Sa’di—Ba juz nikhun o juz sarangusht-i-man, 
Na Ehdrad kase dar jahén pusht-i-man. 
Panani pim diwdn béyis. 
Giving your reproach to another. 
Some Kashmirfs say pdn instead of pam, and then it is :— 
Giving yourself to another. 
Making out everyone as bad as yourself. 


Pananih athah rdéwarun tah béyih sund ratshrun chhuh 
.bardbar. 

To lose anything by one’s own hand, and to receive anything 
at the hand of another, is equal. 
To receive a benefit is to sell one’s liberty. 


Pananih bachhih at animah dsih kitsah machhih gatshan 
paidah ! 

If there should be any rice-water upon your fire-place, how 
many flies will be born there! 
Money atiracts friends. 


Pananih bananah tah likah handih wananah. 
Because I am, what I am, people say this of me. 


Pananth garuk hik-wik chhui béyih sandis puldwas bardbar. 
Vegetables from my own garden are equal to puldv from 
another man’s (house). 
Puldv is a dish of meat and rice cooked together with spices. 
Pananih thajih ai batah dsih kityéh mdjih gabar gatshan 
paidah ! 
If there is any food in the pot how many mothers and 
children will be born! 
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Pananut pon chhuh panis phdtawdn. 
Breaking the log with the log’s own wooden wedge. 
Another version is :— 


Ponui phétawdn chhuh zinis. 
A (little) wedge (from the tree) splits the wood. 

Set a thief to catch a thief. 

A big tree in the jungle was ordered to be cut down, and already 
four men had gone to the blacksmith’s shop to purchase an axe for 
the work. One man, who admired the tree, heard these men speak- 
ing together and forming their plans; and went at once and told the 
tree. The tree replied, ‘‘Thanks, O friend, for the information, 
but do not be afraid. Four men and an axe will not do much 
damage to me.” The next day the man came again and said, “ More 
news, O tree! To-morrow these men are coming to destroy you.” 
The tree again tried to assure the man that four little men and a 
pound or so of iron could not do any material damage to a big treo 
like he was. The man went, but returned again the next day saying, 
“O tree, be not elated by false hopes. These men have laid a clever 
and certain plan for your destruction. Listen, One man will first 
climb you; and cut off one of your thin top-branches. Out of this 
branch he will make a handle for the axe, anda wedge. Then he 
will prepare a hole in your trunk and insert the wedge, upon which 
they will strike and strike until your great wide trunk is completely 
severed.” ‘Alas! alas!” said the tree, ‘““by this means they will 
bring me down ; I am certain to die.” 


Pananui zdgdn kulphas tah taris ; 

Pananut kustdm san hét drév. 

One’s own relation lies in wait for lock and bolt ; 
It is a relation who goes out with the stolen goods. 


Panas khétan magar dinas pevtan. 
Let him eat, but let him keep his fire. 
Selfish fellow, we do not want anything from him! 


Pdnas nishih pansah chhut gul tat mul, 

Béyis nishih pdénsah chhut hil tai hech. 

Your own money is flowers and wine, but another’s money is 
but weed—nothing. 


Pédndah-Chhuk, nashan sukh tah’korin dukh. 
O Panda-chhuk, let there be peace to your daughters-in-law, 
but trouble to your daughters. 
Shekh Nir-ud-din’s curse upon this village, which is about three 
miles from Srinagar in the Islim4b4d direction. 
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Péanih rust danih khasiyd 2th nanth rust shur khasih. 
Will the rice rise without water, that the child should grow 
without a grandmother ? 


A grandmother’s influence in a house is very often greater in every 
way than that of the mother of the family. 


Pédnsah ai thawizin murdas péth suh tih gatshih thud wuthit. 
If a paisa be placed upon a dead man he will rise up. 

Money will bring people back from the dead. 

Hinda4s place a pais4 inside the mouth of the corpse, wherewith it 
may be able to pay the ferry, &., cf. note “ Ayas wate,” &e. 


Pdnsah gav pdrud tah mikrdz, yat péth thawizen tat tsatih. 
Money is as quicksilver and scissors, lay it upon what you 
will, it will cut it (i.e., do its work). 


Pinsah nishih chhuh pdnsah phatdn. 
Paisds burst out of paisds. 
Money makes money. 


Panun ai mérih shihilis trédwih ; parud ai mdarih tah mdrithut 
gatshth, 

If my own (relations or friends) smite me, he will leave me in 
a shady place (7.e., he will bury me); but if a stranger 
smites me he will kil] me and go, 

A friend’s a friend for aye that. 


Panun ai mérih, totih kunih jadyih tarth. 

If my own smite me, yet in some place he will help me. 
Ad supra. 

Panun khéwin pinzt tah béyih sund kardn dalwinzt. 

Eating a good dinner in his own house, yet interfering in the 
matters of other people (¢.e., disputing for them, scandal- 
ising them, &c.) 

Mind your own dinner and mind your own business. 

Panun muhim chhuh hiwin pinai wat. 

Each misfortune will show its own way. 


Panun paizér babah sunz pombar. 
One’s own shoe and father’s shawl. 

Hardly earned, dearly loved. 

A boy purchased a pair of shoes with his own earnings, and one 
day as he-was walking along in these new shoes they became very 
dusty. The boy was much grieved and sat down by the way side 
and cleaned them with his beautiful pashmina shawl, which his 
father had given him. 
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Panun wadandwih parud asandwih. 
He made his friends to weep, but his enemies to laugh, 


Panzth kund pit. 
A monkey’s young one z.e., (a chip of the old block). 


A variant of this with quite a different meaning is :— 


Panzih hund pit, yusut toth chhus dsin ; tas chhéh zorah 
wachhas tal ratén, sut chhuh mardn. 
The young of a monkey, whois dear to her; she presses it 
hard against her breast, so that the young one dies. 
A favourite child or servant, is often spoilt by an exaggerated 
affeotion and regard. 
Natives say that monkeys love their young ones so much, that in the 
excitement of their affection they sometimes press them so hard 
against their breasts, that they get stifled and die. 


Panzis dapyé punz ih mandul chhut wazul. 
Will a monkey teil a monkey that his buttocks are red? 
The crock calling the kettle black. 


Pardn pardn par gayih khalt, khar gayih kitébah birt hét. 
He reads and reads until his strength is gone, and he has 
become like a donkey carrying a load of books. 
“Much learning doth make thee mad.”—Acts xxvi. 24, 


Paraspurik wdzah pdnai randn tah pinat pananin athan 
thokah trawdn ! 

The cook from Parasptr cooks the food himself, and he him- 
self spits into his own hands (as if disgusted with it) ! 
Disgusted with one’s own work. 

Many cooks reside in Paraspr,u village in the Lar tthsil. It 
is a custom with the majority of cooks to first sit down and eat their 
own dinner (by way of tasting perhaps?) before serving up the 
different dishes to the guests. Should they not like the food, they 
will spit into the palms of their hands and in other ways express 
their sorrow. Many show their grief under different circumstances 
in this vulgar manner. 


Parini tsar. 

Porous like a sieve. 
More holy than righteous. 

Parmintsanah rust kur chhai burzah rust lar, 

A daughter without parmantsan is like a house without pro- 
per roofing. 
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Parméntsun. At time of marriage Hinds give to their daughters 
a long piece of cloth called zij, to wear upon the crown of their 
heads, and thence extend to the small of the back. Some for certain 
reasons delay giving this till some years after; but this delay means 
increased trouble and expense. 

Burzah is the liber of a species of birch, used in roofing houses, 
and also as paper for rolling up goods in. Native writing-paper, too, 
is made from it. 


Pashah péthah shin trdwun. 
To throw snow off from the roof (generally done quickly and 
carelessly ; hence any work done hastily and carelessly.) 


Pashminasui chhéh narmi, 
Only pashmina has softness. 

Only good people are gentle. 

Pashmina is a fine kind of woollen cloth manufactured in Kashmir. 
The finest goat’s wool employed in its manufacture is brought from 
Tarfan, in the Y4rkand territory. This is called Turfini phamb; all 
other qualities are called Kashmiri phamb; though these as well ag 
the former are found only on the animals who live on the wind-swept 
steppes of Central Asia. 


“ Patah” guftam wést. 

O friend, I said “ Afterwards.” 
Opportunity mis-spent. 
Wés a female friend, a flirt. 


Patim gar chhéh bukuri dar. 
The last hour is a hard time (7.e., the last hour of a woman’s 
travail, or of life, or of any work, &c.) 


Péz panjaras andar band. 
A hawk shut up in a cage. 
A clever man without work. 


Phiguni mujen swidui kyah ? 
What taste have radishes in the month of February? 

What profit from an old wife or servant ? 

People gather the radishes in the autumn, and bury them under 
the ground for use in the winter. By the month of February they 
begin to rot and are unfit for food. 


Phakir tsdyou ingan tah honih watshov dod. 

A faqir came into the court-yard, and the dog was pained. 
An old servant displeased with a new servant, to whom out of 

charity the master has given a little work. 
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Phal kulut chhuh namit. 

The fruit-tree is bending, 
The more knowledge there is in a man, the humbler he becomes, 
Persian—Nihad shikh i pur mewa sar bar zamin. 


Phalis hyul tah helis khir diyanai Khudd. 

May God bless your every seed to a sheaf, and your every sheaf 
to a kharwar. 
A Kashmiri blessing. 


Pharth han khéwin bad tah myou han karén tut. 
A small dried fish ate a big fish, and (the cat) gave a gentle 


mew, 
A man with a big appetite, but little voice. 


Pharih hanz buztyih mj lukav dupus “ Gddai chhuh busin,” 
A fisherman, roasted his mother, and the people said within 

themselves. ‘‘ He is roasting fish.’ 

One-half the world does not know what a struggle the other half 
endures to live. 

“Roasting one’s mother” here means selling her jewels and clothes 
for food. Cf. note “ Yas nah watsh nar,” Sc. 


Pharih-hdnz chhué guri khasin ? 
Is the fisherman riding a horse ? 

Every thing will not be as we wish. 

There are many kind of boatmen in Kashmir named according to 
their boats, or their special work. The Pharih-hanz are those who 
catch the little fish to be found in the Wular lake during the 
winter season, and cook and dry them for sale in the bazar. Cf. note 
Yas nah watsh nar,” Sc. 


Pharih tstras chhuh darth kund lor. 
A bone stuck in the beard of the man who stole a dried fish. 

A thief carries marks of detection along with him. 

One day a great robbery was committed in the house of a certain 
person of the city, and report of the matter reached the ears of the 
ruler. The ruler was very much enraged, when he heard the 
account of such a dastard robbery. It appears that the robbers had 
first dined with their host and then robbed his honse. Amongst 
other dishes provided for the dinner was a dish of broiled fish. 

The ruler declared that he would have the man discovered and 
punished. He sent for the deputy-inspector of police, and ordered 
him to show the thief or die. The deputy-inspector trembled when 
he heard this command, but he did not despair. He was a bold and 
clever man. “Give me one hundred soldiers,” he said, ‘and I 
will find the man.” 
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The request was granted. 

Oue day the deputy-inspector gave a great feast, and invited all 
the peovle cf the city to come and make merry. A very large 
cruwd was assembled, Ata given moment he ordered the soldiers 
to silence the people and to seize the man, who should rub his beard 
after he, the deputy-inspector, had spoken to the company. There 
was perfect silence when the host, standing in a convenient 
position, that he might be seen by all, shouted with a loud voice, 
“There is a bone in the beard of that man who stole the fish.” 
The thief happened to be present, and hearing these words, as if by 
instinct put up his hand to his beard and rubbed it. The movement 
was at once noticed by the appointed watchers, and the man was at 
once seized and taken before the deputy-inspector. The man’s guilt 
was proved beyond all dispute, and he was very severely punished. 
Krishna, the deputy-inspector, was promoted to much honour. 


Phatah Matin batah. 
Mad Fatah’s dinners, 


This man was a great spendthrift. Quoted at an extravagant 
dinner, &c. 


Phati Bat tah yaktanat, 
Phati Bat and alone. 
“ Me and myself only.” 


Phati Pharhung. 
A caricatured Englishman. 

A stupid Kashmfri. 

Kashmiris at their private feasts are fond of painting pictures of 
English people on long slips of paper and pasting these upon a long 
thin basket. Sometimes they put on English clothes and mimic 
the S4hib’s incorrect pronunciation of Hindustani, words and curt 
salam, &. 


Phélas khéyih dyal. 
The skin will eat the pimple. 


An avaricious man. 


Phiramatsth putsah préni kalas pth chhus zuwah adamanr. 
A slut may have a clean chadar over her head, but her head 
is full of dirt. 
Puts.—A long piece of cotton cloth thrown over the head and 
allowed to hang down the back. It is the ordinary veil worn by the 
Kashmiri females. 


Phirit phéran. 
Turning the garment. 
Telling a lie; appearing difforent to what you really are. 
22 . 
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Phul phut tah diwt kyah, 

The joint is broken, what claim is there? 
The dead wife’s neglected mother. 

Pilis nah tah tsuki gas. 

He couldn’t reach the fruit, and therefore he said it was bitter. 
The fox and the grapes. 


Pir nah bod, yakin bod. 
The pir is not great, faith is great. 

One day Akbar asked Birbal, which was the greater, the pir or 
faith, Birbal replied “Faith is the greater.’ The emperor said, 
“You are wrong. The pir is the greater of the two.” Birbal was 
silent. 

On leaving the emperor, Birbal went and buried an ass’s head in 
a certain place, and ordered that a mosque should be built over it. 

Some years after this event, Akbar wag exceedingly troubled by 
his enemies, and took counsel with his waz¢r as to what he should 
do. Birbal advised him to go and pray for forty days in a certain 
mosque, and promised, that if he would there offer up prayers with a 
pure heart, God would certainly hear him and give him the victory 
over his enemies. The emperor obeyed and vanquished his enemies. 

One afternoon, when Birbal was alone with Akbar, he referred to 
their conversation some years ago, and asked the emperor whether 
he remembered it. The emperor replied ‘ Yes’; and that he was of 
the same opinion still. Then Birbal asked Akbar to accompany 
him to the mosque, where he had spent forty days in prayer, and see 
for himself what there was under its foundations. The building was 
razed to the ground, the foundations were dug up, and there, to the 
great astonishment of the one and the great amusement of the other, 
was discovered the skeleton of the ass’s head. Akbar remarked: 
“You were right, Birbal. Faith is greater than the pir.” ‘ 

Akbar supposed that the mosque had been erected over the bones of 
some Muhammedan saint, and with faith in this he prayed. Of. 
“Tale of Holy Donkeys,” “ Leisure Hour,” January, 1875. 


Pir, ustdéd. 
To call a saint a teacher (is a great insult). 


Pirah khutah chhuh be-pirut jin. 

A man who follows no saint (7.e., who does not make any 
profession of religion) is better off than the man who has 
a saint, (but does not attend to his teaching). 
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“ Pirah, wantam masalld,” dupanas “ Aki gom tasaild.” 
«O pir, tell me an illustration.” He said to him, “ From 
once saying there is comfort to me.” 
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A pir visited a certain village, and was asked by the people there 
to give them a religious word. He said to them ‘‘ Do not steal”’ ; 
whereupon they smote him so that he ran away. A long time after 
he again went to this village, and again the villagers asked him to 
say something. He replied ‘No, no; Iam quite happy from having 
spoken once.” 

Once is enough of this person or that thing. 


Ptrav miryov dénd, mth kyah rdvyou zih buh wanahah 
kansih. 

The pirs killed an ox, what have I lost that I should tell 
anyone. 
No business of mine. 


Pish hari gunéh wagawis chob, wuchtav likav tamdshé ! 
The flea sinned, but the matting got the beating. Behold, O 
people, the sight ! 


Pitari nai dsan tah hint tih wuran nd ? 
If there were no cousins, would not the dogs bark? Yes. 

The best of men have their enemies. ; 

Cousins are constantly grumbling and fighting over the family 
property ; so constant and bitter are these quarrels, that the word 
pitur, a cousin, has come to mean an enemy. 


Pitur ai dizén kalah kin dinas zangav suét phutardwih 
rupeyth bdnah, 

If a cousin be cast head-first into the fire, he will break a 
rupee’s worth of pots with his legs (kicking about). 
No love is lost between cousins. 


Pitur ai dizén péni tatih tih tsatih yént. 
If a cousin is asked to brush the warp with péni, (even then 
he will harm you), he will cut the warp. 
Pén.—Natives rub the warp with a hand-brush soaked in rice 
water, to make the warp stronger. 


Piyth nah shrapdn tah dmin gogalan ds dérén, 

Cannot digest rice-water, yet he opens his mouth for uncooked 
turnips. 
A conceited, ignorant fool. 


Poh dwai tshoh tshoh déwén. Mdg chhum mol tah karim kyah? 

Phigani pherahnam sheyih-trah phah, Tsithar hahar kare 
kyah ? 

Wahik khasav bathore watsh dup watshare. 
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The month of December has come making — gladness, 
January is my father—what willhe do to me? In February 
thirty-six times heat will return to me. What will my 
brother-in law March do? Said the male calf to the 
female calf, “We will climb the hill in the month of 
April ?” 

December in “ the Happy Valley’’ is a splendid month, if there is 
no snow. Jannary, is called a father, because it is such a hard, strict 
month. In February the weather begins to get warmer. March 
is culled a brother-in-law, because with its cold winds and rains it is 
constantly bothering the people. April is a nice month for tho 
eattle. as the snow begins to melt off from the hills and the green 
grass appears. Towards the end of this month the gupan-gar, or 
cow-herd, collects large herds of cattle belonging to ether people, and 
drives them away to the mountains to graze. 


Pohali nyal. 
The shepherd’s sign. 

At the time of the crops people hand over their cattle to 
shepherds, who take them away in large numbers to the mountains 
for pasturage. Each beast has the special mark of its owner, (cf. note 
to Pohol chhuh, &c.), and should it happen that a wild beast devour 
it, the skin is, if possible, obtained and handed back to the owner 
as a proof that the animal has been slain. Cited when a man loses 
by lending a friend any thing, or by depositing anything in his care. 
Nothing but the remnants of the deposit are handed back with great 
sorrow. 


Pohol chhuh dapdn lokan, “Ak khév sahan bydk khév 
shilan,”’ 

The shepherd says to the people (who gave him these sheep 
to tend upon the mountain), ‘*One was devoured by a 


lion, and the other by a jackal.” 

At the time of the crops people hand over cattle to a shepherd, 
who takes them far away to pasture upon the mountains. Sometimes 
a thousand or more animals are in the charge of one family, and 
each one of these are specially marked with a cut on the leg, ora slit 
in the ear or tail, &c., so that they may at once be recognised by 
their different owners. The city people say that these hirelings 
generally happen to have two sons, the one called ‘ Lion” and the 
other called “Jackal,” who have very large appetites, and eat the 
sheep ; so that when the shepherd says that a lion and a jackal ate 
them, he is not altogether (according to the popular native idea) 
telling a lie. 
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Poshah-matin aish. 
The pleasure of a flower-fancier. 

An casy time of it. 

Many natives visit the different gardens around Srfnagar, 
especially on Fridays. and with Iute or guitar play, sing, and 
loll away the livelong day. 


Poshilkan chhuh wunamut “ Tah kartam shih karat.’ 

The garments said, “Take care of me and I will make you 
a king.” 
Tih kartam is literally “ Fold me up.’ 

Préndn jahdnas tah wunin pdnas. 

Ue finds fault with the world and forgets that he himself is 
in the wrong. 


Preydguch bini nah thaddén nah lokin nah baddn. 
The chinir of Preyag neither becomes taller, nor shorter, nor 
bigger. 

A poor sickly child, who does not grow or become fat. 

This chinar tree is in the middle of a little island just big enough 
to pitch your tent on, in the midst of the Jhelam river by the village 
of Shadiptir. The Hindus have consecrated the place, and a Br4hman 
is to be seen twice every day paddling himself along in a little 
boat to the spot, to worship and to make his offerings. 


Piyjis purutshuk adijth konah pachai az dupnak, “Panun ém 
nah kanh.” 

The people asked the butcher why his bones were not sold 
to-day. He replied, because none of my relations have been 
to me (to buy meat). 


Puk ai dsth tah tokut jan. 

If it is cooked, then a little even is good (¢.e., worth having). 
If he is clever, &c., then learn something from him; a little good, 

even, is not to be despised. 


Punz ai peyih shethih gazah totih chhuh punzut. 


If a monkey fall sixty yards below, still he is a monkey. 
Change of position does not change the man. 


Purmut chhuh gurmut. 
A well-read man is like a nicely cut stone. 


Pishuk tih nai tsuluk tih na ? 
Tf you have not got the victory, why do you not escape ? 
Tf you cannot stand your ground, then give it up. 
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Put chhikah thant. 

Butter from the last turn (or last beat) of the stick. 

A man fishing all day catches his first and only fish just as he is 
going away. A man, who has been struggling to find out, or do 
something all day, discovers, or does it just as he is about to give it 
up in despair. : 

Put mandit ; tut khasit ; zandnah prasit ; hut parit ; hénda- 
wénd tsutit; tah insdn phutit. 

Patt must be pressed in the washing-tub ; a pony must be 
ridden on; a woman must be in travail; a son (must 
know the hardships of) learning; a water-melon must be 
cut (before its sale); and a man must be broken (i.e., 
humbled). 


Allthings must be more or less tried by the rod of affliction, and 
are generally the better for having passed under it. 

Héndawénd tsatit—The purchaser makes the baniyé cut the 
water-melon before he pays for it, as it may not be red and ripe. 
One cannot tell what it is from the outside. 


Pit, sopit, tah koptt 
A son like his father; a son greater than his father; and a 


son less than his father. 
The Kashmiris say that there are three kinds of sons. 


Put put chhéh pddshihas gaibat. 
Slander behind the king. 
Abuse always follows the high and great. 
Pitrah buchhih hin kochhih. 
Tungering after a son she folds a dog to her bosom. 


Putrah didih muri ningat. 
She holds out her skirt begging for a son, 
It is quite a commonplace event for a barren woman to go to a 
person with a large family and beg for a son. 
© Putrah, Khar tsul.” “ Babah, pinah ratun tah khasit is.” 
“QO son, the ass has run away.” O father, catch him and 
ride him back. 
A variant is:— 
Babah. Khar tsul, khar tsul. 
Gobrah, Khas walah, khas walah. 
Father. “ The ass has got away; the ass has got away.” 


Sou. “ Go and ride him back; go and ride him back.” 
A rude, disobedient child. 
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Puz wanun chhuh achh kaduni. 
A man may as well take out his eyes as tell the truth. 


Puz wananah pan zan notan ; apuz wananah lagan ras. 
Tell the truth and you'll tremble like a leaf; tell a lie, and 
you ’]] get relief and pleasure. 


Pyav nah pyav ; 2th Yaman khyav. 
In the act of falling the angel of death ate him. 
A quick death. 
Yana or Yam.—“ To great King Yama homage pay, 
Who was the first of men that died, 
That crossed the mighty gulf and spied 
For mortals out the heavenward way.” 
Muir, 0. §. 7., v. 327. 
Pydéwal zév, 
An inventive tongue. 


An imaginative, lying tongue. 
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Réchhis dohah tah tsiras garah, 
All day the watchman has to watch, but just twenty minutes 
is enough for the thief to steal. 

Cf. Sir Kenneth’s brief absence from the Mount of St. George, 
during which the standard of England was stolen.—“ The Talisman.” 
Ch. xiii. 

Gar is really twenty-four minutes. A collection of terms used in 
Kashmfr for indicating the different spaces and divisions of time 
may be interesting to some readers :— 


Brunz. = asecond, (lit., just a flip of the finger). 
Tsyuh = 12 or 13 brunz. 
Gar == 60 tsyuhs. 
Pahar = 7} gars. 
Doh == 4 pahars. 
Doh-rdt = 8 pahars (i.e,, our full day of 24 hours). 
Haftah = 7 full days. 
Pachh = 2 haftahs. 
Ret == 2 pachhs (i. ., our Iunar month). 
Warih = 24 pachhs (i.e. our year of 12 lunar 
months). 
Ad rat (or nisf shab) = Midnight. 
Patim pahar = 8o’clock A. M. 
Kukar bang = Cockcrowing. 


Gazal (Muhammedans) 

Brahma Muhirta(Hducated } = Just before daybreak. 
Hind fis) 

Nyuk, nyuk, pase A atid 
cated Kashmiris. - 

Sunat (Muhammedans) = Daybreak. 

Prabhat (Educated Hindts) 


Subh = Sunrise. 
Ad koj = about 24 hrs. after sunrise. 
Koj = about 4 hrs. after sunrise. 
Khandawav Koj = about 11 o’clock a. mM. 
Da pahar ( 
Mandéni (especially Hin-({_ 4,. 
das). Sanskrit. Matias: adage 
dena 
Péshin (Peshi in the Panjab) = abont 2 o’clock p. M. 
Sth pahar == about 8 o’clock Pp. mM. 


Sal er pa = about 3-80, o’clock p.m. (At this 
time during the long days the 
schoolmaster shuts his schoo] for 
half-an-hour or so, that his pupils 
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may have time to go and eat a 
little food. If you asked a lad 
on coming from the school at 
such a time where he was going, 
he would invariably reply. To 
Mimuz or Nimuz, i.e, to his 
afternoon meal.) 

Digar (Digar in the Panjab) = about 4 o’clock p.m. (This is 
sometimes distinguished as bod 
digar and lukut digar, referring 
respectively to a little time 
before and after the period.) 


Ad digar = Sunset. 

Sham = Evening. 

Khuphtan = Night. Bedtime, about 9-30 
o'clock P. M. 


Sometimes the Sanskrit word veld is added thus :— 

“ Ad ratuk vela”’ “ Kukar béngih handih velé”’; but this is more 
a Panjabi than a Kashmiri form of expression.—Vide Note 714, Vol I., 
«* Panjab Notes and Queries” ; also Note 1011, Vol. II. 


Rangari winuk khum akis khut tak béyis hut. 
The dyer’s vessel was a success to one and a failure to 


another. 

. The dyers have great earthen pots in which they prepare many 
gallonsof dye at atime—sometimes they prepare as much as will last 
for six months. When the dye is ready for standing a cover is 
placed upon it and it is left perfectly still for twenty days. During 
these days should the weather be too hot or too cold the colour will 
not properly settle, and so much of the half-year’s work will be 
spoilt. 

Rangari wursah. 

A dyer's story (therefore not to be believed), 

Rangur. Dyers in the valley are generally Muhammedans. They 
have an ancient custom of agreeing beforehand amongst themselves 
that if the dye does not mix properly with the water, and after a 
time give forth a bad smell, (because it must corrupt before it is fit 
for use) they will go out and tell as many, and as great, lies as they 
can, until the dye-water does begin to stink. Some of the lying 
stories which they invent are very clever and interesting, and are 
believed in by not a few of the over-credulous people of Srinagar. I 
speak experimentally, having myself been the subject of one of these 
dyer’s stories. 

Ras laginam tah das tsalinam. 
May I get ease and be free from laziness. 

A Kashmiri prayer frequently ejaculated at the commencement of 
any work, 

23 
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Rasah rust batah gav thasah rust chhdn. 
Rice without soup is like a carpenter without sound. 


Rastt bagair gatshih sérisut hadd rachhun. 
Besides (having) righteousness we must put a limit upon 
everything, (¢. e., have moderation). 


Rat myini kéngar tah wuchh myéni tuk ! 
Take my kangar and see my paces! 
A man with a proud walk. 


Rat wandai tah puj-wanuk. 
I will offer to you the blood of the butcher’s shop. 


Kind at the expense of another. 


Rét witin Gangahbal tah pagah nah ydrahbal. 

At night he arrives (in his thoughts and plans) at Gangdbal, 
but on the morrow he does not even get to the. landing 
place. : 

Always planning and never doing. 
Gangabal is a stream tributary to the Sindh river; a holy lake 
near the top of Mount Harémuk. 


Rétas waninas Lail; pagah dupnas “Suh kyah wéatiheh 
Majninas”’? 
In the night the story of Lail was told to him, and on the 
morrow he said, ‘‘ What relation will she be to Majnun?” 
A dullard. 
Lail or Laild is the name of a lady frequently alluded to in the 
East. The loves of Laila and Majnin are celebrated in a fine Persian 
poem by Nizdmf. 


Rédtuk wadah sor nai rid ‘* Wulat gdsah grdkane.” 
Last night’s promise was not kept, ‘‘Come, O grass-cutter.” 
Promises are like pie-crust, made to be broken. 


Rawah zat thawah hatih ? 
A ragged rawah, where shall I spread it ? 

A poor braggart. 

Rawah is a covering made from the fur of some animal, generally 
black, and imported from the Panjab. 


Raz daz tah wuthini chhés ati. 

The rope is burnt (coal-black), but the twist is there (plain 
enough). 
A man deposed or injured, but still harbouring bad thoughts. 
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Razxt gaz tah sotit mir. 
A yard of rope and a stick—strike. 

Strict and swift justice. 

There is a tale concerning Avantivarman, alias Wainadat alias 
Raja Vén, one of the ancient kings of Kashmir, in which a pieco of 
rope and a small stick are represented as fulfilling the duties of 
detective, police-officer, chaprasi, &c. If any man or beast or bird 
had done wrong, the stick and the rope would at once hasten to them, 
the stick would beat the offender, and the rope would bind him and 
bring him, her, or it, before the king for justice. Cf. “ Indian Fairy 
Tales,” the story of ‘ The Raj4’s Son and the Princess Lab4m,’” 
p. 156. ‘Here the Raj4’s son found four faqirs, whose teacher and 
master had died, and had left four things,—a bed, which carried, 
whoever sat on it, whithersoever he wished to go; a bag, that gave 
its owner as much water as he wanted, no matter how far he might 
be from a tank ; and a stick and a rope, to which its owner had only 
to say, if any one came to make war on him, ‘Stick, beat as many 
men and soldiers as are here,’ and the stick would beat them and 
the rope would tie them up.” Cf. also “ Folk-tales of Bengal,” the 
story of “ the boy whom seven mothers suckled,” p.121. “The boy 
took down the cage from the ceiling, as well as the club and rope. 
Having well secured the bird, he addressed the club and rope 
thus :—“O, stout club! O, strong rope! Take me at once to the 
other side.” In the twinkling of an eye the boy was put on that 
side of the ocean. Similar quotations also might be made from 
“Wide-awake Stories,” p. 294, “Old Deccan Days,” pp. 174-173, 
“Fairy Tales from Brentano,” pp. 146-154. Cf. also Wolf, Beitrige 
zur Deutschen Mythologie, 1., p.12. “A lad sets out ona journey, 
having in his possession three wonderful things,—a buck-goat that 
spits gold, a hen that lays golden eggs, and a table that covers 
itself, without anybody’s help, with the choicest food. A rascally 
innkeeper steals these treasures from the lad, and puts worthless 
trash in their place; but a stick that jumps out of a bag in which 
it is usually concealed, goes to work of its own accord upon the 
innkeeper’s back, and with such effect that the lad gets his own 
again. The stick then returns of itself to its owner’s hand.” 

Mr. Walter K. Kelly, in his most interesting book, “ Curiosities 
of Indo-European Tradition and Folk-lore,” commenting upon this 
last quotation, writes :—‘‘ The table in this story is the all-nourish- 
ing cloud. The buck-goat is another emblem of the clouds, 
and the gold it spits ig the golden light of the sun that streams 
through the fleecy coverings of the sky. The hen’s golden egg is 
the sun itself. The demon of darkness has stolen these things ; 
the cloud gives no rain, but hangs dusky in the sky, veiling the 
light of the sun. Then the lightning spear of the ancient storm- 
god Odin leaps out from the bag that concealed it, the robber falls, 
the rain patters down, the sun shines once more.” “ This spear of 
Odin,” the learned writer goes on to say, “is an equivalent of the 
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asvattha rod of the Atharva-veda incantation, and both are ‘‘wish- 
rods” especially adapted for bringing victory to their possessor. 
They have also another comic counterpart in a sort of wish-rod, 
which serves for administering a drubbing at a distance. With 
such a hazel implement, cut and prepared wish the proper for- 
malities, one has only to lay an old garment on a molehill or on 
a threshold, name the person intended, and whack away. That 
person will feel every blow as sorely as though he were actually 
under the stick, and if the old garment is beaten into holes so 
will it be with the skin of the absent sufferer.” ‘‘ Popular tradition 
is tough !” 


Reh razth. 
‘A flame to a rope. 
A red flag to a bull. 


Rétakdlih guishum potsh tah wandas gutshum lochh. 
In summer I need a cotton phéran and in winter I need a 
woollen phéran. 

Everything in season. 

Phéran is the chief garment of the Kashmiri, both male and female, 
and in shape not unlike a big nightgown with sleeves ‘‘ a mile long.” 
Sometimes the colour of these garments is red and other times blue. 
When made from wool they are called lochh, and when made from 
cotton, potsh. ‘Probably’? the phtran comes from the word 
pairdhan, the Persian for “ garment.” 


Reyth chhuh shabnamai tifan. 
The dew is like a flood to the ant. 
Panj&bi.—Kért nun tuthd darid. 


Rish gayov pardesh déwah neriam Rishih niw tatih kuthios 
tamih nishih. Nd-hakkah, Rishe, gari drik. 

A Rishi went to another country, to try and get his name 
famous there as a Rishi, but he’ got less celebrated than 
before (in his own country). O Rishi, you left your home 
without a cause. 

An emigre. 
Rish (Rishi and Rikhi) is a Hindi sage or saint. 


Rogan o sdfardén az Pémpir. Sg az Létapir bring az 
Nipir ; Barrah az Nandapir. Puttu o méhi az Sopir ; 
Mong ax Krélapiv. Arad az Khémpir. Shir ax Shddipir. 
Angir az Répur. 

Pémpur (the place) for ghi and saffron. Letaptr for vege- 
tables. Nipur for rice. Nandaptir for lamb. Sopir for 
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pattu and fish. Krdlapir for d4l. Khémptr for four. 
Shadipur for milk. And grapes from Répir. 


Ropeyth hatas kingar band. 
A kdngar as a pledge for Rs. 100. 


A kangar is worth a mere trifle. 


Rovmut gur chhuh shethah mohur. 
A lost horse is valued at 60 sovereigns. 


Ruchhmakho luchh tah tsutmakho kachh. 


I trained you (at very great expense), a lakh of rupees ; but 
I turned you off at a trifle. 
Losing a good servant on account of some trifle. 


Rid péthut chhéh rab wuthdn. 
Mud comes from a fall of rain. 
Punishment follows sin. 


Ridé peythe, kapsa bowithe, 
Wurah mijth karihah, korah potsah. 
If it rains and cotton grows, 


I will make for my stepmother a “‘ bran new”? phéran. 

A conditional promise, as ‘‘ When my ship comes home.” 

A certain man was in debt and went to a friend for the loan of 
some money wherewith to pay it. He urged his request in the 
following words :—“‘O, my friend, please lend me the money. For 
God’s sake help me to satisfy this impatient creditor. Deliver me 
from this great trouble. After a little while I shall be able to repay 
you with interest. The spring has come and the grass will grow 
over my land, and the people will send their flocks and herds to 
graze thereon, and then the wool of the sheep will catch itself in the 
brambles and thorn bushes, and I will go and collect the wool, and 
will spin it; and when it is ready I will give it to the weaver, and 
he will make a blanket out of it, which I will sell, and buy a mare 
with the price thereof ; and when the mare has foaled, I will sell the 
foal for more than one hundred rupees—if a man offers me only one 
hundred rupees I will not accept it; and then I shall be able, and 
shall be glad, to pay you.” The friend laughed aloud on the con- 
clusion of this harangue. “ Why do you laugh?” said the debtor, 
“do you not think that it will be as I say ?” 


Rihan pir chhih khush-hal, 
The pirs are glad when people die (or over the dead). 


Cited when any one speaks evil of the dead, or takes pleasure in 
another’s misfortune. There are two ways of understanding the 
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saying with respect to the pirs,—cither that they really are pleased 
because of the largesse and feast which generally accompany a 
funeral, or that they pray for the dead as though they loved them. 
The one way of interpreting it is as general as the other. 


Rit maniveén nak zah kénih gatshanas hat pdnai karth Ghi 
dg. 
Do not pander to a sulky angry person ; and in a little while 
his sices will become weary, and he will come and beg for 
forgiveness. 


Rutnun sas, 
Ratun’s dal. 

A stupid, extravagant servant. 

Gagar Wol, a collector, had a very stupid servant called Ratun. 
One day when the master was visiting a certain village with his 
servant he told the chief farmer of the village to be so kind as to 
give some dal, a kind of pulse, to his servant for hisdinner. The far- 
mer, anxious like all other people, to ingratiate himself in the favour 
of the collector, gave the servant one kharwar, or 192 pounds, of dal. 

Ratun went and cooked the whole of this,—a mightly feast, some 
thirty or more big earthen pots full of steaming dal! 

As soon as Gagar Wol returned to his quarters he was terribly 
surprised to find that his servant had been so stupid as to cook the 
whole kharwar of dal. 


Ryno, ryno! khatir ehhut, bénth chhai réntas rani chhai hii. 
O husband, husband! Your idea is that a sister is a giant- 
ess and a wife is as Jasmine. 
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Sabur chhut sunah sund tir. 
Patience is as a dish of gold. 


Tur is the dish out of which the Panditanis eat; a big round deep 
brazen dish. 


Sifah khutah séf kyah? Dékah. 

Ziyulih khutah zdyul kyah? Baldi. 

What is cleaner than the clean? The forehead. 
What is finer than the fine? Misfortune. 

The questions were Akbar’s and the answers Bir Bal’s. Undoubt- 
edly there is reference in the first question and answer to the 
Hindu notion that every child’s destiny is inscribed upon the fore- 
head at the time of its birth. Some say that Brahma writes this 
inscription, the Kashmiri Pandit says that Vishnu (or Hari) does. 
Cf. note to “ Yath nuirah butihsut.” 

Whatever is written upon the forehead “by the finger of destiny ” 
is clean—clear—fixed ; and misfortune is a hard (fine) narrow way- 


Safar chhuh kéfir. 
The way is like an infidel. 


A hard, unpleasant journey. 


Sahal chizas pith jahal. 
Angry over a little matter. 


Schib chhuh bakhshanhér. 
God is a giver. 


Sdhib chhuh kanih talikis kémis tah krulas rézik wdtandwdn. 
God provides food for the worm and insect under the stone. 

Jehovah-jireh. 

Solomon was once sitting by the riverside when he saw an ant 
creeping along by the edge of the water with a grain of rice in its 
mouth. While the little creature was toiling along a crocodile came 
forth from the river and swallowed the ant, grain and all, and then 
took w dive into the water. In an hour’s time the crocodile re- 
appeared and vomited the ant ; and the king noticed that there was 
not a grain of rice in the insect’s mouth. “I wonder what the rea- 
son of this is,’’ said he aloud to himself. The ant heard these words 
and replied, ‘God has planted a stone in this river, and in a hole 
in that stone lives a little blind worm. So God ordered me to get 
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a grain of rice every day and take it to that worm ; and gave me for 
a help this crocodile to carry me down to the holo of that worm, as 
I could not reach there by my own means. 


Sdhibzddah-i-zamin hikah latén lamin. 
The son of the Lord of the Age is pulling up vegetables. 
A great man busying himself in little matters. 


Sakhai diyih bdr bdr tah bakhail diyth yak bar, 
The generous man will give many times, but the miser will 
give once only. 


Samandaras manz yiroh gatshit kuts mulan thapah karuni. 
Floating in the sea to catch at the roots of the kuts plant, 

Catching at a straw. 

Kuts. Indigofera heterantha. The twigs are used in making 
baskets. 

By the sea is here meant the Wular Lake, the largest lake in 
Kashmir. The natives say that Kashy4pa, the drainer of the valley, 
brought a specimen of everything here, that could be found on the 
face of the earth: yea, he brought the sea also. The holy Shastras, 
too, declare that everything is to be met with in Kashmir, lions and 
all manner of beasts, all manner of birds and fruits and flowers, &c., 
&e., and that men must believe this though they may never see, or 
hear of, them! 

The Wular Lake is almost oval in shape, and is at its greatest 12 
miles long from north to south, 10 miles wide from east to west, and 
16 feet deep; (the average depth is just 12 feet). The boatmen 
always approach this magnificent piece of water with fear and trem+ 
bling, and once started, hasten over it as though it were a grave ready 
every moment to swallow them up. They have many tales, ancient 
and modern, true and fictitious, which they will tell with great 
enthusiasm if the visitor desires. 


Sandijih diwdn 2dli tah héndawénd tsalan nirit. 

Taking up some mustard-seed in the hand, and a water-melon 
escapes. 
A great loss to a careful man. 


Sang-i-Phavas. 
The Philosopher’s stone. 

The daughter of one of the principal citizens of Srinagar went to 
the river to drink. Instead of drinking with her hands, as is the 
custom, she bent down her face into the water and drank like a 
dog. While she was drinking a young snake, almost invisible, 
entered her mouth. (The people say that snakes lay eggs and that in 
each egg there are thousands of pieces of the finest cotton-like mat- 
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ter, which eventually develope into snakes.). For many years this 
girl nourished this snake in her stomach. She had no pain, she did 
not even feel any thing that ought not to be inside. In courso of 
time she was married; and a sorry marriage for the husband it 
turned out to be :—for while they were both sleeping in their bed, 
at the dead of night, a snake came out from the mouth of the wife 
and bit her husband, so that he died in dreadful pain soon after- 
wards. 

The poor woman’s grief in the morning, when she discovered the 
cold corpse of her beloved husband, was beyond all description; she 
tore her hair and clothes, she beat her breasts, and shrieked aloud. 
The people came and enquired what was the matter, and when they 
heard, they all charged her with having poisoned the man. This 
report was carried all over the city, even to the great Mughal gover- 
nor, ’Ali Mard4n Khan. When he heard of it, he sent for the girl, 
and kept her with him. He enquired of her the truth of the matter, 
and the girl replied in tears that she did not know anything con- 
cerning it, and that she was asleep at the time. The governor told 
her to go to her room, and when she had closed her eyes in sleep, he 
went and sat by her to watch. He waited and waited until at last 
he saw a snake appear from her mouth, and put out its fangs with a 
most menacing look. ’Ali Mardén Khan went away as quickly as 
possible and informed his attendants what he had seen, and ordered 
them to tell this girl to make some bread on the morrow. The big 
oven was to be heated, and when the girl had finished making the 
loaf, and was putting it into the oven somebody standing by was to 
take her up and fling her headlong into the oven. This was done, 
and when they opened the oven some hours afterwards to see what 
had become of the girl, they found only a stone about half-a-pound 
in weight, which was carried to the governor and kept very care- 
fully by him. It appeared that this was the famous alchemist’s 
stone, and that by its means ’Ali Mardin Kh4n was able to trans- 
mute copper and brass and all other metals into gold. His person, 
his servants, his horses, his rooms glittered with gold. (Ali Mardén 
Khan was the most magnificent of the Mughal governors. The 
expenses of each of his trips into Kashmir are said to have exceeded 
a lakh of rapis.) 

When ’Ali Mardin Khan was about to die he called his four sons 
unto him, and giving the - precious stone to the eldest of them, he told 
him to throw.it into the river (Indus). 

The eldest son refused to obey this strange order; soit was handed 
to the second, and then to the third, but all most resolutely refused 
to throw away so precious a stone ; at length the fourth and young- 
est son threw it with all his might into the water opposite Atak 
(Attock) ; and where the stone pitched a great blazing flame arose 
from the midst of the river, as of ignited gold. 

*AM Mard4n Khan ordered the stone to be thrown into the river 
because he feared lest it should pass into the hands of another, and 
they become as wealthy as he. 
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The Kashmiris say that tho stone is there in the river to the 
present day. Ranjit Singh tried hard to obtain it. He had the 
water stopped a hundred yards above and below the place where 
the stone had pitched, the place was drained, and a most rigid 
search made, but nothing was discovered. (This is only one out of 
many stories extant in the valley concerning the origin of the 
Philosopher’s stone.—Capt. Temple has a variant of the above story 
with some excellent notes concerning the Lamid in ‘the Indian 
Antiquary,” Vol X1., Part cxxxv., pp. 230.) 


Sangal-Npuch padman. 
Sangal-Dip’s beautiful woman. 

Humph ! you might be a grand woman ! 

It is related that one day Shiva and Pdrvat{ were sitting together, 
when the latter rose up suddenly andran away. Shiva followed her as 
fast as he could, but was not able tocatchher. At last thoroughly 
exhausted he lay down in a certain place, Sangal-Dip by name, and 
went to sleep; and it happened that there in that place a madan-pit 
became. Shiva woke up in a great rage, and turning to the pit he 
said, “If you should ever see a beautiful woman like a lotus you 
must follow her.” He then departed. 

The inhabitants of Sangal-D{p are constantly going to other coun- 
tries, and seizing their beautiful women, are taking them to their 
own country, where they teach them to ride the most beautiful and 
swift horses. When they are able to ride well, these beautiful 
women are taken close to the pit and obliged to say, ‘“‘O K4madeva, 
O Kdmadeva, I am Padmian’’ (i.e., a beantiful woman and like a 
lotus. Cf. note ‘ Khoran nah khrdv.”’) On hearing this KA4madeva 
comes forth and runs after her with all the swiftness with 
which he can run; and should it happen that he overtakes her, she 
will immediately be killed. After killing the woman Kamadeva 
returns to the pit, and it generally happens that madan (procreating 
principle) escapes from him into the pits, which precede his own 
special abode, and which have been dug for this purpose. 

Dip. (Sanskrit.—Dvipa) Hind4 philosophers say that the terrestrial 
globe contains seven dips or islands, encompassed by seven seas, the 
whole land and water measuring 7,957,752 yojanas. The Sangal Dip 
(Simhal4) is in the north direction. (Cf. Dvtpa. Monier Williams, Dict.) 

K.imadeva is generally regarded as the god of sexual love, like Eros 
of the Greeks and Cupid of the Latins. He.is worshipped at the 
time of marriage ; and happiness in the married state, and offspring 
are sought from him. (Cf. Kennedy, “ Hindaé Myth,” &c.) 


Sant gai tim, yim mutrah suet trédmas bandwan sun. 
They are faqirs, who by means of water transmute copper 
into gold. 
Not every man is a monk who wears a cowl. 
In the Chinir Bagh, Srinagar, there is a temple in memory of a 
deceased fagir, who was able to perform this wonder. He, also, taught 
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a Pandit, who is now a very old man living in Srinagar, too old to do 
anything—even to make gold! 
Muthar = Sanskrit mitra, and Persian pesh-db. 


Santoshth biydlih buwih inanduk phal. 
A harvest of peace is produced from a seed of contentment. 

This proverb is credited to a holy and clever Pandit called Nand 

Ram, who lived at B4wan, a sacred Hindf village in Kashmir. This 
man wrote many rather clever verses in praise of Krishna. He 
seems to have been terribly dunned by the officials of Bawan, if one 
may judge from the following lines :— 

Nand Rim aus zaminddr, 

Hurit diydr tas stras nah lar 

Wengujwarich tsajis nah gdngal. 

Santoshih biydlih bowth dnanduk phal. 

Nand Ram was a husbandman. 

And he paid his debts ; but there was always somebody after him 
(for money.) 

He never knew what it was to live freely in his own house, but 
was continually obliged to lodge in the house of another. 

(Never mind), from the seed of contentment a harvest of peace will 
be reaped. 

The piece of poetry from which the above proverb is taken is the 
following :— 

Dharmah bimikdyih wavizth karmuk phal. 

Santoshth biydlih bowih dnanduk phal. 

Doyih prénah déndah-jtri dén tah rat wit ; 

Kumbake kurah zorah timanut lat ; 

Hélah kar bihtt yut nah rozth ak rél. 

Santoshth biydlih bowth dnanduk phal. 

Lolachih yatahpurih datah phutrav, 

Wairuk sréh yut nah rozés tal. 

Santoshih biydlih bowih dnanduk phal. 

You should sow the seeds of destiny in the soil of Dharma (i.e., 
virtue, religion, duty, law, moral and religious truth according 
tothe Vedas and the law). 

From the seed of contentment a harvest of peace will be reaped. 

Plough with the two oxen of the two breaths day and night, 

Strike them hard with the whip of extreme meditation ; 

Endeavour so that not a spot of ground will remain unploughed. 

From the seed of contentment a harvest of peace is reaped. 

Break the clods with the staff of love, 

That the damp of envy may not remain beneath: 

From the seed of contentment a harvest of peace is reaped. 


Sar chéyih sardar, tawah patah bdlah-ydr, tawah patah sub- 
ahdar. 

First the master of the feast will drink, after that the dear 
friend, and then the officer of rank. 
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Affection goes before rank. 
Cooks on tasting the dishes previous to sending them to the 
master are accustomed to quote these words. 


Sard dinthum, sard dinthum, sarav khutah bud tel phul 
witis nah aud, 

T saw a tank, I saw a tank,—it was larger than other tanks, 
but it would not contain a half of the sesame flower. (Sesa- 
mum orientale.) 

A big, fat man, but no brains. 
This is also a riddle, and the answer is, a nipple, an udder. 


Sarafah sunzah sat zewah, 
A snake has seven tongues. 

A man who speaks whichever way fancy or company-wind blows. 

Hindistani.—Sdmp ke sdt zubin. 

Some devt4s or gods ascended to heaven to get some amrit (water 
of life), and when they descended to earth again they put it into an 
earthenware vessel, which they placed on the top of atree. The 
Rakshasas, huge giants, or rather ogres, wished to possess them- 
selves of this amrit. So one took upon himself the form of a crow, 
and flew, and perched upon the top of that tree and jerked off that 
earthenware vessel. On seeing this Vdsak Nag (Vasuki or Bisak 
Nag), a king of the snakes, with all his host came and drank up the 
amrit, and while they were drinking it, the rakshasa from the top of 
the tree cursed them. ‘Have I not taken all this trouble to obtain 
this water of life, and now you have consumed it. Henceforth let 
there be to you seven tongues.” 


Saras sarposh. 
A basket-cover for a pond. 
Much need but little cash. 


Sart péthi saildb. 
Qne’s head even deluged. 


Head and ears in trouble. 


Sarréf ganzardn diytr tah atréf rdwardn doh. 
The banker counts the money and the spendthrift wastes the 
day. 


Saruf chhuh pakdn hul hul, wd) tal wdlit syud. 
The snake goes crookedly, yet it arrives straight within its 
hole, 


Aman who is of a different disposition out-of-doors and among 
strangers to what he is in his own house, 
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Sas chhuh nah zah sikhas khasdn. 
Dal never rises to the spit. 
A low man will never be promoted. 
Sas (or dil), a kind of kidney bean (Phaseolus Maz or Radiatus). 


Sas myut batas, muth myut katas, nindar mit drélid hatas. 
Dal is sweet to the Pandit, muth is sweet to the sheep, and 
sleep is sweet to the son of misfortune. 
Dil is the Paspalum frumentaceum. 
Muth is a species of leguminous plant. 


Sdsas sun pitéras bhéganih til chirdgas ! 
A thousand riipis worth of gold in the pitdr, and a mite’s 
worth of oil in the lamp ! 
A man with little money, but who uses it to a good purpose is of 
more worth to the world than the wealthy but miserly man; also 
the man with little knowledge, who uses it, is of more profit to the 


world, than the extraordinarily clever man, who reserves his know- 
ledge for himself. 


Sat buthi chhis chandas andar. 
Seven faces are in his pocket. 
Mr. Smooth-Tongue; every thing to every man. 


Satuti sanz hédar yat. 
The hoopoo’s big basketful of mushrooms. 

Slow but sure. Many a mickle makes a muckle. 

Yat is a big long basket which the Kashmiri coolie fastens on his 
back, and trots away as happily as possible over hill and dale with 
a maund or so of goods in it. The story is that a hoopoo once 
gathered as many mushrooms as would fill a yat, and as he would 
have to gather them singly, the amassing of such a large number 
must have cost him much time and labour. Hence the saying. 

It is also said that this hoopoo when he reached home after his 
labours one day asked his wife to cook some of the mushrooms. Of 
course the mushrooms were considerably diminished in size and 
weight from the cooking, but the hoopoo suspected that his wife had 
either eaten, or concealed, some of them; and so in the heat of pas- 
sion he then and there killed her and threw the corpse out of the nest. 


Séh kas be-pir andar mulk-i-Kashmir. 

Walt Had 0 Hart Bahddur o Sukha Pir. 

Three persons are without religion in the country of Kashmir— 
Wali Had, Hari Bahadur, and Sukhéa Pir. 

These three persons are now living in Kashmir, and are a great 
trouble to the quieter class of people. Walt Had is a Muhammedan, 
the other two are Pandits. Had means hard, resolute, and this 
name has been added to Walf, because if this man is refused any 
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thing he will sit by the house for days and make great lamentation, 
until he obtains his request. The title of Bahd4dur was given to 
Hart under amusing circumstances (according to the people’s story). 
They say that His late Highness the Mah4rajah Gulab Singh was 
once very ill, and the Brdhmans being consulted, they advised that a 
man should be found who would leap « few times upon the king’s 
stomach and make him well. Great search was made, but nobody 
was found to come forward and do this strange act. At last Harf 
presented himself and jumped several times upon His Highness, 
who was immediately relieved of his pain. The title of Bahddur 
was accordingly given to the fak{r by the common folk, and a large 
present of money by the Mahérdjah. Sukhi Pir is a very big, stout 
and powerful man, and blessed with a monstrous appetite. Strange 
stories are told of the enormous quantity of food which this man 
now and then disposes of. Sometimes those who can afford it invite 
this man to their houses, and have him fed before them as akind of 
tamashé. 


Sékch shéthas hti no wavizth ; watas dizih nah tsumrivt rine ; 
gy4nich kath has mudas wanizéh—zan ravarut kum-ydjén til, 
Sow not jasmine upon the sand; fire not a leathern marble 
against the rock ; speak not words of divine wisdom to a 
fool—because, if you do, it will be like wasting oil over 
bran-cakes. 
Another version is :— 


Sékih shdthas phal no wavizth ; rdvarizih nah kum-ydjén til ; 

Mudas ganydénach kath no wanizth, kharas gor dinah réut 
doh. 

Sow not seeds on the river-bed (or the sand) ; waste not oil 
over bran-cakes ;. 

Tell not matters of religion to the ignorant; and if you give 
sugar to an ass, you will lose the day (@. e., you will lose 
your labour), 


Sékih ttl tah wéthranih siban. 
Oil to the sand and soap to the wéthran. 

Labour lost. 

Wethran is a sack made of grass and generally used by the poor 
Kashmi{ri cultivator. 


Sétsanth pdwih atsun hastt baranih nerun. 
Entering by the eye of a needle and coming out by the 
elephant’s stable-door. 


“Humble enough at first, but now so proud !” 
A “risen” man. 
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Sézth ungajih chhuh nak gyav khasdn. 
Ghi is not to be taken up with a straight finger. 
Blows bring sense. 


Shdbash butah malikah ! 
Well-done, simple fellow ! 

Praise a stupid person and you can get anything from him. 

Butah lit. Ladaki, who in former times suffered much in bargain- 
ing with the Kashmiri on account of his ignorance of the language 
and dulness of intellect. 


“Shadi moj! warud kyuth?’’ “ Bechanah khutah sethah 
rut.’ 
“O mother Shadi! how do you like your second husband ?” 
“Tt is much better than begging.” 
Once marry for love, twice marry for money. 


Shah byuth Wushkarih, yas yih khush karih suh tih karih. 
The king settled in Wushkur, and whatsoever a man pleased 
that he did. ; 
The king must reside in the midst of his people. 
When the cat is away the mice do play. 
Wushkur is a village in the Kamrdz. 


Shaitinah sundi kan zari. 
Satan’s deaf ears, 

Kashmiris are very fond of sounding their own praises. Before, 
however, giving utterance toa word they sometimes pray that Satan’s 
ears may be closed, in order that he may not hear them, and, becom- 
jng offended, curse them. 


Shakar ai chhui mits gatshanai ; 
Mits ai chhai shakar gatshanai. 
If it is sugar then may it become earth to you; 
If it is earth then may it become sugar to you. 

Cited against the man who lies just to escape giving, or on some 
other trifling account. 

Hindtstdnii— Allah kare shakar howe. 
Allah kare mittt howe. 

A fakir was wandering by the riverside one afternoon, when he 
saw a barge approaching. He enqnired, as he was wont to do, what 
was inthe barge. The man replied “Only earth.” The fakir sus- 
pecting that the man had lied unto him, prayed that God would 
grant this man’s answer to be correct. God heard the prayer, and 
the whole cargo of sugar was changed into earth. Soon after this 
another barge came along. ‘What cargo have youP”’ said the 
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fakir. ‘‘ Earth,” answered the man. This reply was true, and the 

fakir prayed again that if it were true, that God would turn it all 

into sugar. This prayer also was granted. (Cf. “ Indian Fairy Tales,” 

pp- 96, 97, 272, 273.) 

Shakar mékréz. 

Scissors of sugar (but none the less sharp and cutting for all 
that). 


Shdl gav kulih xh alam gav kulth. 
A jackal got into the river, and it was as though the whole 


world had got in. 
Panjabi Ap moe jag parlo. 


Shal gub tah hdékahk-tsar bardbar. 
A jackal, ewe, and string of vegetables are equal. 

Justice. 

This saying dates back to the days of Noshirwdn, a king of Persia 
in whose reign Muhammed was born (A. D. 578). Noshirw4n is the 
Persian for just, and the king called by this name is said to have 
been so just that perfect peace reigned in the land both among men 
and beasts. Noshirwan kept a jackal, a ewe, and a string of 
vegetables in one and the same place; but the jackal did not harm 
the ewe, and the ewe did not touch the vegetables ;—to such an 
extent did peace reign ! 

The jackal, ewe, and string of vegetables may also be taken figura- 
tively as representing different grades of people, every one of whom 
the just king esteemed equally worthy of attention and protection. 


Shdl tsalit bathén chob. 
The jackal escapes and the man smites the ground. 
Crying over spilt milk. 


Shalah sunz tung. 
The howling of a jackal, 

Lupus pilum mutat, non mentem. 

A jackal in the course of its nightly peregrinations visited the 
house of a certain dyer and tumbled into the blue dye-pot, and its 
fur became as blue as blue can be. In this ridiculous state it went 
away, but was afraid to return to its companions. Eventually it 
took up its abode on the top of a very high rock. Jn the course of 
time the news spread that a new beast was to be found in a certain 
place every night at such atime. The bear, the tiger, the lion, all 
were informed of this new animal, and a big council was held in 
which it was decided to invite the stranger and to make him their 
king and head. The blue jackal came and was duly crowned by the 
lion; but at evening-time when all the other jackals began as usual 
to scream and to howl, this blue jackal, also, instinctively screamed 
and howled. Now the mystery was discovered. This king was only 
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& painted jackal! When the lion and bear and tiger heard this 
they went at once and killed the blue jackal. (This story slightly 
changed is in the Panca-tantra.) 


Shdlth tdrak hédwuni, 
To show stars to a (sharp) woman, (in order to try and frighten 
her). 


She knows well enough what you are up to, you will have to try 
some other plan. 


Shdlin byol chhuh hihit. 
Shol seed is like shol. 
Like father like son. 
Shol is millet-seed (Pennisetum italicum). 


Shdmah gatah tah rot arafah. 
The evening darkness is the vigil of the night’s festival. 
Quoted when any one pushes on work into the late hours of 


the night in order that little or none may be left to be done on the 
morrow. 


Shdmah tsutur tah mandini béhwél. 


Sharp (enough) at evening, but lazy and sleepy at noon. 
Quoted against wives and unemployed sons, &c. 


Shamdsui tal chhéh gatah. 
There is a darkness under the candle. 


A good king, but bad ministers ; 2 good master, but bad servants. 
Hindi.—Chirdgh ke tale andherd. 


Shardkuts hanz deg chhéh khemuts honev. 
The dogs ate up the partnership saucepan. 


Two partners quarrel and go to law, and lose everything. 
Persian.—Du morg jang kunand fa’ida-i-tirgar. 


Sharahas sharmti kyah ! 
What, is there shame in “‘ The Law!” 
Right as the Bible. 


Shayih dstan tah likanut toshtan. 
Live thou and do good to others. 

This is a line from one of the verses composed by the clever wife 
of the celebrated Munshi Bahwani D4s, who lived in the time of 
Akbar. He was a Kashmiri, a great poet, and some of his works 
remain in the Persian language; but there is no trace of his house 
or family. 
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For some reason Bahwani Dis separated from his first wife and 
married another. This second wife became very devoted to him, 
and one day in a fit of jealousy she composed the following lines :— 

Tanahdai vésie sunah chham asin. 

Yanah ydri travanam karnt kath. 

Sheyah dstan tah lukanut toshtan. 

Totih chham dilasut sat, 

Chhamah lédan akih latih yiyth na ! 
Wandahsut hatikut rat. 

When my husband does not speak to me ; 
Then, O friend, the other wife laughs at me. 
O let him live and do good to others ! 

And there will be comfort to my mind. 

If he would but come to me once. 

I would offer unto him the sacrifice of my throat’s blood ! 

Wés is a woman’s female friend. (Hindistani—sahelt.) 

Sun, a rival wife. (Polygamy is not very common among Kash- 
miri Hindis). 


Shéh tah tréh tah nav tah kah. 
Six and three and nine and eleven. 
“ Black crows have been thrown up, Three, Two and One ; 
And here I find all comes at last to none”! 
“The Three Black Crows.”—Byrom. 


Shekhah baht kilah sahih, pagah nahin. 
The Shekh’s custom is “ Yes” to-day, and “No” to- 
morrow. 

A fickle person. 

Shekh Imém-ud-din was the last of the ten Sikh governors, who 
tyrannised over the valley for about twenty-seven years (1819 to 
1846 a. p.) Report represents him to have been a very fickle 
monarch, and tells the following anecdote concerning him :— 

One day the Shekh appointed a Pandit to some office and soon 
after his appointment the Pandit appeared in the palace-yard riding 
upon a horse with his face towards the beast’s tail. The Shekh 
happened to be there with his retinue, and seeing this ludicrous 
character laughed londly. Great was his surprise to find that the 
man was the very Pandit, to whom he had just given an appoint- 
ment. ‘Why are you making such a fool of yourself?’ said he. 
“JT am riding thus,” replied the Pandit, “in order that I may see 
quickly who is to be appointed in my place!” 

Afterwards Shekh Im4m-ud-din did not change his servants so 
frequently. 


Shekhah royih Shaitan, 
A Shekh in appearance, but a devil in truth. 


Appearances are not always to be trusted. 
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Shenkaruni makuz, nah phaldn tah nah galén. 
Shenkar’s axe, neither wears away, nor melts. 

Cited concerning a hale and hearty, old wicked person. 

Shenkar (Sanskrit, Shan-kara) was avery famous HindG fakir of’ 
the grand style.—His dress was of pashmina, (avery fine silky cloth), 
and he always rode upon a handsome horse. He lived at Chhatsah- 
Bal, where there is a small temple erected to his memory. He died 
about two years ago, at the age of sixty. 

Shenkar used every day to climb the Takht-i-Sulaiman (a big hill 
overlooking Srinagar), to perform his devotions in the ancient 
temple there. Another name for this hill is Shenkaratsari, an ancient 
Hindé philosopher, after whom this Shenkar was called. (Cf. 
Sankaracarya. Monier William’s Dicty.) 

Shenkar’s popularity was chiefly derived from his celebrated 
charmed axe. It was so, that whenever he heard that any one was 
in trouble or sickness, he would visit them, and after saying a few 
words, wouil wave the axe above and around the distressed person’s 
head and body, and should he be indisposed, or the weather be 
inclement, he used to send the axe with especial directions how to 
manage it. Report says that large numbers were thus healed and 
comforted. The axe was a very strong and handsome one. 

Sherkar’s family are still living in Srinagar, and are very much 
respected. Ram Chand seems to be the principal member of this 
family now alive. He isa very clever munshi, and in receipt of about 
Rs. 200 per mensem. Every year, on the anniversary of Shenkar’s 
death, his two hundred special followers, all of whom belong to the 
dar class, visit Ram Chand and make special presents to him in 
recognition of their intense respect for his father and their saint. 


Sheth gav zih breth gav. 
Sixty years become, stupid become. 
Once a maz, twice a child. 


Shethah wuhur kdv tah shitah wuhur kdwah-pit. 
Sixty years a crow and eight years a young crow (i.e,, in 
the matter of wisdom and experience). 

Foolish father, wise son. 

The Kashmiris tell a story of an old female crow, who was once 
giving advice to her young onee. She warned them especially to 
beware of man. He did not care for their forwardness, nor was he 
charmed by their “ caw-caw’”’; but on the contrary, he would certain- 
ly kill them, if he had the chance. “ Now, listen,” said the old 
crow. ‘When you see a man bending his body down to the ground, 
and putting forth a hand, take keed; because the man is about to 
pick up a stone wherewith to strike and maim you.” ‘Very well, 
very well,” said the young crows, and there was a general “ caw-caw” 
of approval. But one of the young ones, who was sharper than 
the rest, did not quite agree. ‘‘ Suppose,” enquired he, “that the man 
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has already a stone under his arm, what shall we do in that case ?”” 
Cf. “ Folktales from the Upper Panjab.” Rev. C. Swynnerton, J. 
R. A. 8., 1884. 


Sheyav pirav khutah chhuh be-pirut jan, 
Better to follow no saint than (to try) to follow six saints. 
A man cannot serve many masters. 


Sheyth manih nah shébash, wupasas nah laz. 
No praise if one cooks six maunds of food, and no shame if 
there is nothing cooked 
A too lenient, indifferent, father or master. Ifthe child, or the 
servant does well, he has no praise for him; and if the child or the 
servant neglects or spoils his work, he has not a word of blame for 
him. 


Shikas‘ah név Shéd ! 
Broken-hearted yet called Gladness ! 


Shin dishit yth gagur harth ti chhuk rupeyth dishit kardn. 
What the rat will do when it sees the snow, that yon are 
doing when you see rupis, 

The Kashmiri says that rats can tell from the quantity and cha- 
racter of the snow upon the mountains whether the winter will be 
a very severe one or not. Should it augur badly, then each rat will 
gather for himself as much as six sers of rice-grain. 


Shinah péto ! biyth yito ! 
Fall, O snow! Come, O brother! 

Yearning for the absent one’s return. 

A bird called Shinah-pipin was going away much to the sorrow of 
his brother-Shinah-pipin, who asked him with tears in his eyes, 
when he intended to come back again. ‘When the snow falls I shall 
be here again,” he replied. Time passed, the snow fell heavily, but 
no Shinah-pipm came back, 


Shinah shart. 
A snow concern (or arrangement). 

No practical jokes, please. This is not Shfnah shart (or “ April 
fool’s day.”’) 

The Kashmiris are very glad to sce the snow; and they have a 
custom which allows them to play jokes upon one another with 
impunity on that day, when the snow first falls. Sometimes they 
will take a piece of the new snow and wrapping it up in paper give 
it to a friend as if tobacco, or snuff, &e. 
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Should this friend take and open it, then he is very much laughed 
at, and has to pay a forfeit. Amongst the educated it is customary 
to write the following Persian couplet upon paper, and give it to 
their friend as if it were an important letter or parwdna, &c. 

Barf i naw aftid sad mubdrak bad, 

An chi shart ast xid béyad ddd ? 

The new snow hag fallen, a hundred congratulations to you. 

What cee agreement— ( but a trifle ! )—so you must pay up 
quickly. 

Should the friend read only one word of this, he is caught and has 
to pay a trifling forfeit. 

A Pandit has just remarked that the animals, too, are rejoiced 
to see the snow, but especially the dogs. On being asked “‘ Why ?” 
he said, “ Because all the dogs look upon the snow falling as their 
maternal uncle coming from Heaven to visit them.” On further 
enquiry as to where he heard this, he replied that, “ All children 
in Kashmir were so taught. He did not know any reason for thus 
thinking.” 


Shir-i-mddar chhut. 
A mother’s milk to you. 
A proper arrangement, &c. 
Shirahptrih pirah yeniwol dv. : 
The wedding-company of saints from Shirapur has come, 
The arrival of any great man. 
Shtrapir is a little village about two miles from Islam4béd, and 
abounds in Muhammedan saints, who marry their daughters in grand 


style. Horses and music, and sometimes as many as a hundred 
singers, attend the wedding-company, 


Shistarah suéti chhuh shistar phatdn. 
Tron is cut by iron. 

Set a thief to catch a thief. 

Persian.—Ki dhan ba chan towdn kard narm. 


Shiyas shiya tah Miyas Miyd. 
Shias with Shias and Mfy4s with Miyds. 

Caste with caste ; like with like. 

Shiyd—Mtyd, (Shia and Miy4n) the one is a Muhammedan and the 
other a Hinda sect. 


Shodah sanz kalah hir, yutdn dazuk, 
Tutdn karuk nah panahwani kat. 
Until the head of the Shodah is burnt, 
They will not speak to one another, 
Five friends chanced to meet, and all having leisure they decided 
to go to the bazar and purchase a hir, and have a great feast in the 
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house of one of the party, each of whom subscribed four 4nfs. The 
hir was bought, but while they were returning to the house it was 
remembered that there was not any butter. On this one of the five 
proposed, by way of having some fun, that the first of them, who 
should break the silence by speaking, should go for the butter. 
Now it was no light mattcr to have to retrace one’s steps back to 
the butter-shop, as the way was long and the day was very hot. So 
they all five kept strict silence. Dots were cleaned, the fire was 
prepared and the hir laid thereon; now and then somebody cough- 
ed and another groaned, and one even was so filled with a sense 
of the ridiculous as to laugh aloud, but never a tongue uttered a 
word, although the fire was fast going out, and the hir was getting 
burnt, owing to there being no fat or butter wherewith to grease the 
pot. 

Thus matters proceeded until at last a policeman passed by, and 
attracted by the smell of cooking, he looked in at the window and 
saw these five men perfectly silent and sitting around a burnt hir. 
Not knowing the arrangement he supposed that either these people 
were mad, or else they must be thieves; and so he enquired how 
they came there? and how did they obtain the hir? Not a word 
was uttered in reply. ‘Why are you squatting around the burnt 
hir in that stupid fashion ?” shouted the policeman. Still no reply. 
Then the policeman full of rage that these wretched men should have 
thus mocked at his authority took them all off straight to the Police 
Inspector’s office. On arrival the Inspector asked them the reason 
of their strange behaviour, but he also got no reply. This rather 
tried the patience and temper of this man of authority, who was 
generally feared and flattered and bribed. He ordered one of the 
five Shodahs to be immediately flogged. The poor Shodah bore it 
bravely and never a sound he uttered; but when the lashes fell thick 
and fast, and whipped the already whipped and wounded places, so 
that the blood appeared, he could endure no longer, and so shouted, 
“Oh, oh, why do you beat meP Enough, enough. Oh, is it not 
enough that the hir has been spoilt?” His four associates now 
cried out, “ Go to the bizdr and fetch the butter. Go.” 

The Police Inspector was still more surprised and annoyed when he 
heard of this further contempt of the court. and ordered a thorough 
investigation of the whole matter. Everything was now, of course, 
fully and clearly explained, and great was the amusement of every 
body, not excepting the Police Inspector. Cf. “ Story of the Twenty- 
five Idiots” in ‘‘ The Orientalist,” Vol. I., p. 1386. 

Hér is the head of any animal used for food. 


Shokh tah punahsund. 
Happiness and more (children) to you. 

A Kashmiri blessing. 

When the piece of flaming birch-wood is being passed around the 
head of the child and company present, the midwife repeats the 
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above words. Cf. custom “ sutuk”? in note to “ Léatshah garth sutuk.? 
There is a division of opinion regarding the meaning of these words, 
even among the highest class of Brahmans. The balance of favour 
seems to be for the above rendering, deriving Shokh from the Persian 
and punahsund from the Sanskrit oF: “again,” and sund from aa, 
“may these be.” J 


Shrakih tah mdzas chhud wad? 
What answer will the meat give to the knife ? 
The tyrant will not receive any reply. 


Shukr, zét-i-pdkah, nah dyam yad nah lugum phakah. 
Thanks, O holy one, neither was my stomach filled, nor had 
I to fast. 


“Give me neither poverty nor riches; feed me with food con- 
venient for me.”—Proyv. xxx. 8. 


Shungit béng dapuni. 
To cry the bang when asleep. 
A lazy, dilatory, fellow. 
Bang is the Muhammedan call to prayers. 


Shupi kinih wachhas zaré ndl. 
A golden nal over a fan-like bony breast. 
A gaudily-dressed ugly person. 
Shup is a flat basket used for winnowing grain. : 
Nal is the border of the garment called the kurtah, round the 
neck and down the breast. 


Shur gav bror ; wulah wulah kurus tah ytyth. 
A child is a cat, tell it to come and it will come, 
A child cries and runs for food. 


Shur nyuv pdzan tah shistar khyav gagaran. ; 
The hawk took the child and the rat ate the iron. 

Tit for tat. 

Persian.— Ki mosh chan khorad kodak barad baz. 

A man about to start on a journey entrusted several maunds of 
iron to the care of a merchant-friend. After several years he return- 
ed and sent to this friend for the iron. The merchant, in whose 
charge it was, being a rogue had sold the iron; and now sent to say 
how sorry he was that the iron had been eaten by rats. This reply 
somewhat astonished the other merchant, he could not understand 
how the iron could possibly have been broken and masticated by rats. 
However, he did not argue the matter in words, but went straight 
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off to the place where the lying-merchant’s child was playing, and 
decoyed the little fellow away to a very secret place. The merchant 
on discovering the loss of his child, became almost frantic with grief, 
He went tearing his hair and shrieking everywhere, ‘‘ My child, where 
is my child?” The other merchant seeing him in such distress 
enquired what was the matter, and was told that the little boy has 
either strayed or been stolen. ‘ Alas,” said he, “I observed a great 
hawk hovering over the head of your boy. The bird must have 
flown away with him.” “You mock me in my sorrow,” said the 
bereaved merchant. “ How could a hawk carry off my boy?” “ As 
easily ag rats could devour iron,” said the other merchant. 

The result was the exchange of the lost boy for the lost iron. 

This proverb and story is evidently translated from a Persian 
work, ‘‘Chihil qissa,’”’ (ve. Forty stories,) but it is very well 
known among the common folk of Kashmir. 


Shurt chhur kuthis—Shur mdronah kih nah kuth tsaton ? 
The infant wetted the lap. What shall be done? Shall the 
infant be killed ? or shall the knee be cut off. ? 
Parents in doubt ag to whether they shall, or shall not, help a 
profligate son out of his difficulties. 


Shishas tih pusht. 
Not enough even for a lung. 
A small income. 


Stkah nilu tah béndah begGrt. 
Like a Sikh obliging one to buy what they have to sell, and 
compelling the musician to play without hire. 
Oppression. 
A Muhammedan saying. The Muhammedans tell dreadful tales 
of the oppression which they suffered during the rule of the Sikhs 
in Kashmir. 


Sikh tih baja tah kabdb tih baja. 
If the spit is right then the meat is right. 
Sikandar-Nima.—Miydn-j¢ chindn kun barde sawdb. 
Ki ham stkh bar jd buwad ham kabdb. 


Sinas tdmat shinas gdt, ; sudd kyah 2dniov toe kariov. 

We got breast deep in the snow; whatever inducement was 
there to get married on such a day as this (Ji¢., what taste 
did you feel that you made a feast). 

A very clever Hindi Persian scholar was once invited to a wed- 
ding feast in a certain village during winter-time. It happened 
that much snow fell just about the time of the wedding, and those 
guests who lived at a distance experienced much difficulty in attend- 
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ing, On arrival this Hindd was heard thus to remonstrate with the 
parents of the wedding-party. 


Notice the play upon the names of the four Persian letters sin, 
shin, s4d, and toe. 


Stina, (Persian) breast. 

Shin, (Kashmiri) snow. 

Sudd, (Kashmiri) taste, flavour, &e. 
Toe, (Persian) feast, festival, &c. 


Sir gav sirdan; ad sir gav guzrdn; pdv chhth pdwan. 
One ser is enough; half a ser a man can live upon; but a 
quarter of a ser prostrates a man. 


Sirah sdn ptrah mahdrdzah dw. 


The wedding-company of saints came along secretly. 

A great man travelling in a humble way. The very respectable 
people have their marriage processions at night. Only the poor and 
uneducated classes have large demonstration-processions by day. 


Sint muhimah sutsal tah rani muhimah khandahwdv. 

If there is not a plate of meat and rice there is a mallow, and 
if a husband is wanting, one can get a shawl-weaver. 
Anything is better than nothing. 

Shawl-weavers (Muhammedans) are to be found in abundance all 
over the valley. They are a sickly, immoral, ill-paid race. 


Siryas hyuh nah prakdsh kune ; 
Gangih hyuh nah tirt kanh ; 
Biyis hyuh nah béndav kune ; 
Ranih hyuh nah sukh kanh ; 


Achhin hyuh nah prakdsh kune ; 
Kuthén hyuh nah tirt kanh ; 
Chandas hyuh nah bandav kun 
Khanih hyuh nah sukh kanh ; 


Mayas hyuh nah prakdsh kune ; 
Layih hyuh nah tirt kanh ; 
Dayas hyuh nah bandav kune ; 
Bayas hyuh nah sukh kanh ; 
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Séd Bayt was one day sitting down with his famous female 
disciple, Lal Déd, when the following questions crop- 
ped-up :— 

“Which was the greatest of all lights?” ‘‘ Which was the 
most famous of all pilgrimages ?’’ ‘*‘ Which was the best of 
all relations?’ “Which was the best of all manner of 
ease ?”’ Lal was the first to reply :— 

‘“‘ There is no light like that of the sun; 

“There is no pilgrimage like Gangs ; 

“ There is no relation like a brother ; 

«There is no ease like that of a wife.” 

But Séd did not quite agree. “ No,” said he— 

“« There is no light like that of the eyes ; 

“ There is no pilgrimage like that of the knees ; 

“ There is no relation like one’s pocket ; 

‘« There is no ease like that of the mendicant’s cloak.” 

Then Lal Déd, determining not to be outwitted by her 
master, again replied :— 

“ There is no light like that of the knowledge of God ; 
‘“‘ There is no pilgrimage like that of an ardent love ; 
“There is no relation to be compared with the Deity ; 
«There is no ease like that got from the fear of God.” 
I have seen something like a part of the above lines in Rev. C. 

Swynnerton’s “Adventures of Raja Ras4ld,” but not having the 

book at hand I cannot.say in what connection they occur there. 
Ganga or Gangabal is one of the great Hindi places of pilgrimage. 

Hither go all those Pandits, who have had relations die during the 
year, carrying some small bones, which they had picked from the 
ashes at the time of the burning of the dead bodies. These bones are 
thrown into the sacred waters of Gangabal with money and sweet- 
meats. The pilgrimage takes place about the 8th day of the Hind& 
month Badarpé (August 20th cir.) Of. ‘‘ Vigne’s Travels in Kash- 
mir,” &c., Vol. IL, pp. 151, 152. : 

So zan bozth ishdrah suéti. 

Ko zan bozih damaélih suéti. 

A hint and a good man hears. 

Threatening and fuss before a bad man hears. 

Gulistan.—Anchi dind kunad kunad naddn. 
Lek bad az kabul i ruswd,t. 
Sonawari sdban. 


The soap of Sonawdr (i.e., the washing of the people of 
Sonawar). 
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Something wrong in the arrangement. 

Sonawér is a little village close to the Takht-i-Sulaim4n, Srinagar: 
The inhabitants have got a name for wearing either a clean pagri 
and dirty garment, or else a clean garment and dirty pagri. 


Sont chhuh tshali tah harud chhuh bali. 
Spring is a matter of inclination, but the Autumn is whether 
he will or not. 

H. H. the Mah4rajah gives a certain amount of seed to each 
zamindar about seed-time, the sowing of this seed depends very 
much upon the will of the zamindér. But when the seed has been 
sown, the harvest ripens and the crops are ready to be gathered, then, 
nolens volens, the zamindér must cut it and give the usual State 
allowance. 


Sopir-i-mdzarat. 
An invitation from a Soptr man. 

Nearly all the Sopfr people are most inhospitable. Ananta-nés 
(i.e., Islamabad) and P&mpar folk have got a name in the valley for 
hospitality. 


Sorah rag melih tah worakh rag melih nah. 
There may be a vein of affection in a pig, but not in a step- 
child. 


About fourteen years ago Hinddés were permitted to keep swine. 
Since then the city has been entirely cleared of them by the order 
of the present Maharajah. His Highness’ late father, the Mah4rajah 
Gulab Singh, is said to have introduced swine into the valley.. 


Sorah sanzih wudih morah sund td). 
A peacock’s crest upon a pig’s crown. 
A place for every man and every man in his place. 


Sorut chhuh dir tah marun chhuh nazdtk. 
All things are far-off, but death is nigh. 


In the midst of life we are in death. 


Sorut chhuh muli, kath chhéh muft. 
All things are at a price, but conversation is gratis: 


Srandah srandah tsuwin har ; yutdn nah ak chhuh marén, 
tutin chhih nah path rozin. 

A buffalo quarrels with another buffalo; until ene of them 
dies the fight is not over. 
When Greek meets Greek then comes the tug of war. 
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Srug, sift, tah pandhdir. 
Cheap, nice, and broad. 


Hot, sweet, and strong. 


Srugui chhuh drug tah drugut chhuh srug. 
Cheap is dear and dear is cheap, 

It is better to pay a little more and have a really good article than 
to buy an extraordinarily cheap (?) article, and presently discover 
that it is not worth having. 


Subhuch chilam chhai ttl chardgas ; 

Subhuch chilam chhai bigas hic; 

Subhuch chilam chhai ndrah phih Magas ; 

Subhuch chilanv chhai drigas ati. 

The morning pipe is like oil to the lamp; 

The morning pipe is as jessamine in the garden ; 

The morning pipe is as the heat of a fire in January ; 

The morning pipe is as employment in the time of famine. 
Chilam is that part of the hukkah which holds the tobacco and the 

charcoal-ball. 


Subhuk batah at nikirah pyos doh neris pandi ; 
Pheran ai nékdrah gos wahri neris pandi ; 

Zaninah ai nikirah peyas umr neris pdndi. 

If the breakfast is bad then all the day will go wrong ; 
If the dress is bad then all the year will go wrong ; 

If the wife is bad then all the life-time will go wrong. 


Suchhuk garwol tah mih-i-ramazdnik nemizt. 
A householder (only) in time of abundance, and prayers only 
during the month of Ramazin. 

An unreliable character. 

Ramazdén is the name of the ninth Muhammedan month, during 
which every orthodox follower of that religion abstains from eating, 
drinking, &c., between the morning dawn and the appearance of 
the stars at night. On the 27th day of this month the Quran began 
to descend from heaven, and every prayer offered up on that night 
(called lailatu’-l-qadr) will be answered. Also prayers offered up 
on the 19th, 21st and 23rd days of Ramazin are thought to avail 
much. 


Suddmun kum bus. 
Sudi4m’s handful of chaff. 

A rapi to a poor man is as much as one thousand rdpis toa 
rich man. 
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Suddém was a great friend of Krishna. He at one time was in 
such great distress, that only a handful of chaff was left to him, 
which he purposed to eat and then die. However he thought the 
better of this and went to the Raji instead with the handful of 
chaff. Raéj& Krishna was so touched with the man’s poverty and 
simplicity, that he himself ate the chaff and gave the Brahman 
Sud4m whatsoever his heart wished for. 


Suh tih dohdé Nasaro. 
That day also passed, O Nasar. 

Come good, come evil, there is an end. 

A quotation from a list of conversation between Shekh Nar-ud-din 
and his favourite disciple Nasar. Conversation between these two 
saints often took the form of poetry according as they were inspired. 
Here is the piece of poetry :— . 

Maidén waiwas tsakuj nani; suh tih dohé Nasaro. 

Tun wugarah tah séni pani; suh tih dohd Nasaro. 
Nishi rani tah wurani khani; suh tih dohé Nasaro. 
Wurah batah tah gidah gani; suh tih dokd Nasaro. 


When the back was bare upon the bleak plains; that day also 
passed, O Nasar. 

When we had wet rice and dry vegetables only to eat; that day 
too, has gone, O Nasar. 

When the wife was near one and warm clothing covered the bed ; 
that day, too, went by, O Nasar. 

When boiled rice and sliced fish were provided for us; that day 
also passed, O Nasar. 


There is something similar to this in Persian, but who is the 
author of it, or where it is to be found, is not known:— 


Munam ki kabdéb mekhorad : 
Meguzrad. 
War béda i nab mekhorad ; 
Meguzrad. 
Daryozah ba kashkol i gaddt ndn rd, 
Tar kardah ba &b mekhorad ; 
Meguzrad. 
The wealthy man eats roasted flesh : 
Passing away. 
Should he drink pure wine; 
Passing away. 
The beggar eats the alms-bread, 
After having soaked it in water ; 
Passing away. 

These lines were probably known in the days of Akbar, for when 
that monarch asked his favourite minister Bir-Bal to do something 
for him, which would be a source of happiness to him intime of ad- 
versity as well in the time of prosperity, Bir-Bal replied by sending 
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to the emperor a few days afterwards a beautiful ringstone upon 
which he had caused to be engraved in Persian character the word 
“ Meguzrad” ; he also sent a nice letter with it advising the king to 
look upon the ring whenever he was tempted to be over-elated by 
prosperity, or over-depressed by misfortune. 
Another Persian saying from another unknown source is frequent- 

ly quoted by the Persian-speaking Kashmiri :— 

Shab e samur guzashto ; 

Shab e tanur guzasht. 

That night, when we had fur to cover us, has gone ; 

That night, when we had the fire to warm us, has gone. 


Sukhas des. 
A stick to peace (or striking his peace), 

A man, who really has nothing to complain of—he has health and: 
wealth and friends, but he says that he is never well, not rich, and 
that every body is against him. 


Sumis sum nidmat tah be-sum kiydmat. 
Like with like is blessing, but unlike is confusion. 
Birds of a feather flock together ; 
Birds of a different feather tear one another. 
Shirin-o-Khusrau.—Kunad ham-jins bd ham-jins parwdz 
Kabitar ba kabiitar baz ba baz. 


Sun chhuh pinai kahwachth péth milum sapundn khut chhué 
y@ khur. 
Gold is known upon the stone, whether it is alloyed or pure. 
A man is known by his work and walk and conversation. 
Kahwat is a touchstone. (Persian.—Mihakk-i-zarrin.): 
Gulistan.—Mihakk dinad zar chést. 
Gadd dénad mumsik kést. 


Sunah sunz shrék, nah war thawanas tah nah wir tréwanas: 
A golden knife is neither fit to keep, nor to throw away. 


Sunas gayam sartal kanas chhas nah batah ladin. 

To me gold has become as brass. I do not load my ear with 
food (i. e., and [amnot such a fool as not to know it). Cf. 
“ Kanas chhas,” §c. 
My position is altered and I know it. 


Sunas mul kanas tal. 
The worth of the gold is in the ear. 


Possession is everything. 
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Sundari tsah pari mai trdv hukai; tsth kdli sort chikah 
chav. , 


O pretty woman, don’t step so haughtily, you will lose your 
youthful pride in time. 
A silly, conceited, young woman. 
This is evidently a line from one of the Kashmiri songs, but it 
cannot be traced as yet. 


Sunur nai sunah tstr karih tah kdts gatshés. 
Ifthe goldsmith did not steal the gold he would get kats 

(i. e-, a subtle disease, hectic fever). 

The suspicion with which the goldsmith is looked upon is not 
peculiar to the people of Kashmir. 

Cf. Kalila o Damna; the story of the Brahman Thephasavd4mi in 
Herr Adolf Bastian’s German collection of Siamese tales; ‘The 
Orientalist,”’ Ceylon, Vol. I, p.180; the Rev. C. Swynnerton’s 
appendix of folk-tales of the Panjab to his book on Raja Ras4la ; and 
the Tamil story told in p. 184, Vol. I. of “ The Orientialist.” But 
in “ The Book of Were-wolves,” by S. Baring-Gould, it is stated on 
the authority of a gentleman who resided in Abyssinia for ten years, 
and published an account of his experiences afterwards, “that in 
Abyssinia the gold and silversmiths are highly regarded, but the 
iron-workers are looked upon with contempt as an inferior grade 
of beings. Their kinsmen even ascribe to them the power of trans- 
forming themselves into hyenas, or other savage beasts. All 
convulsions and hysterical disorders are attributed to the effect of 
their evil eye.” 


Str malit tstirah jamdat. 


Rubbing ashes over his body (like a saint) and yet belong- 
ing to a company of thieves. 


Surah banih wuth nah kev. 
The crow did not rise from the dust-heap (although stones 
were thrown at it). 


A man taken into court, but bribes were paid and so the matter 
was kept secret. 


Strah phalih baldt dir. 
From a speck of dust misfortune flies. 
A word, and the thing is done. 


Suranai gatshih wiyini, gali gatshanas nah khasuni. 
The lute should be played, but the checks need not be blown 
out. 
When a man does a good work there is no necessity to send some- 
one with a trumpet to advertise it. 


ZUS 


Suti dugah bah trak. 
Slowly, slowly, twelve traks (i.e. 114 pounds) will be 
pounded. 
Rome was not built in a day. 


“ Sutsal kami rani??? Amt chanih pranth.” 
“ Mithut chhéh gdmuts.” ‘ Mydnih khalani suéti.” 
“ Who cooked the mallow?” “That old woman of yours.” 
“ Ah! it is very nice.’ ‘*Yes—I stirred it.” 
Anxious to avoid the blame, but to get the praise. 


Sutsalih manzah gushtdbah nerun. 
Soup comes forth from the mallow. 
“Despise not the day of sthall things.” 
Gushtdbah is a rich soup composed of mince-meat, &e. 


Sutsan dapdn panahdéwih “Sari chhih gdmuti akt ndéwih.” 

The needle says to the piece of thread “ We are all in the 
same boat” (z.e., where you go I go, for we are fastened 
together). 

All the people appear to know this saying, but no one could tell me 
its origin. It is very strange to meet with such a peculiar expres- 
sion in this country, and to find that it has the same meaning which 
it has in England, viz., Both treated alike ; both placed in the same 
conditions. The reference in England is, as is well-known, to the 
boat launched when a ship is a-wreck. 

Suwun tah géwun tagih prat kénsih, magar suwun chhuh 
suwunut tah géwun, chhuh géwanut. 
Everybody can sew and sing, but let him sing who can sing 

(properly), and him sew who can sew (nicely). 


Suyth suét mandul chhalun. 


To wash the back with a nettle. 
The harm of keeping bad company. 


Syud sidah chhuh shahzddah. 
A plain, simple man is a prince. 
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Tibah Tisal nah mandachhén nah chhuh mandachhanah 
diwen. 
Tabah ‘ldsal is not ashamed nor does he put any one to shame. 

A shameless person. 

Tibah Tasal was o Pandit, who, contrary to all rule and custom, 
hired himself out for weddings and other entertainments. He was a 
good singer and jester, and used to accompany his songs with a-clap- 
ping of hands. He struck them together in such a peculiar way that 
it is said the sound could be heard one mile off (P) He would visit 
all sects and sexes, and would sit by the hour in all society, never 
feeling any qualms of conscience, or noticing any wickedness in others. 

Tabah was surnamed Tasal from the word tas, which means 
clapping of hands. 


Tal tali taliv khandn pidshah garas lit karin, : 
Apparently digging a very deep well; but, really, robbing the 
king’s house. 


A traitor. 
A Gosd.in once visited a king and said that he had a matter for 
him. “ Wonld his Majesty listen to it, and give his servant ono 


hundred ripis for it?’ The king consented; and this proverb 
was told him, which he was to repeat aloud every night three times 
in succession before going to sleep. Now it happened that this 
king, like most other kings, had his enemies—and enemies, too, in 
his own household. One of his ministers hated him intensely, and 
was ready todo and bear anything, so that he might bring about 
the king’s death. Amongst other plans he had a subterranean pas- 
sage made from his house to the king’s, and one night, when the 
work was almost completed and but a foot more remained to be 
dug, he himself went along this passage, which communicated 
directly with the king’s bed-chamber, with the intention, if possible, 
of removing the little earth that remained, and getting close enough 
to murder the king in his bed. On such a dreadful errand, and in 
such a dark dangerous place, we cannot imagine this wicked minister’s 
feelings when he heard the king with a loud and distinct voice say, 
three times in succession, the words which the Gosd4,in bad taught 
him. ‘‘ I am discovered, ” said he, and hastened back. 

This saying has also been turned into a riddle, of which the 
answer is a rat. 
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Talah, dadi talah pati pétah daz tal ; Vé Bir Sdhibo ridd wal. 
Below the sole of the foot is burnt, above the crown of the 
head is burnt; O Great God, let it rain. 


A favourite prayer for rain. 
Ya Bar Scéhibo.—Great God. (Bar, participle of bdrtdan.) 


Talah, talah palah bah shet. 
Down, down, twelve hundred rocks down. 
A Stoic-—hard, deep, and mysterious. 


Téluwas dah lurih tah gangah wizeh nah ak tih. 
(Usually) ten sticks in the roof, but not even one there in 
time of fighting. 
Abundance of servants, rapis, &c., but not one at hand when 
especially wanted. 


Tamir chhuh ki'r-i-amtr. 
Building is the work of nobles. 
The wealthy build houses and poor men buy them. 


Tantras nakhah kundal. 
A little earthen pot beside the oven, 
A little man in the company of the great. 
Kundal is the inner earthenware part of the kangri. 


Tas chhuh nah gdtul wazir. 
He has not got a wise minister (z.e., a good wife to advise and 
help him). 

A certain king was one day sitting with his wife in the verandah 
of the palace, when a poor miserable-looking and almost nude pea- 
sant passed by, carrying a big load of wood for sale in the city. 
“ My dear,’’ said the king to his wife, “ how sad it is tosee a man in 
that wretched condition, andin this cold weather too. What a sor- 
rowful existence he must eke out from the pittance which he receives 
from his wood every day!” ‘ He has not got a wise minister,” re- 
plied the queen. The king did not understand this remark; he 
thought that, porhaps, it was meant as a sort of side-hint for himself ; 
hence it would have been a reflection upon his own chosen ministers, 
and so upon the arrangement of his country. He brooded over these 
words, until he became ina furious rage, and going to his wife 
ordered her to prepare to leave the palace at once and be that poor 
wood-seller’s servant. The queen obeyed, though with a sorrowful 
heart. However, she did not despair, but determined that through 
her wise counsel and management this poor man should prosper and 
become great, and then she had a conviction that by some means or 
other she would again be united to the king her husband, and that 
both would derive profit from, and be happier for, this temporary 
separation. 
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On arriving at the wood-seller’s hut she made her sal4ms, and 
explained the reason of her visit. ‘I have come to serve you,” she 
said, “ but let me sometimes advise you, and you will be the better 
for my counsel.” The wood-cutter was so surprised at the humble 
demeanour of the queen, that he fell upon his knees and stammered 
out something to this effect : ‘‘ That although the king had given her 
to him to be his servant, yet he felt himself to be her slave, and 
that whatever she commanded, that he would try to perform.” 

The days passed pleasantly enough; now and again, not suddenly 
butas if quite naturally, little changes were made in the house; 
this room was regularly cleaned and things began to be arranged in 
their right places; and one day when the wood-seller’s wife was 
sitting idle, she advised her in a kindly manner to spin; another 
time she prevailed upon the man to eat his dinner in the city instead 
of coming home to eat it, because oftentimes, when by evening he 
had not sold all his load of wood, he had been tempted to take little 
or nothing for it, in order that he might be rid of his load and get 
home to his longed-for dinner; and again on another occasion she 
was able to say something about saving a quarter of his earnings. 
In these and other different ways the presence of the queen-servant 
worked quite a revolution in the house. The man became rich and 
was much respected, and the woman his wife was his true 
help-meet. 

Many years had elapsed since the queen had been separated from 
the king, yet she had not forgotten him or decreased in affection for 
him. She was always planning, in order to bring about her return 
to her husband. One day she heard that he, attended by several 
of the courtiers, would go to shoot in a certain jungle, so she went 
and told the wood-cutter her master (now a man of property), to 
take a small vessel of water and some bread with him, and follow 
the king’s company into the jungle, and when the chase was over, 
at which time the king would very likely be hot and thirsty, he was 
to goforward humbly and present his bread and little vessel of water 
for the king’s acceptance. No doubt the king would receive of the 
offering, and would make some present in return. Should he ask 
what he would have, he was to say—‘“ I have wealth in abundance. 
I do not wish for any more money. I only desire that the king will 
grant me an interview in the palace.” The man agreed to carry 
out the queen’s wishes. He went tothe jungle and finding oppor- 
tunity he respectfully presented the little water and bread, which 
he then happened to have, to the hungry and thirsty king. The 
king gladly received the gift, and asked what he could do for the 
man. “Ask what you will,” he said, “and I will grant it you.” 
The man answered, “I want not anything from your Majesty, but 
that you will grant me a few private interviews within the palace.” 
The king was surprised at this strange request, but nevertheless 
promised that it should be so. 

Great was the rejoicing when the queen heard of this, the begin- 
ning of her triumph, as she thought. 


Frequently did this man visit the king privately, and the king 
appeared to welcome his visits. When the nobles and courtiers saw 
this they were very jealous, and afraid lest this ‘‘ risen’ wood-cutter 
should impeach them; and so they got to know this man more 
intimately and began to give him handsome gifts by way of a bribe 
to check his tongue concerning themselves. 

The wood-cutter had now become the king’s great companion, and 
having amassed still more wealth, the queen thought that it would 
not be inconsistent, if he made a great feast and invited the king 
and many of the nobles to grace it by their presence. The king 
readily accepted the invitation. The dinner was served on a most 
magnificent scale, and everybody seemed pleased. Before the 
company retired the queen went up unperceived to the king, and 
told him that his host was the poor wood-cutter of former years, 
and that she was his “ wise minister.” 

A reconciliation was then and there effected between the king 
and his wife. They retired to the palace together, and ever after- 
wards lived together most happily. 


Tasbth chani chham gunisé hisho, murid dishit kardn kham, 
Shéh chinth khéyitham hishan hisho, tsuh at pir tah rahzan 


kam. 

Your rosary is like a poisonous snake tome; when you see a 
disciple you twirl it. 

“You ate six full dishes of rice, O if you are a saint, who is a 
robber? 

Shekh Nar-ud-din, a very famous saint in Kashmir, during the end 
of the eighth century was accustomed to wander about teaching and 
preaching as he went. At night he would frequently sleep in a 
mosque. One evening he arrived at the mosque of another very 
holy man, concerning whom it was said that the angels often came 
to converse with him during the hours of darkness. This report 
obtained credence everywhere, and to such an extent in the village 
itself that the people subscribed together and brought him every day 
six full dishes of food to feed the angels with. ‘he truth, however, 
was that he himself ate the food. 

Now when this saint saw that Nér-ud-din intended to lodge there 
that night, he was afraid that something of his wicked ways would 
be discovered ; and so Nir-ud-din was advised to depart because of 
a great monster which sometimes came and troubled the place. 
Nir-ud-din, however, declined to go, saying “ that he was not afraid 
if God watched over him.” The evening wore away until at last 
Nur-ud-din laid down to sleep. The other pir was by, and when he 
thought that his unwelcome visitor was fast asleep he began to take 
out the six dishes of food, which had been brought to him that day, 
ne to eat them. He ate them all, and then lay down as if one 
dead. 
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At early morning he arose, took out his rosary, and began to 
mumble. But Ndr-nd-din had seen all that had transpired during 
the night, and telling the man go, said also to him the words of this 
saying and left. 


Talisui katas wasih muslah. 
The skin will come off from the warm sheep. 

Now is the time. 

Butchers flay the sheep quickly after killing it ; because if the 
flesh were left to get cold, the skin would not then come off withvut 
great difficulty. 


Tavit wovmut, 
Like roasted-corn sown. 
Good words and deeds are wasted upon some people. 


Taé2z-Bat-i-kan. 
Taz-Bat’s arrow. 

A wind-fall. 

Once upon a time a king placed a ring upon a wall and sent forth 
a proclamation that whosoever could shoot an arrow from a certain 
distance, straight through the ring. should receive two thousand 
raipis as a reward. The best and bravest archers in the kingdom 
tried, but none succeeded. At length a man called Tdz-Bat, a poor 
ignorant fellow, was one afternoon passing by that way and firing 
his arrows in all directions in a most reckless fashion, he came to 
the place where the ring was hanging, and more from a playful 
feeling than from any thought of accomplishing the difficult feat, 
he let go an arrow, which to his great astonishment passed clean 
through the ring. 

T4z-Bat was at once taken to the king, who praised him and gave 
him the promised reward. Cf. “ Garih yélth,” &e. 

Bat is commonly met with both in Hindé and Muhammedan 
names. (Taz-Bat in the saying was a Muhammedan.) Very pro- 
bably it is derived from Batah, which means a Hindi. Whenever a 
Muhammedan has this name it would seem to prove that his 
ancestors where Hindtis, who were converted per vim to the faith of 
Muhammed during the supremacy of the Mughals in “the Happy 
Valley.” d 


Telah andrai chhuh til neran. 
From the sesame-plant oil is expressed. 
Fruit according to the tree, and wages from labour, &c. 
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Télih hé-malih Gsan kiydmatik keran yélih tsuntt papan tseran 
suet. 

When apples ripen the same time as apricots ripen, then, O 
father, will come the day of resurrection (7.e., the resurrec- 
tion will happen at a most unlikely time, when men look not 
for it). 

Télih tosh, yélih nosh garah watt. 

When your daughter-in-law reaches home then be glad (and 


not before, as you may rejoice to no purpose). 
Don’t count your chickens before they’re hatched. 
Télikih, Zai Darah béyih yihtah doh tarah. 
O Zai Dara of former times, come again and stay a few days, 
Mourning over the weaknesses of old age. 
Zai Dadra was a very strong man, who lived to a very great 
age. He used to say in his declining years, “O Zai Dira of former 
times,” &c. 
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Tare nah situr tah mera nah katah-wani. 
You have not got your cotton and I have not the price of my 
spinning ; (we are quits). 

Quoted to those who are lax in paying for the making up of any 
article, e. g., a man gives some cloth toa tailor to make up into a 
coat, and promises that he will pay him eight 4nd4s for making. In 
a day or two the man goes and asks the tailor for his coat, but 
declines to pay the promised money just then. As a general rule 
the tailor, who has been forced to doso from a past bitter experience, 
replies, “No, no, you don’t get your cloth, and I don’t get the price 
of my labour; we are quits.” 


Teshal gaikhat peshemdn, mydniv achhiv deshemdn. 
O proud woman, you will regret it, my eyes see it. 

Cited when from pride any gift or work is refused. 

Peshemin (for Pashemdn) is always thus pronounced by the 
female, and very uneducated male, population of Kashmir. 


Tétis ldras zan tsutanas kalah. 
He was beheaded like the bitter end of a cucumber. 

A speedy punishment. 

The Pathan rulers were famed for their quick justice (very often 
injustice). No sooner was the order given “‘Bebead the man,” or 
“Take out his eyes,” or “ Cut off his nose,” than the executioner 
left and did the cruel deed. 


Tham hale tah ham nah hale. 


The pillar may move but I shall not move. 
A fixed, determinate character. 
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Tharih posh chhih nah warih gatshan, 
All the buds upon a bush do not blossom. 


Every child in a family does not thrive. 


Thukah néchuv mukaddam. 

A stammering sputtering son as the headman of an office or 
of a village. 
A man not fitted for his position. 


Timah gorih gayih dud Ianit. 
The milkmaids have sold their milk and gone. 

After noon it is almost impossible to get milk in Kashmir, as it 
is generally all sold by that time. 

Persian.—.in kada bishkast 0 dn séké na, mand. 


Titshit tsuwai har yut matinai khar; tah luk wuchhanai 
tamdshih. 

I will have such a row with you, that it will beas if the asses 
had gone mad; and the people will come out to see the 
sight. 

If [ do quarrel with you, I will quarrel. 


Tot marit tah kot tatydar. 

The dear one dies and the gallows are ready. 

Better to die, for the world is as a gallows set up, constantly 
troubling and destroying. 

Vigne and others of his day speak of having seen bodies 
“swinging” from the bridges, &c., as they passed up the river 
through Srinagar. Now-a-days, however, capital punishment is not 
permitted in the valley as it would be contrary to the Hind& law. 
(It is very seldom that one hears of a murder in Kashmir.) 

Trah zih sah; tsatajt 2th patajl ; sheth zh breth. 

A man of thirty years of age is like a lion ; a man forty years 
old is like a torn, worn, mat; and a man sixty years of 
age is a fool. 

Shirin o Khusrau:— 

Nashite ’umr bdshad ta ba st scl 
Chihil dmad faro rezad par o bil 

Pas az panjch na bishad tandurustt 
Basar kundt paztrad pat susté 

Chu shast dmad nishast dmad ba dewdr 
Chu haftid dmad aftdd dlat az kar 

Ba hashtdd o nawad chun dar rasidt 
Basd sakhtt ki az gttt kashtdt 

Waz anja gar ba sad manvil rascnt 
Buwad marge ba strat zindagint. 
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Balthasar Gracian, in his “ Oraculo Manual,” has a similar saying : 
“Reason makes its appearance after seven years, and every seven 
years the disposition alters. At twenty years of age one is a pea- 
cock; at thirty years of age, a lion; at forty years of age, a camel ; 
at fifty years of age, a snake; at sixty years of age, a dog; at seventy 
years of age, an ape; and at eighty vears of age, nothing.” 

“Three things make a prodigy, and are the highest gift of Heaven’s 
liberality-—a fruitful intellect, a profound judgment, and a pleasant 
and elevated taste. At twenty years of age the will rules; at thirty 
years of age the intellect rules; and at forty years of age the judg- 
ment rules.” 


Trakas wukhu!l pdrsang. 
A mortar as an equipoise for one trak (4sers). 
An incorrect weight. 


Trdmahwén banan chhuh tsuk dinut. 
The copper vessels have got their bottoms burnt. 

Only the wealthier classes use copper vessels; hence the mean- 
ing is, that trouble visits the great also sometimes. 


Tran chizan chhéh nah yets kal tin kdimt rozdn, ?ilm be-bahs, 
mil be-tivrat, tah mulls be-siyésat. 

Three things have no long continuance; knowledge without 
argument (exercise); wealth without commerce; and a 
country without law and management. 


Cf. Gulistan Ch. viiiimSe chéz ast hi bila se chtz néme mdnad, ’ilm 
be bahs, mil be tijdrat mulk be siydsat. 


Trdwamuts thuk ningalani. 
To swallow one’s spittle. 
Taking back a divorced wife, or dismissed servant. 


Treh hat nah bahai puntshi. 
Three paisds not twelve mites. 
Six, not half-a-dozen. 
Three paisds are equal to twelve mites, but there was once a very 
“stupid fellow who would not see this. Hence the above saying is 
sometimes quoted on receiving any stupid answer. 


Trukis kathé mudas lorih hatd. 
To the sharp a single word; to the dull a hundred stripes. 


Trushis gard fushis. 
A spirited person angry for an hour. 
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Tsah dap ‘‘ beni,” buh dapah “ biyth;” panani hath chhéh 
pananih jayih, 
Yon say “ sister,’’ I will say “‘brother.’” Each one’s matter 
is in its own place. 
We are both guilty. The only thing for us both to do, is not to 
go and peach one on the other, but to smother our feelings and 
keep quiet about it. 


Tsah tah buh tah Litah kak. 
You and I and Mr. Plunder. 

A secret between two people; let both of them take care not to 
inform against each other ! 

Kak is a term implying intense respect for the person thus 
addressed, and is common both to the Muhammedans and Hindis. 
A son will thus address his fatber “Hatah, sah, Kék.” The younger 
members of the family will thus address their eldest brother, 
“ Walah, sah, Anand Kék.” And any very respected person outside 
the family may thus sometimes be addressed, ‘“ Boziv, sah, Nardyan 
Kak.” Notice that only the father is called simply Kak. 

K&k is also the name of a Hind& sect in Kashmir. 


Tsalanas tak. 
Running instead of fleeing. 
Trying to overcome a difficulty in a “‘ half-and-half” sort of way. 
Tsalawunén bonth tah lérawunén path. 
In front of the runners-away, but the last of the pursuers. 
A coward. 


Tsam tah nam wuthit rukhsat. 
After wearing one’s skin and nails away in hard work to be 
dismissed (without pay)! 
A tyrannical master. 
Tsar chhéh akt phalih bdpat hairan. 
A sparrow is in distress about one grain. 
A poor man’s need, just a mite will relieve. 
Tsarén zuwan tuphui kyah ? 
Tsaris gamas gamut kyah ? 
What is a little more irritation to a woman whose head is full 
of lice ? 
What is grief to a person already overwhelmed with it? 
This proverb is sometimes also thus interpreted :— 
When there are many lice where is the sting ? 
When there is much grief where is the grief? (e. g., A famine, 
a war, or any other general calamity.) 
Sikandar-N4ma.—Ki marge ba ambuh ra jashan khund. 
28 
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Tsarth chhuh kandi-tharih pethui rahat. 
There is rest for the sparrow upon the thorn-bush. 
Bach man finds rest in his own proper state and station. 


Tsarih hund winthut kyah chhuh ? 
What is inside the paunch of a sparrow ? 

Nohelp from a helpless man, and no mercy from a merciless 
fellow. 


Vsarih kashanah chhuh rat yiwin, 
Blood comes from much scratching. 

From much teasing, a quarrel; from much work, exhaustion ; from 
much reading, madness, wc. 


Tsaris gitas chhuh tsur khur. 
‘The wiser the man, the greater the blame (if he errs). 


Tsatit héndawand tsahit sodd. 

Cutting a water-melon, and tasting the things (before 
purchase). 
Advice on going to the bazar. 


Tsachamatsih ungajth nunah phét. 
A pinch of salt to a cut finger. 
A sharp word, a mean trick, 


Tsei hishih gabih chhit nyitr khasin ! 
What a ewe like you climbing up to the meadow ! 
An expression of contempt for another person’s powers. 


Tsentah Dewahnih wadiwth. 
‘'sentah Dev’s congratulations. 

Tsentah Dev was a very .poor man with a very large family. 
Children were born so quickly that it seemed as if the people were 
always coming to congratulate him on the introduction of another 
member into his already numerous family. He got very angry and 
unhappy about affairs ; but still his family so increased that now his 
numerous household and constant congratulations have passed into 
a proverb. 


Tshalas tal chhut hust tih band. 
he elephant also is caught in the trap. 

A great many things that are left undone as being impossible 
might easily be accomplished if people would only think a little. 
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Tshénimuts yeni hish. 
Like broken warp. 
A weak, useless fellow. 


Tshotut chhuh mut. 
aA little is good (7.e., a little dinner, pride, money &c.) 


Tshuche tshuche kdnine, zyuthut waharum hak ; 
Futhut ausum karamah lon tithui pyom grik. 
I spread out my fine vegetables under the roof ; 
And as was my lot so the buyer fell to me. 

A bad day’s business. 


Tshun paijimah khas larih péth, tshun kthsh tah kar thas, 
thas. 
Put on trowsers, climb the house, put on the kttish' and tap 
on the ground as you go. 
A boasting fop. 
Kénsh is a kind of shoe worn by women in Kashmir, having high. 
iron heels, and the uppers lessening towards the heels. 


Tshupih chhui tyut phiidah yut sinis pdkah subt. 
As much profit from silence as there is profit to the dinner 
from cooking. 


Tshupah chhai wupah-kar. 
Silence is profitable. 


Tshupah chhéh rupah sunt. 

Silence is silvern. 

Tshuput gupun gudini khav ; 

Déandai zinth, yas pihun ts.iv. 

The silent heifer eats the tether ; 

That ox will know who has to bear the yoke. 
Experience teaches. 


Tshur athah chhuh nah atsin dsas tih. 
An empty hand does not even enter the mouth. 

Be liberal and generous wherever you go, and into whosoever’s 
house you enter; if there is nothing in your hand you do not think 
of putting it to your mouth as though to eat, &e. 


Tshurui phar tah gontshan war. ’ 
Empty boasting and twirling of moustaches. 

You may take his price from the worth of his clothes. : 

Three Kashmiris on account of their poverty went to Délhi, to see 
what they could do for themselves there. They do not, however, 
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seem to have bettered themselves very much, for after some years 

when they had paid all their bills, and the expenses of a return 

journey to their own country, they found that they all three 
together were only worth one gold ring, a gold tooth, anda gold- 
worked turban tail. 

One day in the course of their perambulations they stopped out- 
side a butcher’s shop in the village of Drugjan with the intention 
of buying something. The man with the ring pointed with his 
jewelled finger to a piece of goat’s flesh, and asked the price, “ Yéta 
bakha kété kéwe?’ ‘What is the price of this goat’s flesh?” The 
man with the gold tooth, lifting his upper lip in speaking, said, 
“ Das takke, das takke.” Two 4nds, two ands. The man with the 
grand turban, shaking his head, said, ‘ Pdwe, pdwe’’ i. e., “ You'll 
get it, you'll get it.” All this time the butcher was silent; but now 
seeing that they had finished, he quoted the above proverb, ‘‘ Empty 
boasting and twirling the moustaches.” 

The language of these three men is supposed to be bad Panjabi. 
Tshut ai khémah kami lubah ? 

If I eat the remnants of the dinner, with what desire shall I 
eat it? 

Supposing I do this thing, what profit will it be to me? 

Tsithur ai dushih waharas poshih, wahrat ai dushih tah 
paharas poshih nah. ; 

Should it rain in March-April, then there will be quite 
enough for a year, but if during August it rains, then it 
will not be enough for a watch (ie., a space of three hours). 

Tsrdrah Bréswir. 

Tsrér Thursday. 

Any great gathering is so called. 

fsrdr is a village about one march from Srinagar. It is the 
burial-place of Shekh Nfr-ud-din, and hundreds flock there on 
Thursday afternoons, so as to be present at the Friday’s prayers 


and sermon. 

Tsuchih-warih andarah neryd anz ? 

Will a goose come out from the bread? 
Not enough for you and me and everybody else. 

Lsunth machih kuluf tah kunih machih bdnah kut.. 

A lock for the charcoal-pot and a store-room for the pot. 
Unnecessary carefulness. 

Tstnt chhuh tsintis wuchhit rang ratin. 

An apple gets colour from seeing an apple. 


Tron sharpeneth iron ; so a mansharpeneth the countenance of his 
friend.—Prov. xxvii. 17. 
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Tstr chhuh be-ntr. 

Thieves are without light (i.e. they love darkness because 
their deeds are evil, they are without understanding in their 
heart, or light of expression in their eyes). 


Tstir chhéh phak. 
Theft is like a bad smell (certain to be detected). 


Tsir gayih nangah hangah-tah-mangah. 
The theft became known by chance (7. e., somehow or con 
it was made manifest), 


Tsur gav zh khur gav. 
Too much is despised. 


Tstr mah kar tah tsrdlis mah khots. 
Don’t steal and don’t fear the mahalladar, 
“ Rulers are not a terror to good works.” 
Tsrol is the ancient name of mahallad4r, the watchman or spy 
appointed over every village in the valley. 
Tsir tswanzdh khird u raft o man shudam ambdrdar. 
Fifty-four thieves ate and went, and I became the man in 
charge. 


A man is appointed over a workrather “ against the grain,” and 
loses by it. 


A saying of Shiva Kék’s concerning whom a story is given. Cf. 

* Kisar lartdyt,” Sc. 

Tstrah kapras dinguv gaz. 

A walking-stick is the yard-measure for stolen cloth (7.e., 
a thief cannot expect to get the full price for his stolen 
goods ; sometimes he loses a part of it; sometimes he has 
to bribe to keep the matter quiet ; and generally he has to 
dispose of the things quickly from danger of discovery, 
taking whatever receivers may offer him), 


Tstrah kukur. 
A stolen cock. 
A forbidden work. 


Tstran niyih zandnah, thagan khyav mukhtahdr. 

Thieves took away the wife, and sharpers ate the necklace. 
Thag, a class of thieves and sharpers who prowl about the city 

by day and by night, and are especially on the qui vive on Fridays, 

the day when crowds of country people come into Srinagar for 

trading, and worship in the different mosques. 
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Tsiras nai mur dsih, san kéthah pith shrapés. 
If the thief is not sharp, how will he digest his theft. 


Tsivas phut khor tah ptras mirok murid. 
The thief broke his foot and the pir’s disciple was killed (for 
it). 

The innocent punished and the guilty acquitted. 

Once upon a time when unjust rule, tyranny, and all manner of 
wickedness reigned in the valley, a thief clambered up the high wall 
of a house with the intention of stealing whatever he could lay his 
hands upon. Now it chanced that the wall, being old, and perhaps 
loosened a little, also, by heavy and continuous rain, had become very 
weak, and so tumbled down breaking the thief’s foot in its fall. The 
thief was very much annoyed at this interruption of his purpose, and 
at once limped along to the house of the Deputy-Inspector of 
Police, and took out a summons against the owner of the tumbled- 
down wall. The man accordingly appeared in court and pleaded his 
entire ignorance of the fragile nature of the wall, saying, that he 
had not built it, and that the bricklayer should be summoned. Ac- 
cordingly the bricklayer was brought into the court and ordered to 
show reason why he had built the wall in such a way as that it had 
fallen down with a very slight knock. He, too, pleaded “ Not 
guilty,” saying that there were many coolics there at the time, and 
that they prepared and gave him the plastering. If any one, surely 
these coolies ought to be summoned. Accordingly the coolies, who 
had prepared the mud for plastering, were sent for; and duly pre- 
sented themselves at court. They also said that they had not done 
any wrong, but that perhaps the fault lay with the water-carrier, 
who might have poured too much water over the earth, so that the 
plastering became thin. Undoubtedly the water-carrier was the 
man to be punished. And so the water-carrier was summoned. Poor 
man! The downcast, hopeless, expression of his countenance as he 
entered the court betokened his case. ‘“ Why did you pour such a 
profusion of water, ’’ said the Deputy-Inspector, ‘‘as that the mud 
for the plastering of the wall was thin and feeble?’ “I acknow- 
ledge my fault,” said the water-carrier, “and am very sorry. The 
reason of it all was, that when I was pouring the water out of the 
skin upon the earth, it happened that a pretty woman passed by and 
T took a look at her, and was so enraptured with the sight, that I 
forgot for the moment what I was doing. I do trust that you will 
have mercy upon me and forgive me, because it was not my fault, 
that that beautiful woman just then went by.’ The beautiful 
Woman was then sought out and brought into the court,—and truly 
she was very beautiful, but her good looks failed to impress the 
hard hearted Deputy-Inspector, who charged her with passing by 
that way at the time of the erection of the wall, and finding that 
she had nothing to say in defence, ordered her to be hanged with 
the greatest possible speed. Dumbfounded with fear and 
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astonishment the woman suffered herself to be led along to tho 
place of execution without saying a word. Thither the Dcputy- 
Inspector and many others (for the matter was quickly blazcd 
abroad over the city) were already assembled. On seeing the man 
who had issued the dread and unjust order for her death tho 
woman begged to be allowed to ask one favour before the deed was 
done. “ Look,” said she, ‘at that large heavy beam (the gallows), 
and look at me so thin and feeble. The two are not compatible. 
Better that you seck for one fatter and stronger than Iam; and let 
me go free.’ The Deputy-Inspector touched with the humour of 
the request, and not really caring so long as somebody was executed 
by way of a tamdsh4, granted it. Search was at once made for a 
strong, corpulent, person. 


* * * * * 


In those days there was a very famous pir in Kashmir, who used 
to reside in the jungle with no other companion than a faithful, 
loving, disciple. Now this disciple frequently had occasion to visit 
the city for the purpose of purchasing little articles, which he him- 
self and his master required. One day this disciple returned to 
his jungle-home with the alarming news that there was bebw&j in 
the city, i.e., bad government had commenced, and that every one 
and everything were in a state of rampant confusion. On hearing” 
this the pir advised his disciple not to go again to the city until 
order and rule were re-established there; otherwise he would cer- 
tainly get into trouble. The disciple, however, made light of this 
counsel ; and on the very next opportunity went to the city. Sorry 
time for him! He found the place and neighbourhood in the 
greatest state of anarchy, and had not proceeded far along the noisy, 
crowded, bazir, when he, being a fine, strong, stout, young fellow, 
was accosted by the Deputy-Inspector’s messengers and informed 
of his fate. A short time after this he wag a corpse ; a victim te his 
own rash curiosity. 

Very; very sad was the pir when he heard of his disciple’s death. 
«“ A thief broke his foot and my faithful follower got killed for it,” 
he cried. ‘‘ Henceforth alone and friendless I shall have to wander 
in the woods and desert places.” First, however, he determined to 
goto the Deputy-Inspector and avenge his disciple’s unjust death. 
Immediately on reaching the city he commenced to distribute alms 
and pretended to be most happy. On the way he metthe Deputy- 
Inspector and told him who he was. The Deputy-Inspector was 
astonished to find him so glad and joyful, and asked the reason of 
it. “My disciple,” replied the pir, “has reached’ heaven more 
quickly through this ornel exccution ; why should I not be happy and 
glad?” Hearing this the miserable Deputy-Inspector said within 
himself, “I, also, will be executed, that I, too, may arrive at bliss 
quickly. This certainly is the better way.” And so he oxeouted 
himself, and there was an end of the matter. 
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Tstiras tah tsrdlis bdjwat. 

A partnership between the thief and the watchman, , 
“Can two walk together except they be agreed.’”—Amos iii. 3. 
Tsrol. For their origin, vide note ‘‘ Kashtrih kahat garah.” 


Tsut gayth kolth tah réh-t-padar. 
The bread has tumbled into the river and ‘‘for the father’s 
sake.” 
A man does not give anything to God willingly, but if he loses 
any money, &c.; he professes not to mind—“ May God bless it to 
my deceased father,” says he. 


Tsutal shahras tréh pal pav. 
In the sodomitish city three pals to a pav. 


A badly-managed city. 
Pév, a weight of half-a-pound, in which are five pals. 


Tsyap laj tah tiras, pontak gayth tah gristis. 

The sheep got a wound and the farmer got a piece of wool. 
To harm another person by stealing that which is of the greatest 

importance to him, but of not the slightest use to the thief. 


Tuhas dug dint tah pdni mandun. 
To pound chaff and churn water. 

To plough the seashore. 

The Kashmiri has a very ingenious way of making butter. When 
the milk is ready for churning, it is placed into a big vessel, in the 
cover of which there isa hole. In this hole a stick is placed. The: 
part of the stick which is inside the vessel is thick, and the part 
outside the cover is thin; to this thin part wu piece of string is 
attached, and the ends of it the man or the woman holds in their 
hands, and putting one foot upon the cover to steady it, twirls about 
the stick with the string, first pulling one end and then the other 
until the butter is prepared. 

I believe a slightly different custom prevails in India, 


Tul khéni honin suét. 
To eat mulberries with dogs. 
To degrade oneself. 


Tul palav wuth tsalav. 
Gird up the clothes, rise, and away. 
A wandering life. 
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Tumalah sires yétih shikmas andar batah sharpt kat wépi nd ? 
When the ser of rice is digested in the stomach does the mat- 
ter remain ? 
Scandal at the dinner is blazed abroad as soon as the meal is over. 


Turah ba ladr-i-ilm. 
The length of the tail of a man’s turban according to his 
knowledge. 

A very wise and learned man called Shekh Challi visited Kashmir, 
greatly desiring to know to what extent the people had been 
educated, and whether they were a clever and thriving class. The 
Kashmir{s got wind of this visit and gathered a council to consider 
how they might entrap this inquisitive foreigner in his speech. 
The result of their deliberations was, that they sent a most 
uneducated man named Malah Dupiyd4z to meet the learned Shekh 
at Baramula, a town at the north-west end of the valley. 

Malah Dupiy4z went in very grand style; he was beautifully 
attired and looked of a most serious and meditative disposition, 
whilst to complete the deception, a man walked behind him with a 
plate upon which was rolled in a coil the end of his turban. 

The Shekh was much surprised at meeting so learned a Kashmiri 
as this man appeared to be. In the course of conversation he 
asked him why he wore such a long tail to his turban. The 
Kashmiri replied, as he had parrot-like learnt, ‘‘ Turah ba kadr-i-’ilm.”” 
Then the following dialogue in Persian and another unknown tongue 
passed between them :— 

Suwdl-t-Shekh. Kabk chtst ? 

Suwdl-i-Malah. Mabk chtst ? 

Jawdba-Shekh, Kabk dar kohsdér sang-rezah mekhorad. 

Jawéb i-Malah. Mabk dar mohsdr mongrezah memorad, 

Question, Shekh. What is the meaning of ‘‘ kabk ?” 

Question, Malah. What is the meaning of “ mabk ?” 

Answer, Shekh, “Kabk” is the name of an animal which eats 

gravel upon the hillside. 

Answer, Malah. (Cannot be translated, as it is a langnage mado 

up for the occasion, in order to non-plus the Shekh.) 

Mabk also was-a word coined for the moment and means nothing. 
In this way Malah Dupiy4z thoroughly frightened away the Shekh, 
so that he did not venture any further into the country. 

Kashmiris are very fond of carrying on these conversations in 
imaginary tongues. No entertainment is complete without them. 
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Unglas péth bungalah. 
A bungalow upon an inch of ground. 
A good bargain; a cheap concern. 


Un dind réwarih sisas dindas wat. 
One blind ox will lead a thousand oxen astray. 


One fool makes many. 
Gulistén, Ch. II.—Na mebtnt ki gdéwe dar ’alafedr 
Biydldéyad hama gdweén 4 dih ra. 


Un kyah 2dnih prun batah ? 
Will a blind man know white rice ? 
A fool knows nothing. 
There are fourteen varieties of rice grown in the valley. 


Un khutsih nah anigatih, 

Kani phatih nah védrih zah, 

Hanis adij rotih nak haith, 

Nikt karit réwih nah zah. 

A blind man will not fear the darkness ; 
A stone will never be broken by the ice; 
A bone will not stick in a dog’s throat ; 
A good deed will never be lost. 


Ur mah gatsh tak yuri wulak. 
Don’t go there but come here. 
Do not interfere in a quarrel or any wickedness. 
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Wabihas Kalimah nah dar kunih tah nah déwdar, 

The Kalima in time of plague is neither a door anywhere 
nor a wall (i.e. is no protection ; you should have repeated 
it before), 

Pray betimes. 

Kalimak is the Muhammedan confession of faith. Ld iléha illa 
Udh, wa Muhammad Rasilwiléh. There is no Deity but God, and 
Muhammad is the Apostle of Ged. 


Waguvi dandarih péthut gos pénjih chiamb. 
The edge of the mat became as a precipice to him. 

A man who becomes a bad character from a very little matter ; or 
who dies from a very little sickness; or who is in despair because of 
a very little discouragement. 

Wahathor kélah gupan tah pagah sor. 
O Wahathor, last night a cow, and to-morrow a pig. 

A fickle disposition. 

Wahathor, a village in the Yéch pargana. 

Shekh Nir-ud-din once cursed this village, because one day he 
went there expecting to be hospitably treated as in former times, 
and the people would not at all entertain him, ! 
Wajih sin athah péth thawun. 

To put the jewelled hand upon another’s shoulder. 

Words from the wealthy man fail to comfort the poor man. Why 
does he not back them up with a present of money ? 

Waktas nah wétsén mochhih tah waktas nah wétsdn uchhih, 
Sometimes it is contained within the hand and at other times 
it cannot be held within the bosom. 

The fickle world. 

Persian—Ki dytn e jahdn gdhe chéngn gihe chéndn bdshad. 
Waktuk kér gav takhtuk pddshah. 

Work done at the proper time is like a king’s throne. 


Wanah wélit wéthi, wahras rachhit, wilanih wizth, dab. 
After having tended a tree for a year to cut it down and take 
it to the river; and at the time of taking it down to throw 
it with force upon the ground. 
After showing # man much kindness, and considerably helping 
him, to turn the back upon him. 
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Wanah wilit Wethih tshunizih Sirun wazum disth nah. tah; ~ 
mandini gar khénih gatshzih Mungah-Hum sdlas gatsh- 
awh nah zah. 

Better to bring it from the jungle and throw it into the river 
than to lend anything to the people of Sirun, (for they 
never pay back); and better to eat the flesh of the sacrifice 
than to accept the invitation of the people of Mungah-Hum, 
(for they are very bad hosts). , : 

Sirun is a village in the Dachhanyfor pargana. Vessels of stones 
are hewn there. Sometimes this place is called Siram Khira Hum. 
Mungah Hum, a village in the Chhirét pargana. 


Waninut aut tah ranin nah kinh. 
For a long time saying only, but not cooking anything. 
Actions speak louder than words. 


Wananwilih tséh nai chhai akl tah bozanwilih tséh tih 
chhai nd? : , 
© talker, if you have not got understanding, you have, O 
hearer, haven’t you? 
Never listen to idle tales and scandal. 


Wandas chhuh jandan phih. 
In the winter-time there is warmth from an ald patched-up 
garment. 
Sikandar Nima—Maiyafhan kawal garchi dr dyidat, ki hangdmai 
sarmd ba kar dyidat, 
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“ Wadngujo garah ho didi.’ “ Wagévi han pilanyum.” 
**Q Wanguj, here the house is on fire.” “ Give me my little 
piece of matting.” 
Every man for himself, and especially in time of trouble. 
Biastan, Ch. 1—Shébe did 4 khalk dtashe bar farokht 
Shéntdam ki Baghdad 14me bisokht. 
Yéke shukr guft andar dn khik o dud. 
Ki dukdn i mara garzande nabid. 
Wnt chhéh bawéni. 
The sound is as a goddess (= to our ‘‘ Amen’). 


Wini chav shartb tah suh gav sharmandah ; 

Tilawdni chav kinz tah tas lug mad, 

A shopkeeper took a little wine and was ashamed of himself ; 

The oil-expresser drank some rice-water, and he became 
intoxicated with pride. 
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A respectable man is ashamed of a very small fault, while the 
man of low dogree is made proud by a very small matter. 

_Woni, shopkeeper, one who sells sugar, rice, oil, &c. He thinks 
himself immeasurably above the t{lawoni in position, and would not 
intermarry with his people on any account. 

Want, wani kani uti. 
Speaking, speaking behind the ear. 

Forgetfulness. Inattention. 

Wani, wani tsandun. 
Jungles upon jungles of sandalwood. 

A life of supreme ease ; peace and plenty everywhere, 

Tsandun. Natives say that there is a jungle of a kind of sandal- 
wood in Wamé Diviin the Katahar pargana. Large quantities are 
imported from the Panjab. 

Wanichén ydren Khudiyah sund sag. 
The water of God for the pines of the wood, 

God will provide. 

‘The pine is very common on the Himélayas. The most wide- 
spread species is the Pinus longifolia. 

Wanis chhih grak wédi. 
The customer is known to the shopkeeper, 


Wantis dunis khézih kénh tah tshotsis kyah khéath ? 
Aman can get something out of a wont walnut, but what 
can he eat from a tshots. 
As good as nothing. : 
There are four kinds of walnuts :—(i) Wont, a walnut with a hard 
shell, from which the kernel is separated with great difficulty. (ii) 
Burazul, a walnut with a thin shell, and the kernel is easily separated. 
Gii) Khokhur or Tshotsah-kon, which is without a kernel. (iv) Tsit- 
shékal, Tréhshdkal or Suskokul is a walnut having eight divisions, and 
very rare. Whenever one is obtained it is readily purchased by the 
Hind4s, who never eat it, but keep it asadainty morsel for the 
gods. 
Wanyo dégalis nai chhut tah 2évih tih chhut n& ? 
O shopkeeper, if you have nothing in your pots, you have 
a tongue, haven’t you? 
If one’s dinner is meagre, his speech need not be so. 
Warah-mulih Tulah-mul. 
From Bdramula to Tulamul (about twenty-four miles 
distance). 
A good walk or ride. 
Warah-mul ig the correct name for the town commonly called 
Baramula, where visitors change horses and coolies for the boats on 
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their way into “the Happy Valley.” The lower class Kashmiris, and 
perhaps residents of Panjabi extraction, have changed the w (wAv) 
into b (be), as also in the case of other words, e.g., Werndg is changed 
by them into Bernag, Achhiwal into Achhibal, and Wijbidrd into 
Bijbihard, &e. 

Mul or Mulah is a common ending to Kashmiri names of places. 
Besides Warah-mul and Tulah-mul, there are Drugahmul, Kuchihmul 
and others. Mul means root, foundation, creation, &., Hence the 
creation of Warak or Wardéh, the root of the mulberry tree, and so 
on. Warah-mul, the creation of W4rah or Wardh or Waraha, the hog 
or third incarnation of Vishnu. So called, because in ancient times 
the place is said to have been terribly troubled by a Rakshasa called 
Hfranék, who had fortified himself against all attacks of man or beast 
by asking the deity to protect him against these. He had, however, 
forgotten to include the name of the boar amongst the others which 
he had enumerated as wishing to be protected against; and so when 
the people of Warah-mul cried unto their gods in great distress their 
petition was heard, and Vishnu, assuming the form of a boar, came 
down and slew the Rakshasa. Cf. Sanskrit Hiranydksha, Monier 
Williams’ Dicty. 

Tulah-mul, the root of the mulberry-tree. It is supposed to have 
been a lake at first, and having connection with the great Anchar 
Lake, about four miles distant from Srinagar. Three hundred and 
sixty Nags (or snake gods) are said to have resided there, and in 
their midst the goddess Ragnid; but no one ever saw them, except 
a Pandit, Krishna Kér by name. He was one of the goddess’ de- 
votees, and he worshipped her so regularly and earnestly that the 
goddess deigned to manifest herself tohim. She appeared unto him 
in a dream, and told him to go to the Anch4r Lake, because there she 
would show herself to him. The Pandit enquired how he should find 
her N4g, whereupon she told him to go there in a boat, and on his 
arrival she would under the form of a serpent lead him to the place. 
All happened as the goddess had said. The Pandit was guided to a 
spot where a mulberry tree had grown; and the place was quite dry. 
There and then Krishna K4r worshipped Ragni4, and afterwards left 
and told all the people of the wondrous vision and gracious words 
which he had seen and heard. Cf. Sanskrit Rajni, Monier Williams’ 
Dicty. 

Worah mulik wav. 
The wind of B4ramula, 

Janbiz Sd4hib, a Muhammedan religious mendicant, lived at 
Baramula in olden days, when the place was noted for its great 
heat. At one time for a whole week the sun shone upon the town 
with such increasing vigour that the people were being struck down 
with fever in large numbers. Then it was that Janb4z prayed, and 
the air was at once changed, and a good wind sprung up, which has 
continued to blow around Baramula ever since. J4nbd4z SAhib’s 
tomb is to be seen in the town, and is much venerated and visited. 
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Warhaih mundare par nai ésie, 
Noshi nai dsie hash tah.zim, 
Mukaddamas patah nai phukaddam asie, 
Gédmas tulihe shémas tim. 
If there were not an axe for the crooked log, 
If there were not a mother-in-law and sister-in-law for the 
daughter-in-law, 
If there were not a phukaddam after the mukaddam, 
Then he (or she or it) would trouble the village until the 
evening, 
No rule—no peace, and no country. 
oe the headman of a village, called lambardér in the 
anyabd. 
Phukaddam, an officer under the authority of the mukaddam. 
Wari chhuh treh hat tah sheth doh. 


A year is 360 days. 
Lay by for the morrow. 


Warini nishth shur thawun khattt. 

To hide the child from the midwife. 
Perfectly useless to try to keep the secret. 
Wom :—Ddt se pet nahin chhuptd. 


Warint prasun héchhiniwin. 

Teaching the midwife how to deliver a child, 
Teaching one’s grandmother how to suck eggs. 
Teaching a shopkeeper his tables, &c. 


Wast chhih dubi sandih tukah talah sdf gatshin. 
The clothes become clean beneath the washerman’s stick, 
““There is a great want in those people who have not suffered.” 
McCheyne. 
Watah wilai tah jorah juddt. 
May you miss the way and be separated from one another. 
A Kashmiri curse. 


Watal Batwérah. 
A sweeper’s Saturday (.e., no time—I shall never get it). 
There are several classes of watul or mihtar log. Some who make 
winnowing fans and are called shupi-wdtul, some who do regular 
mihtar’s work and are generally called duwanwol: and others who 
make boots and shoes and are called simply wdtul. Like people of 
other crafts the bootmaker invariably wants something in advance, 
and promises the boots on the following Saturday, which promise is 
renewed for two or three Saturdays, until the order is fulfilled. 
Hence the proverb. 


Wital Braswarah. 
The sweepers’ Thursday. 
Vide supra. 


Witalan tir. 


The sweeper’s sheep. 
Money or property in the hands of a man of low degree. 


Watan hund mia latan tah latan hund mdz watan. 
The flesh of the road to the sole of the foot and the flesh of 
the soles of the feet to the road. 
A man who earns his living with great difficulty. 
Some work so hard, and walk so far, that the skin comes off from 
their hands and feet, and the dust of the ground comes in its stead, 
and cannot be washed off again. 


Watth watt chhuh db pak dn. 
The water flows its straight regular course. 
No humbug about that man or that arrangement. 


Watshen wahrahwud. 
A birthday to calves! (there is no need to commemorate 


their natal day). 
Cited when an unworthy man has been honoured, &e. 


Watshis. gyad tah dindas lov ; 
Instf rov tah wanav kas ? 
Kahan garan kunt tov, 
Hémmat rév tah wanav kas ? 
Six wisps of grass to the calf and only one to the ox; 
Justice lost and to whom shall we speak ? 
Only one frying-pan between eleven houses. 
Courage gone and to whom shall we speak ? 
The reign of injustice. 
Cf. note to “ Kashtrih kahai garah.”’ 


Wav, bd, wav, zih lon, bd, lon. ' 
Sow, brother sow, that you may reap, brother, reap, 


Wiv kas 2th yés patah dv ? 
Who has such trouble that he should Jag behind ? 


Wav wuchhit gatshih ndv tréwuni. 
Look at the wind before you loose the boat. 
Consider before you act. 
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Wiwas niwak sait. 
To take out the boat when a strong wind is blowing, 
An unsuitable time for any work. 


Welingih péth wukhul. 
A mortar upon the clothes-line. 

Impossible. — 

Natives tie lines of string right across their roomg and hang 
clothes, vegetables, &o., upon it. 


Weshémitrun surug. 
Wéshamitar’s heaven, 

To die on the completion of any great object. 

Wéshamitar was a rikhis, or arch-saint, among the Hind&s. He 
made a heaven for himself, and when he had finished it and had 
just set foot on the doorstep to enter therein, he died. 


Weth poshih nah athah chhalanas. 

The river-water will not be enough for washing his hands. 
A wasteful, extravagant, man. 
Weth is the Jhelum river in its course through Kashmir. 


Weth tshenid zih panun tshenih ? 

Will the dividing of the river be as if any of your own 
relations were going to be hurt ? 
Your own is your own, another’s is anothor’s. 


Wtht katt chhak grazan zih dgarah ? 
O Wéth, whence are you roaring? From the spring. 

The spring of a woman’s happiness is her husband’s love, the 
spring of a man’s prosperity is a friend’s help, the spring of a nation’s 
distress is the ruler’s mismanagement. 


Wéethih nibad phul. 
Some sugar-candy for the river. 
A little gift lost in the vastness of the receiver’s need. 


Weatsir-Nigai marutsah nibad. 
(Eating) the sugar and pepper at Wétsdr-Nag. 

To break one’s journey for rest and food, or to eat at home the 
food which was prepared for the journey. 

Gangabal is a stream tributary to the Sindh river. Hither go those 
Pandits bearing the ashes of dead relations who died during the 
previous year, which they throw into the sacred stream with great 
reverence. Cf. note “ Siryas hyuh nah,” Sc. When going to this place, 
while ascending the Barut mountain they sometimes fall sick either 
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from the effects of the rarified atmosphere, or else from overtired- 
ness ; and so the pilgrims are advised to take some sugar and pepper 
with them and eat these as medicines, if they should feel ill. 
These sugar and pepper are not on any account to be eaten at 
Wetsar-Nag. On one occasion a little boy about six years old, not 
having been well instructed in the manners of the pilgrimage, began 
to eat some of his sugar-candy at Wétsir Nag, # march or so too 
early. 


Wont budih tah parmdnah thurih. 
The shopkeeper will grow old and throw about the scales. 


A useless, old servant. 


Wont chhut poni kisarih talt. 

Hirih hastis héwdén mult. 

The shopkeeper is like water below rice-chaff. 

He buys an elephant for a cowrie ;—(sharp, cunning fellow !) 


Wont gav sut yus pinis boxih hisib. 

He is a shopkeeper, who understands (even) the worth (of a 
drop) of water, (so that he does not waste a trifle of any- 
thing). 


Woni gav sui yus machh tsahih. 
A shopkeeper is he who will lick up a fly (7.e., will not waste 

a scrap). 

A shopkeeper married his daughter in very grand style. During 
the ceremony he placed some very valuable pearls upon her veil. 
Everywhere his name became distinguished because of this splendid 
wedding. 

Some days after the wedding was concluded two merchants came 
to him bringing some honey for sale. He bought it, and while he 
was storingit away in his shop he noticed a fly in one of the pots, 
which he extricated, licked the honey off from it, and then threw 
away. His daughter chanced to see him do this dirty trick and 
despised him for it. “Fatber,” said she, “how could you be so 
vulgar after having spent somuch money over my wedding and 
appeared so grand!” The girl was so upset by this act of her 
father’s that she got ill, and only became well again when it was 
proved to her that this extreme care, which her father manifested, 


had alone enabled him to spend such an enormous sum of money 
over the wedding. 


Wuchhit un tah bizit zur. 


Seeing, yet blind, and hearing, yet deaf, 
See all and hear all, but say nothing. 
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Wuchhto kyah pyav husnas wav ; réntasih kuruk Shéh Mal ndo. 
Look, what a misfortune has happened to beauty; people 
have given the ugly woman the name of Shah Mal. 
Shah Mal is the name of a great and beautiful woman. 


Wudah-Piruk be-garaz. 
The independent, lazy people of Wudapir. 

Wudaptr is a village in the Utar pargana. The people areas they 
are proverbially represented. No person, if they can help it, will 
take a servant from the village. 


Wufawane ratanih. 
Catching (birds or) things as they fly. 
“‘ Credulous fools .”’—Shaks. 


“ Wuntd khasun kutht ih wasun?? “ Har-dit lénat.” 
“O camel, how do you going up and coming down hills?” 
**Oh, both are a curse.” 

There is a touch of the curse about everything down here. 


Wuith budyoo tah muthar karun héchhun nah. 
The camel has become aged and has not learned how to help 


himself. 
Old age is second childhood. 
Persian.—Shutur pir shud shdshidan na amokht, 


Wuntah natsun tah khar Ghang chhéh mashhir. 
A camel’s dancing and an ass’s braying are well-known. 

A work out of time and out of place, 

A camel and an ass were grazing in the same meadow together, when 
suddenly the ass brayed very loud. “Be quiet,” said the camel, “ you 
will disturb the whole neighbourhood and the people will come out, 
and catch us and bind us, and we shall henceforth have to carry 
burdens. Be not so foolish, I pray you.” But the ass did not desist; 
on the contrary he brayed the louder, and the consequence was that 
some men hearing the noise came forth and caught both the animals. 
The camel was filled with rage, but kept his counsel, determining to 
revenge himself upon the ass at the earliest opportunity. 

One day both the camel and the ass were walking together carry- 
ing loads, when they arrived at a bridge, upon which the camel began 
to dance with all his power. 

“Steady, steady,” cried the ass, ‘‘you will break the bridge and 
we both shall be precipitated into the deep river.” But the camel did 
not hear ; on the contrary he seemed to dance more clumsily and with 
greater vigour, until presently the beams of the bridge snapped into 
two pieces and they both fell intothe water and were killed. Of, 
Journal, Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol. LII., Part I, p. 90, the Rev. C. 
Swynnerton’s tale of ‘‘ The Four Associates.” 
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Vunuk tam thuktam suzahirih sun chhum ; 

Ajih hirih kanahwdj driyt no. 

Wunuk tam thuktam mdlin kronut ; 

Az nai din tshutsah-konut drot. 

Up to this day you boast about the gold in your purse ; 

But never so much as an earring of half-a-cowrie’s worth 
has appeared. 

Up to this day you boast about your father’s house and people ; 

But to the present day not an empty walnut even has come 
out of it, 
Empty boasting. 


Wupar mahalluk gav kukar tstr. 
A man from another district is a thiever of fowls. 

Srinagar is divided into several mahallas. People of one mahalla 
dislike very much to have anything to do with the people of another 
mahalla. The people of the one will not receive the people of the 
other ; the children of the one will beat and abuse the children from 
the other ; and the very dogs also will not recognise one another in a 
friendly way. It is a constant occurrence to lose fowls, &c., as a 
natural consequence of this estrangement. 


Wupasladas chhuh hin patai. 
A dog following after a fasting man, 
One trouble after another. 


Wurah-gabar chhih sorah khyul. 

Wurah-milis torth dab zangih. 

Wurah-mdlis khorah rut. 

Step-sons are like a herd of swine. 

AA stroke with the chisel upon the feet of the step-father. 
A chain for the feet of the step-father. 


Wurun wuchhit gatshih thor waharun. 

A man should stretch out his feet after looking at the bed- 
clothes. 
Marathi.—Hétrun pdéhun padya pasarave. 


“ Wushini beni, yuharin wulah,” ‘* turuni beni uharin gatsh.” 
“O warm (2.e., rich) sister, come here. O cold sister, go there.” 


Cupboard love. 
In Kashmir a wealthy man is called a warm man, ak garm 
mahynuv ; arich tomb (place of pilgrimage,) is called ak yarm ztdrat. 
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Wushneras khal khish ; turneras mal mish. 

To a warm (i.e., a wealthy) man, his heart’s desire; but to a 
cold man (i.¢,, poverty), filth and repulsion. 
Khal khish, lit., slaughter of beasts. 


Afish is a general word said with a drawl for urging cattle 
along, &c. 


“Wuth nush kut khas.” ‘* Ayas kyah karanih ?” 
“Rise, O daughter-in-law, and get up to your room.” 

‘* What else have I come for ?” 

One’s duty. 

People are married very early in the country of Kashmir, if their 
parents can afford it. The custom of Hinds at the first marriage 
is to make the bride and bridegroom sleep together in the husband’s 
house for one day only. After which they are separated until the 
bride attains the age of puberty. Among Muhammedans the couple 
sleep together for a whole week, and then are separated. In the 
saying above the bride is supposed to have reached her mother-in-law’s 
dwelling, and immediately on arrival she is told to go to her room. 
“For this very purpose I have come,” says the girl. 


“ Wuth nikah kém kar.” ‘* Nikah chhus tah hékah nah.” 

“ Wuth nikah batah khéh.” Dul myon katih chhuh ?” 

“Get up, youngster, and work.” ‘I am weak and cannot.” 

“Get up, youngster, and eat something.” ‘ Whereis my 
big pot ?” 


Wuthiv kothév bihiv kothev khéyiv shikir mdz. 

Wuthiv nai bihiv nai tah khéyiv panun mia, 

Get up knees and sit down knees and eat the flesh of the 
prey ; 

If you wont get up and sit down then eat your own flesh, 
Work is health and life. 


Wutih wulah, madano. 
Come, O friend, and be tempted ; (not I, I know better). 


Wutini baléyih tut. 
Another gets his punishment. 
The wrong man. 


Wuvur matyd 2th wunah tstr karth béyih ? 
Is the weaver so mad that he will again steal wool ? 


A burnt child dreads the fire. 
Panjabi Ag da jalid titéne te dardé hai. 
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Wuvurt sundi dyéran dah sas, 
A weaver’s wealth is ten dnds. 

A stupid man with a little money who wishes to be thought a great 
personage. 

There was a poor wretched weaver who had only ten 4nas, which 
he hid in the dust under his feet. He put five 4nés under one foot 
and five 4nds under the other foot, and while he was weaving he 
used to work his feet up and down (as ifat a treadmill) and say 
“Ts phallih pdnch, us phallih pdnch,” which translated is “ Five in 
this place and five in that place.’ News of this got wind, and one 
day the poor weaver lost all his ten 4n4s. He then continued to say, 
“Ts phalith toh, us phallih toh,” of which the interpretation is, ‘On 
this side chaff and on that side chaff.”—It appears that the thief 
had put some chaff in the place of the money stolen. 


Wuzalih kanih tsup kadun. 
To bite on the red side (of an apple, &c.) 
A gaint share in the partnership. 


“ Wuzamut, nats nats tai ai pansziat.” 
“QO monkey, dance upon loan.” 

A debtor’s reply to a hard creditor. 

Some of the natives earn their living by training monkeys to 
dance and do other tricks. They take them about, as they do in 
England, to the people’s houses, and some of the people give them 
money, while others promise to give on the morrow. 


“ Wuzamyo kuté guk ?”  Horér rdwaranih.” 
“O debt, whither gone?” ‘To increase the debt.” 
Keep out of the clutches of the money-lender. 
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Yé pir nah tah dir. 
Either altogether, or else be at a distance. 
The whole hog or none. 


Ya tai kaj nah tah laj “ Hurt” wanane. 
At first she was dumb, but afterwards she began to say 
** Hur,” 


Time will make mention. 
Huri is a sound for driving away cows. 


Yé tsalun nah tah tséilun, 
Either flee or else suffer, 


Ya zurav nah tah burav. 
Either suffer or else go. (Vide supra.) 


“Go, you rascal, or I will smite you.” 


Yad chhani tah chhit nani. : 
The stomach empty but the dress displayed to view. 
Stinting the stomach to support the back. 


Yad chhuh nah wuchhdn kank tah tanith chhuh wuchhin parat 
kanh. 

No one sees the stomach but everybody sees the body. 
An argument for dress. 


Yad dag chhéh bod dag. 
The stomach pain is a great pain. 
“In the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” 


Yad tsharui tah gontsan diwén tdo. 
An empty stomach, yet twirling his moustache. 
The would-be gentleman. 


Yadal chhui be-iman, 
A fat man has no religion. 
“ Jeshurun waxed fat and kicked.” 


Yajih ai phuchhih tah kichih chhés att. 
If the biscuit is broken, the pieces are here. 
Here are the items of the account, we will add up the total again. 
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Fak tan tah du kas. 
One body and two persons. 
A married couple. 


Yakar chhdnunt kukar pachih-baran, 
Yakar, the carpenter’s fowl-house. 

An unfinished work. 

Fowl-houses, garden-walls, &., in Kashmir are frequently made 
of a loose rough kind of wooden railing called pachah-baran. 

Yakar, a carpenter, is said to have built a fowl-house for some 
person, which tumbled down directly one of the fowls flew upon it. 


Yakur mdrit athan phak. 

Lay hold of (lit., kill) the yakur plant and your hand will 
smell, 
You cannot touch pitch without being defiled. 


Yamah, yitam tah nitam. 
O angel of death, come and take me. 

Quoted in a most piteous tone when any person begs to be let off 
any difficult or unpleasant work. 


Yapiérih 641 bakar tah apdrih bdl lakar. 

On this side of the hill (he promised to give me) a goat, but 
(when he had reached) the other side (by my help, he 
gave me) the stick, 7.e., he beat me. 


Yar kyah layth zih tsarik bachih, 

What is the worth of a friend that you will not give him the 
young sparrow. 
A request refused. 


Yir gai batah-mar. 
Friends are rice-stores. 

“ Make to yourselves friends.” 

A king had three sons, to each of whom when they were grown 
up he gave a lakh of r&pis to profit with as they each thought right. 
One of them tried trade and became exceedingly rich, another went 
and founded many caravanserais for pilgrims and travellers; and 
the third travelled everywhere lavishing gifts upon the people and 
entertaining them in large numbers, and in grand style. In course 
of time they all met together again and recounted their several 
experiences. When the king had heard these he praised the first two 
sons; but was angry with, and despised, the youngest. 
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The king’s country was ina state of great confusion; an enemy 
with a very strong force behind him had appeared against it. What 
was the king todo? He was weak and friendless. He called his 
wise ministers, but they could not help him out of his difficulties. 
At length he sought the advice of his sons. The first son advised 
yielding in the most honourable way possible; the second son said 
that he could not help his father; but the third—who had been sent 
for, it was true, but without any expectation of real help or wise 
counsel from him—he said, ‘‘ O king, my father, command me to go 
against this enemy and I will overcome him.” The king consented. 
“*Go and do better with your men when you get them, than you did 
with your money when you hadit.” The youngest son went forth 
with a glad and hopeful heart calling together his friends on the way. 
The people remembered his generosity and amiability and answered 
readily to his call, until at last he had with him a very large force of 
most enthusiastic followers, by whose help he thoroughly routed the 
enemy, so that they returned no more to trouble the land. 

The king had a different opinion of his youngest son after this. 
Instead of despising him he esteemed him the most worthy of all 
his sons, and appointed him to the greatest honour. 


Yar sigin tshalas taméki chilim chat tah tsalas. 
The friend lies in wait to deceive; after smoking the pipe he 


will run away. 
A heartless servant or friend, &c. 


Yéras moj muyih tah lukah sisth, ydr mid tah kunih nah kanh. 
Ifa friend’s mother dies a thousand people remain (because 
the friend is alive), but if the friend is dead, then there 1s 
nobody left. 
“ All the wealth of the world could not buy you a friend, nor pay 
you for the loss of one.” 


Yas gov hund dud tah gurus khézth tasund pétshur tih gatshih 
tsalun. 
One must take the cow’s kick as well as her milk and butter. 
We cannot afford to quarrel with a good servant or good horse, &c. 
Yas korih nethar soh kiir lubaran Pa 
A daughter about to be married gathering dung ! ; 
A person who is everywhere and doing everything except in the 
right place and doing the right thing. 
Yas lug “‘karah karah” suk karth ; 
Yas lug “‘marah marah” suh marth. 
He who says “I will do, I will do,” he will do;- : 
He who cries ‘‘I shall die, I shall die,’ he will die. 
Where there’s a will there’s a way. 
31 
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Yas mahnyvis béyih sund bad yiyih tas gatshih panun 
kdmuni. 

He who wishes evil to another man, will suffer his own loss. 
Harm hatch, harm catch. 


Yas nah watsh nar tas gayi garasut andar phar, 
He whose arm is not raised (in labour), to him a dried fish 
has become in the house, 

Industry begets wealth. 

Phar.—During the winter months the fishermen go out with their 
boats in companies of ten or twelve after these little fish, which they 
catch in a cast-net. Half-a-dozen boats will spread themselves 
across the river sideways and beat the water with their paddles, to 
frighten the fish into the half-a-dozen nets, which have been thrown 
for them by the other boats a little way ahead. In this way some- 
times a mile of the river is scoured in an evening, and maunds upon 
maunds of fish are frequently caught by one company. When it 
begins to get dark the fishermen fasten their boats to the bank and 
collect all their fish together into one place. Then they spread a 
layer of leaves or grass, and over this a layer of fish and a sprinkling 
of salt, then another layer of leaves or grass and so on, until a great 
mound is raised. Everything ready they now light big fires on all 
four sides of this mound to dry the fish, and sit by and watch, until 
the fires go out. On the following morning the fish are taken out 
and strung upon sticks ready for sale. Only the poorer classes 
purchase them, as they are not very savoury or wholesome. 


Yas wandas hammdm tah rétahkdlih gdv, sut hd-mdlih 
dunyahas dv. 

That man has come into the world, O father, who has got a 
warm bath for the winter and a cow for the summer. 


Blessed is the man who has everything in its season. 
A saying of Shekh Ndr-ud-din. 


Yas wat réwth tas héwan dah ; 
Yas kath riwith tas hawih nah kanh. 
Him, who loses his way ten men will direct ; 
But he who loses a word,—who will direct him ? 
“ Hach sacred accent bears eternal weight, 
And each irrevocable word is fate.’”’—Pope. 


Yas watsh nar tami khéyih lukah hanz lar, 

He who raised his arm (i.e. in labour) ate the house of the 
people, 
Industry begets wealth. 
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ns as te gatshih suh tas gatshih muharé dit. 

et that man who wants anything give a gold-moh 

bribe) for it. ae a aks 
Money commands even the gods. 


Yat bawah-saras dyai kahti ! 

Kanh nai dyuthum kansih subti. 

How many people came to this lake-like world! 

Bat I have not seen anyone (going away) with anyone (i.e. 
we die separately and alone). j 
This world is called lake, or sea like, because itis so difficult to 

eross over it with safety—Vide note “ Samandaras manz,”’ &e. 


Yat nam atsih, tat shistar kyah ligun. 
Where a finger-nail will enter (will do it), there is no necessity 
for iron. 
When one can accomplish the matter easily, what is the good of 
creating a noise. When it cam be done very economically, what 
profit is there in spending much money over it, &c. 


Path gémas nah gatshun dsth, tamih gémuk ndwut hyun kyah 
chhuh ? 

Is it necessary to ask the man of that village whether you 
have to go, or not ? 
Useless speech. 


Yath nirah butisui mar di niruye. 
Dur nai latiye rozih samsir. 
Wuchhtai Pandawan hund dih duruye ; 
Tim krdlah garanui chhapane tsdt! 
Timanut kyah aus lyukhmut Hariye. 
Dur nai latiye rozih samsir. 
Don’t hide your light face in your sleeve, dear. 
The world will not always remain. 
See how firm were the bodies of the P4ndus ; 
Yet they had to hide themselves in a potter’s house ! 
According as Hari had written in their lot. 
My dear, the world will not always remain. 
“Nothing in this world can last.” 
The above is the poetry of a very holy fakir woman (neither Mu- 
hammedan nor Hindd) named Habbah Khotan, who used to live 
at a village called Pandachhuk, where there is a wooden: mosque, 
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which she erected from the savings of her spinning-wheel earnings. 
The people say that she was accustomed to cross the river upon a 
lion, which beast God gave her as a special present. 

Péndus. Yudhishthira, and four other princes, sons of Pandu, a 
sovereign of ancient Delhi, Fora full account of these demigods 
and of their great enemies the Kurus, cf. any classical Dictionary 
of India. Here I will only explain the above lines. Yudhishthira, 
the eldest son, was installed as heir-apparent, and soon became 
reuowned for his “justice, calm passionless composure; chivalrous 
honour and cold heroism.” The people wished Yudhishthira to be 
crowned king at once, but the Kurus tried hard to prevent it. First 
of all the P4ndus and their mother were sent to a house built of 
combustible materials, with the intention of burning the whole family 
in it. The Pandus, however, were informed of this, trick and escaped 
to a potter’s house in another city, &c., &e. 

Hari or Hart isa name of Vishnu. Kashmiri Hinds believe that 
he inscribes upon the foreheads of human beings their several desti- 
nies. The following is a quotation from the Hitopadesa (with 
Johnson’s translation) :— 


a fe raat Reade 
TaTTATI Safer ATI | 
ret aare way TET 
forarnt ware sisae aw: TAT: || 
“Since even the moon sporting in the sky, destroying sin, possess- 
ing ten hundred beams, marching in the midst of the stars; from 
the influence of destiny is swallowed by the dragon :—who then is 


able to avoid what is written on his forehead by the finger of destiny.” 
CE£. ‘ Sdfah khutah,” Sc. 


Vath tilawdn zachih, yih phytr tih. 
Let this drop also fall upon the oilman’s dirty clothes, (what 
difference will it make ?) 

A little more trouble to a man already overwhelmed with it. 
Some oilmen have been known to wear the same long smocklike gar- 
ment for the space of three years without once having it washed or 
changed all that time. The quantity of grease which collects within 
a few months, even, is almost incredible. 


Fath tumbis tih hugddat. 
This piece of wool also for dried fish. 


“On the verge of bankruptcy—what cau matter a shilling or so 
more.” 
Persian. —{n lakad ham ba gor i Hitam i Tat. 
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Fatsan gagardyan rid nah, tsarén hathan stid nah. 
There is not rain from much thundering, and there is not 
profit from much speaking. 


** Yatsarih, raneyih khétsarih métah.’ “ Wulo kdntarah.”’ 
“ Boh dai lugus wélah-bari.” Tsth dai mutsut “ tah ati khéh.”’ 
*©O zealous woman, you have cooked a handful of curry.” 
““Come, O cock sparrow.” 
“JT am fastened, O woman, in anet.” “It is left over for 
you; eat it there,” 
Misfortune. 


Yelan jel tah mawisan khalat. 
A prison for the royal and obedient, anda robe of honour 
for the rebellious. 

Khalat (Khil’at in Arabic) is generally a robe of honour with which 
princes confer dignity on subjects, and visitors of distinction. Some- 
times a sword or a dagger, or a rare jewel, or some other valuable, is 
given together with a turban and shawl. 


Yelih ausum lukachér télih ausum nah mukapir. 
When I was a child then I had not any leisure. 
Time hangs heavily upon an old man. 


Yélih dal darwizah wut gatshan, télih chhuh nah kinsth hund 
bozdn. 

When the flood-gates of the lake open, then they do not 
listen to any one. 

The word of the ruler—no alternative. 

Dal darwdzah, lit., the door of the lake. The Dal is a large lake 
close to the city of Srinagar. When the river is low the gates, 
called “ Dal darwdzah,” remain open; but when the river rises toa 
certain height, they close of themselves, thus preventing inundation 
of the land around the lake. 


Vélih diwén Khuda télih katas nin zan ; 
Yélih niwén Khuda télih katas min zan, 
When God gives then it is as salt for the sheep ; 
‘When God takes then it is as wool from the sheep. 
(i. e., when God gives, he gives to profit—the gift is as salt, which 
preserves and fattens the beast ; and when God takes, he takes but 


His own—what He himself has given, 4. e., as wool from the sheep, 
which fattened from the salt, which God gave it). 
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Vélih piran hisib mangan, lutah piran nat atsih zangan. 
When the pirs’ accounts will be taken, counterfeit pirs will 
‘tremble. 


A wicked steward, a dishonest servant. 
Gulist4n of $4’di, Chap. I—Harki khydnat warzad dastash dar 


hisdb bilarzad. 


Vélih sun télih nah kan, yélih han télih nah sun. . 

When there is gold (for the earring), then there is not an ear ; 
and when there is the ear, then there is not the gold. 
A wife and expense, or no wife and save; a son and expense, &c. 


Yelih tsah dsak pddshah télih dsah buh waztr. 
When you become king then I will be minister. 
“Tl be up with you.” 


Félih yth shabih télih th kar. 
When it is proper then do it, 
A time for everything. 


Yimi daulat jamé kar, yd niyas tsir yi rdwis zaminih tal, nak 
khyon pdnas nah nyun athih nah ditun béyis. 

He who gathered together riches, either a thief will take 
them from him, or they will be lost under the ground ; the 
gatherer neither partakes of them himself, nor does he 
take them with him, nor does he give them to another. 


Yeémi dits noshih sut dapdn “ Garah bigaryov.” 
He who commits incest with his daughter-in-law says : “ The 


house has become bad.” 
Every bad man suspects every other person of being bad likewise. 


Yémi dits wani tas sut want, yémi tsat wani tas sut wani. 
He who plants a grove of trees, may God do so to him; and 
he who cuts the grove may God do so to him. 
*‘Whose end shall be according to their works.” 


Yémt herih khatsos tamt herih at wasahah, yemt tapah ai 
lasahah tah léjth wasahah nah zah, 

I came up by this ladder and if I get down again by it and 
am free of this misfortune I will never steal from the pot 
again. 

Poor people’s children are constantly pilfering from the pot. 

One day a little child was seen in the very act, and was caught at the 
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top of the ladder, which generally runs up outside a Kashmiri hut, 
and by which she sought to escape, perhaps, over the roof. While 
her mother was beating her on the top round of the ladder, she 
shrieked out these words, which have passed into a proverb, and are 
now constantly cited by other and bigger children, when they are 
discovered doing anything forbidden. 
Yémi hov tami nyov ; yémt khut tami rut. 
He who made the thing manifest caused it to be taken away, 
and he who concealed the matter, held it, 
Keep your own counsel. 


Yémi hyut suh hut. 
He who took grief (into his heart) rotted away. 


Yémi khani gang tas gayth tati andar panuni zang. 
He who dug a pit for others has got his own legs into it. 
Persian.—Chéh kan ré chéh dar pesh kardah i khesh dyad 
pesh. 


Yémi kur dr suh gav khwir. 
He who does shame comes to shame. 


Vémt kur gungul tamt kur krév. 

Lukah hanzih ldganaiyth péth mo bar chiv. 

He who began the harvest reaped the end of it. 
Do not be covetous over other people’s fields. 


Yéimi kur lawah hat suh tih tutut ; 
Yémi zol lawah hat suh tih tutut. 
He who made a hundred bundles of grass, to him so much ; 
He who burnt a hundred bundles of grass, to him so much. 
A master who does not praise the good servant and reprove the 
bad, but serves all the servants alike. 
People gather the long lank water grass which grows by the river- 
side in the Autumn, tie it up into bundles, and sell them during the 
Winter at the rate of sixty bundles for an ana. 


Yimi lukah hanzan michan tah tukran péth nazar thav suk 
gav hairdn, 

He who keeps his eyes upon the pieces of rice and bread of 
other people is in a wretched state. 
A loafing, wandering, fellow. 
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TVémi Sdhiban ds ditus suk diyas ni Ikhos tih khyun kyut ? 
Whom God has givena mouth, to him will not He, the same 
God, give a little pot for his dinner ? 
Bustaén of Sa’d{—Yake tifal danddn bardwurda bud, 
Pidar sar ba fikrash faro burdah bud, 


Mukhor gam bard ¢ man at be khirad— 
Har dnkas ki danddn dihad nin dihad. 


Vémi shit chhih wuchhmati yiti kahtyth rid ! 
This jackal has seen plenty of rain like this ! 
An old experienced man. 


Yémi wuchh naris tah dalis suh gav khwér ; 
Vémi tshun akis khoras pulahur, béyis paizir. 
Suh chhuh barkhurddr. 
He who paid attention to the sleeve and border (of his gar- 
ment) was ruined ; 
He who wore a grass shoe on one foot and a leather shoe on 
the other, he was prosperous. 
The man who wishes to succeed must not mind a little dirt some- 
times. 


Yémis ** Nannawirth” niv drav tas tsalih nah zah. 
If aman has got nicknamed ‘ Bare-footed,” the name will 
never leave him. 

In olden times there lived in Kashmir a,very great man named 
Khwajah Karim Din. He once visited the "Id g4hin time of snow. 
On arriving at the common he noticed the nice level ground and 
said to his attendant “ Take off my shoes. I wish to run on the 
grass for a few minutes with naked feet.” His servant obeyed, and 
Karim Din ran about for a long time to his heart’s content. 

From that hour the people called him Karim Nannawor. Of 
course he was very angry at this, and tried every means in his power 
to check it ; but all to no purpose. To the very hour of his death, 
and since, whenever his name has been mentioned, people have 
spoken of him as Karim Nénnawor (i.e., bare-footed Karim). 


YVémukut dir tah tamukut pun. 
Whence the timber, thence the wedge, 
Set a thief to catch a thief. 


Yénan wénah tah wanan hé ; suh kami chhéwai hipatt, 
Wénah upon the river-bank and jasmine in the wood; and 
who plucked the jasmine? The bear. 

Good things in the hands of the bad. 

Wénah is a non-edible plant with a smell like mint. 
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Yeni nah kunih, wonun nah kunih tah kats gaz yerav ? 
Warp not to be found anywhere, woof (also) not (to be found) 
anywhere, and how many yards shall we sort ? 
An order but not all the requisites for fulfilling it. 


Viti béhé Négt Arzun tatt béhi Bigi Parzun? 

Will Bag Parzun (a poor, ignorant, fellow) sit in the same 
place with Nag Arzun (the great)? 
People should know their rank. : 


Yeti pahalis khyul tati sahas guph. 
Where the shepherd’s flock there the leopard’s lair. 

Where riches there thief, where glass there stone, where a man 
of high position there envious, covetous persons. 


Vetih at dsth mengun suh tih héyth tséngun. 
If there were a little boy here he also would be amused. 
Cited to a forward, impertinent, little fellow. 
Mengun, lit., sheep and goats’ ordure, which being small, a little 
boy has been likened to it and called after it. 


Yétih db tatih Gp. 
Where there is water, there is a god. 

Hindustani.—Jahin ib wahin ap. 

Rivers and springs as sources of fertility and purification, were at 
an early date invested with a sacred character by the Hindis, who 
are thoroughly in their glory, living in this land of Kashmir, a land 
of rivers and fountains and lakes, &c. The Muhammedans are 
constantly twitting their Hinda neighbours concerning the number 
of their water-gods. 


Yétth kon tatih nah hijat myon. : 
Where there is a one-eyed man there is no necessity for my 
presence. 
The natives declare that the Devil said this. 
Hindust4n{—Kind terhd bad-fiala. 
Persian.— Yak chashm gul, digar na bilkull. ; 
Panjabi—Kdnd kéchrd hoch-gardand : yeh ténon kamezdt ! 
Jablag bas apna chale to kot na puchhe bit. 


Yetih nah balawtr tatit wugarah tir ? 

Where that great man is not able, there will that poor, weak 
fellow be able, to do anything? ; 
Wugarah ttr, lit., a handful of cooked-rice, but here means a poor, 

weak man. 
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Yetih Rijd Bhoj tatith Gangd Til. 
Where Raja Bho} there Gangé Tilf. 

Money is oftentimes the only patent of nobility besides lofty 
pretensions. Raja Bhoj was the celebrated sovereign of Ujjain, the 
great patron of learned men, and to whose era the nine gems or 
poets are often ascribed; the “Singhd4san battisi” describes his 
virtues. But Ganga Tili was an oil-merchant whose only claim to sit 
in the great Raj4’s presence was his great wealth and a little kind- 
ness once shown by him to Raj4 Bhoj’s predecessor, Raj4 Vikramaditya. 


Yeétth tip tatth shuhul. 
Where sunshine there shade. 
‘“‘ There is compensation in this world even.” 
Yéts gav zih méts gav. 
More than enough is as dirt (no use to a man). 


Yétsan zaninan pont kdémuni, tah tsarén mardan batah 
kdmuni. 
Many women, little water; and many men, little rice. 
1t is the custom both among the Muhammedans and the Hindfs 
for the women to fetch the water from the river. If there should be 
more then one woman in the household, there will probably be 
frequent quarrelling as to who shall perform this duty, and sometimes 
both having refused to go for the water, the members of the household 
will “ run short” of this necessary commodity. On the other hand, 
if there should happen to be more. than one husband or man in the 
house, there will probably be constant wrangling amongst them as 
to who shall pay the baniy4’s bill. 


“Yi bandah yatshen ti no sor. Hé wulo bila-ydro lo.” 
“What the servant wishes cannot be had. Come, O my 
young friend.” 
Man proposes but God disposes. 
Yi wuth hatth ti khut matih. 
What has gone down the throat has ascended as a charge to 
keep. 
A promise is a charge to keep. 
Yih chhuh bich yut rachhihan, tut diyih tuph. 


This is a scorpion, as many as cherish it, so many will it sting. 
An ungrateful, malicious person. 


Yih chhuh khush-khowity tah ulatah. Dapahas, “ Darydvas 
gatsh,” tah gatshih hénaras. 

Ue is a left-handed, contrary fellow. Say to him, ‘ Go to the 
river,” and he will go to the drain. 
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Yih chhuh huni—wushkah tah minshi gih hyuh, nah lagdn 
léwanas tah nah zélanas, 

He is like dog-barley and buffalo-dung, which are of no use 
for plastering or burning. 
A worthless fellow. 


Yih gémas tih mémunis wutshis. 

What (happens) to the village also (happens) to the uncle’s 
calf. 
Famine, &c., bad for all; every one suffers more or less. 


Yih gav likhit tih gav hukhit. 
What is written is dried up (no smudging it out). 

“What is written.”’ One’s fate. 

“ Dried wp.” An allusion to the native custom of smudging out an 
error. A Pandit has been sitting by me for the last eighteen months, 
writing for an hour or so nearly every day. He always used to rub 
his forefinger over any mistake he had made; and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that I got him to use a penknife. Of course, if 
the writing had dried there was no daubing the error out, it either 
remained, or else another sheet of paper was used. 


Yih haktmas dizih tih konah dizih bémaras ? 
Why cannot that be given to the ordinary sick person, 
which is given to the doctor? 

Native doctors are sometimes very strict over their patients con- 
cerning their diet. A youth is now squatting on the floor by my 
side, who has just recovered from a long and sharp attack of fever. 
“For a whole fortnight,” he says, ‘the doctor would not allow me to 
have any thing but rice water and a little hand (Cichoriwm intybus). 
But these doctors are not always so particular as to their own diet 
when they themselves are ill.” 


Yih hdnzani purnih péth wuchhih tik wuchhih siwéni tsarnih 
Whatever the beat-woman sees in the open that the sdwéni 


sees through a crack or little hole. 
Sdwéni is a parda-nishtn woman, 1. e., one who remains behind the 
curtain and is not seen of men. 


Yih kikanth tih biyinih toh, 


What is the eldest son’s that also is the youngest son’s. 
Show no favouritism in the family. 
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Vih lshézih bukris tih khézih nah pycwali gov. 
What a man eats from rudeness and gruffness that he would 
not eat from a cow with young. 

Muhammedans do not drink the milk of a recently-delivered cow 
until the fourth day after the birth. Hindts wait till the eleventh 
day, when the Bréhman comes and the owner of the cow worships 
and makes presents. If the calf should be born on a Friday, then 
both Muhammedans and Hindas have special arrangements according 
to their different religions. 


Vih mallah wanth tih gatshih karun ; 
Yih mallah karih tih gatshth nah karun. 
What the Mullé says you must do ; 
What the Mulla does you must not do. 
“Do what I say but not as I do,” says the parson. 


Yih nah banas larih tih laérid panas ? 
What will not stick to the pot, will not stick to the body. 

Thin rice or weak soup, &c. 

Yih pron guyun karth tih karih nah nov gdsah ? 
What old manure-grass can do that new grass can not do. 

Wisdom and experience are on the side of age. 

“Vih rausas suét wasih tih gav halal” piran ali chhuh 
wunamut. 
« What came out with the soup is lawful, ” a pir said. 

Pharisaism. 

A certain stranger’s goat wandered inside the door of a pir’s house. 
When the pir saw it he said to his wife: ‘ Look here, there’s that 
goat trespassed into our place again. What shallI do? Bring the 
“Book of the Law’ and I will see what is right to be done.’ After 
some little searching he discovered that it was necessary to stand 
at his door and cry for three times, “ Who has lost a goat?” 

Accordingly the pir went to the door and cried with u very little 
voice. “Has any one lost any thing?” This he did three times, 
and then went back into his house and told his wife to kill the goat 
at once, as he had shouted three times. He also told her to cook the 
meat in a separate vessel and separate place, in order that the ordi- 
nary cooking vessels and places might not be, perchance, defiled. 

When the meat was cooked and ready for serving-up, he ordered his 
wife to tip the pot a little and let out some of the cooked soup, but to 
be very careful lest her hand should touch it; for, said he, ‘there is 
no sin in drinking the broth, but we must not eat, or even touch, the 
flesh.””’ However, while the woman was tilting the pot, her hand shook 
and some meat escaped with the broth. ‘ Never mind, never mind,” 
said the pir, with ill-disguised pleasure, ‘‘ what has come out with the 
soup is also legal.” 
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Yih shahruch siwéni khéyth tth khéyih gimuch gdv, 
The rich city woman and the village cow fare the same. 

The rustic fills his stomach but the city-man feeds his back. 
Stiavéni is a parda-nishtn woman, as all the wives of the wealthier 
classes are in Kashmir. 


Yih tsth chhut wundas tth chhuh mih chandas. 
What is in your heart is in my pocket. 
‘“T have your secret. Beware !” 


Lih zéwih zéwih karizih tth konah karizth zangi zangi 7? 
What you can do with your tongue yon can do with your legs 
(can’t you? then do not be afraid, but go and do it). 


Vihundui rat yimanut mat. 
Rub their blood upon their bodies. 

A man gives a present ; but it costs the receiver as much as he 
gets. 


Yim gai sukhas dus dini. 
These things are disturbers of peace, 
Riches and honor to an unthankful, unsatisfied man. 


Yimah hdé-malih chhat wuzmalah tah tratai gatahkir tah 
gagreyih path kun. 

O father, there are lightnings and thick thunderbolts ; and 
mists and thunder are behind. 
No end of trouble ahead. 


Yiman gabar timan nah batah, yiman batah timan nah gabar. 
No food to those who have children, no children to those 
who have food. 


Vimawui miri imdm tah timawui kur samah. 
They who killed the imam lament his death, 

To do a man an injury and afterwards be sorry for it. 

Samah—a song of lamentation. An allusion td the mourning of 
the Shi’as for the two sons of ’Ali, Hasan and Hosain. 

Imdim is a Muhammedan priest. 


Yindar chhas katdn; tsandar dishit batah tok; nindar 
chham nah yiwin ; sindar gayam pinas. 

I spin the wheel and when the moon shines forth I eat my 
dinner ; sleep does not come to me, and my flesh is dried 
up within me. 
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A favourite song in time of trouble. 

Munsh{ Baw4ni D4s excommunicated his first wife a menst et 
thoro on account of some fault. of hers. She used to sit at her wheel 
every day in an adjoining house singing this song, and one day her 
husband on hearing it sent for her and took her into his house again. 


Yirawant ndv ; chirawani dali, 
A boat afloat (before the wind) ; a wrung garment, 
A Kashmiri curse “ May you be like,” &. 


Vitut tsdngi titut gash. 
As many lamps so much light. 


The more, the merrier. 
Tsong—is a little earthen lamp called dip4 in Hindustan. 


Yiwawani daulat péwawin shin ; 
Tsalawant daulat, galawtn shin. 
Wealth comes like the falling snow (7. e., slowly). 
Wealth goes like the melting snow (@. e., quickly). 
Persian.— Kurdza, kuraza biydyad nukhust 
Rubdyad azo chinki gardad durust. 


Yizemanbat darth kint wuchhiai, 
Pinah chhék buchh tai kas kyah dik ? 
O mother of the wedding-party, look out of the window. 
You yourself appear hungry, to whom will you give? 
A meagre, wedding-feast, or dinner. 


Fupis shup dakhah. 

Like trying to keep back the water-floods with a fan, 
Large expenses and small income. 
Shup is a small fan used for cleaning grain. 


Yuri kun réh tiri kun tékar. 
Where the flame there the pot. 
Money commands everything. 
This is only the last line of a verse of poetry concerning the rich 
man :— 
Asanwélis chhéh dsanach téh 
Watih péth myulus kentshih khéh ; 
Tsdngij tshuninas yatitt béh ; 
Yuri kun tékar téri kun réh. 
A wealthy man has the pride of wealth ; 
if any one meets him on the way it is eat something (O friend). 
Then the mat is spread and he is asked to “sit down.’’ 
Where the pot is there the flame will be also. 
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Yus akhih khéyih tah chéyth tah kansth diyih, suh chhuh jan 
tasandih, khutah, yus anih tah pamé karih. 

He who eats and drinks and gives to another is better than 
he who brings and puts together. 


Yus dandav nishih gav suh gav bandav nishih. 


What went from the teeth went also from the body. 
The value of good teeth. 


Yus gav Las suh zah nah dv. 

Av ai tas nah zah wav. 

He who went to Lhassa (Tibet) never returned. 

If he did come back then he was a rich man for ever. 


Yus gelih paras, tas gatshth garas. 
He who slanders a stranger, will be slandered in his own 
house. 


Yus khiyih harah han tah tarah han, tas chhut suét suét 
zarah han; 

Yus khéyih hikah han tah wugarah han suh chhut dugarah 
han hyuh. 

He who eats cream and spices and other rich things, will 
always have sickness. 

He who eats unstrained rice and vegetables is like a Dugra. 
Dugra—‘ A mixed race, (descended from a Rajpot father and 

low-caste mother) of reputation in the Panjab. The reigning family 

of Kashmir is of this tribe Its members speak of themselves as 


Rajptits. The Dugra are land-holders and cultivators.’’—‘‘ Sherring’s 
Hindi Tribes and Castes.” 


Yus mazah phalis sut mazah gurnas. 

What flavour there is to the grape there will be to the whole 
cluster. 
A sample. 


Yus nah dinas péiwih suh konah réwih pinas ? 

He who cannot (afford even) to light a fire, why will he not 
adorn himself ? 
“ He has got all he is worth upon his back.” 


Yus nah gabah phatih suk dapia ‘‘Babah.” 

Will that boy say “Father’’ who did not burst the womb. 
(i.e., who was not born to me) ? 
An adopted child. 
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Yus pherih suh krerih, 

Fus ajth suh gajih. 

He who turns (from his promise let him fall) into a well, 

He who (fulfils only) half his promise (let him fall) into a 
furnace. 
Striking hands with his creditor the debtor will quote these words. 


Yus phul suh phul gunchai. 
What bloomed, bloomed when it was in the bud. 
The child is father of the man. 


Yus yas zinih sui tas minth. 
He will obey him whom he knows. 
“ One of themselves” would have more influence. 


Yus yuth karih suh tyuth surth. 

Yus yuth wavih suh tyuth lonih, 

As he does, so will he receive ; 

As he sows, so will he reap. 
Hindust4ni—Jaisd doge waisc pdoge. 


Yusuf Jiah! wutsh rat. 
O, Yusuf Jui! take hold of the calf. 


A dependent character. 

A sharp fellow would fix the calf under one arm and milk the 
cow, but Yusuf wanted another man to hold it. Cows in India 
always have their calves by them when they are being milked. 

Yusuf Jé is a Muhammedan Hindustininame. Yiisufis from the 
Arabic for Joseph, and Jié is by way of respect and means lord ! 
master ! sir ! 


Yusut khiyih ser sut sapunih ser. 
He who eats a ser (7.e., lbs. 2 English) will be satisfied, 

Ser is tho Kashmiri and Hindust4ni word for a weight—2 lbs 
English; it is also the Persian word for satisfied. 


Yusut ruchhum tasi nish rachhtam Khuddyo. 
O God, preserve me from him whom [I cherished. 
An ungrateful protege, offspring, &e. 


Yusut ruchhum yiman athan, sui yuvan netharah kathan. 
He whom I brought up with these hands is coming to me 
with words of marriage. 
Money and position frequently shake hands. 
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Put guris yiyth ratanah wag tyut pakihbardbar. 
The horse will go according as he is held by the bridle. 


Yut kur tami mih tyut karas buh tih. 
As he did to me so will I do to him. 


Lew talionis. 


Put wirih tak dik tyit chhus ydwun. 
As much as you cut the willow so much will it grow strong. 


Fut wustid titi tsdt dsan. 
As (is) the teacher so will the scholars be. 


Yuténi nah hakim ak zah mdr kavih tutdn sapanth nah hakim. 
Until the physician has killed one or two he is not a physician, 


Yutin nah ranj tulih tutdn labth nah ganj. 

Until a man takes trouble he does not get treasure. 
Persian.—Ta ranj na kasht ganj na ydbt. 
No pains, no gains. 


Yutin pus pazth tutdn dlam dazth. 


Until the truth appears the world will burn (with anger). 
Let them fight it ont. 


Yutén tshut pilan karth tutdn sy ath yad barih. 

While the short man is reaching up to a place, the tall man 
fills his stomach. 
To which the short man replied :— 

Yutdn sy tth jdt tshandih tutdn tshut nindar karih. 

While the tall man is seeking for a place wherein to repose, 
the short man sleeps. 

Yutui zuwah tyutut suwah. 


As I earn so will I sow. 
Dress according to position. 


33 
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Zabdn chhth shamsher. 
The tongue is a sword. é 
Tongue is a sharp sword.”—Psalm lvii. 4. 


Zachan pachah phur. 
To turn and mend old clothes. 
Making an old coat look new. 


Zigun tah zuwun, tshindun, tah melun. 
Expect and live, seek and find. 


Zah thazah tah gidah dazah. 
Two persons high (-minded) and the fishes burnt. 


Somebody in the house must bend, or the work will not be done. 


Zainak Kadaléh péthah thuk gayth ho! 
The spittle has gone from Zaina Kadal! 

Aman came from India to see Kashmir and enquire about the 
inhabitants. In the course of his ramblings he went and stood on 
the fourth bridge and spat into the river; and then looked at the 
spot where his spittle had fallen, and said, ‘‘ Where has it gone P 
Where has it gone?” The passers-by asked the meaning of this. 
He did not reply, but continued saying, ‘‘ Where hasit gone ?”’ More 
people crowded around, until at last a vast assembly had gathered, 
and there was great danger lest the bridge should break. Then he 
told them that his spittle had gone, and the crowd scattered; and 
the man from India went back to his own countrymen and told 
them what stupid people those Kashmiris were. 

Zaina Kadal, the fourth of the seven bridges spanning that part 
of the river Jhelum, which flows through Srinagar, and forming the 
principal means of inter-communication between the two sides of 
the city, is the principal thoroughfare in Srinagar. It is said that 
whatever news there may be it will certainly be known some time 
or other during the day on Zaina Kadal. There isa story illustra- 
tive of this :— 

Az4d Khan (1763 a. p.) was a most tyrannical ruler. Even in 
his own palace he was a very hard master. One of his wives was 
about to be delivered of a child ; just before her confinement he went 
to her lying-in room and said, “‘If it is a boy that be born, I will give 
you many presents ; but if it should be a girl, I will slay both you 
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and the child.” A girl was born, and as soon as the king heard of 
it he slew his wife and threw the infant into the fire-place. 
Uneasy as to what report might be spread concerning this dastard 
act, he sent his servant to Zaina Kadal to see whether the people 
had got wind of it, and if possible the report was to be traced and 
the originators seized. The servant went and in a little while four 
or five persens were seized, and the report traced back to one man. 
This man was carried before the king, who asked him how he had 
ebtained the news. The man replied, “] saw in a dream Shah 
Hamaddn (cf. note to ‘Ayas wate,’ &.), or one like unto him, 
coming to me and saying that such was the case in the king’s house. 
Accordingly I told the people, whom I met, of my strange vision, and 
on Zaina Kadal there was quite a little company of strangers to 
whom I related my strange experience.” ‘ True,” said the king, 
“Zaina Kadal’s news is correct concerning the ruler also.’ Then 
going at once to the bridge he had all the houses, which Zain‘’l- 
Abadin had erected on either side of it, destroyed, lest they should 
prove dangerous treasuries of scandal. 

Even now authorities are afraid of the bridge, and the police have 
special orders to prevent any gatherings there (?) 


Zalih surinam tah kénih sérinam, 
It goes off from my fingers, but rolls on in to the ball. 

The father loses but the son gains; it remains in the family. Sung 
by the women dozens of times in succession very often, as they sit 
at the spinning-wheel. 


Zam ai dsth gam tatth péthah ladih pam. 

if the sister-in-law should be in a village, thence even ske 
will send reproaches. 
Few enemies go so far as that they out-distance their enmity. 
Zim is the wife’s husband’s sister. She is generally a great 

atumbling-block to the wife’s happiness. 


Zamatur ai hangas manz rachhzin totih mandahchhauss 
rangas manz, 

If a son-in-law be brought up in the best way, and with the 
greatest attention possible, still he will put you to shame 
in the assembly (i. e., he will not respect or love you). 
Hongas manz, lit. in, the centre of the head or turban, the place 

of security and honour. 


Zadmatur gav pamatur. 
A son-in-law is a giver of reproach and curses, 


Zamin chhai dusi dusi sun, 
Land is like beaten gold. 
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Zain chhéh jahdn, 
Acquaintance is the world. 


Zin nah tah pachhdn nah, tah “ Khilah ji salém!”? 

Nor known, nor recognised, and “ Good morning, uncle.” 
Said of a stranger claiming friendship or relationship. 
Marwari—Jdn na pahchdn, “ Khdld baré saldm !” 


Zina nah kaum nah krém nah ném, 


I will not know your sect or class or name. 
Refusal to inter-marry,. 


Zandnah chhéh prasanih wiaih taubah kardn, prasit chhéh 
béyth wdtan tutur. 

A woman in the hour of travail repents, but when she is 
delivered of the child she again arrives at the same state 
(of lying, &c.) 


Zaninah gayt hhoran hund pulahor ak trov tah bydk tshun, 

A wife is like the grass shoe on one’s feet—one is left and 
another is put on (i.e, a wife easily got rid of, if she 
should prove disagreeable), 


Zaninih akis parutshuk rétsar chhuyih. Dupanak “ Kénh nah, 
Shuris dm kut,” 

Tt was asked of a woman “Are you well?” She replied, 

‘*No, not at all, The child can just walk.” 


A mother’s anxieties are increased by her child being able ta toddle 
about and get into mischief. 


Zandnih hund asun chhut mardas manzimyor, 
A woman’s laugh is a go-between herself and the man. 
Manzimyor, Match-makers, called Ghatucks or Ghatkts down in 


Bengal. As a rule these people are utterly without principle, vide. 
 Hindts as they are,” by Bose, Ch. v. 


Zandnih hund ydwun gandun tah chhdwun; Wethih hund 
yéwun wubaldwun ; wirih hund ydwun tak déwun; mardah 
sund yéwun dan. 

A woman’s beauty is her dress and jewels; the river derives 
beauty from its waves ; the willow gets beauty from lop- 
ping; and a man’s beauty is his wealth. 


Weth, the river Jhelum in its course through Kashm{r. Hind& 
priests call it Vedasta. 
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Wir, the white willow. Ifa big tree, the top branches are lopped 
every year; if a small tree then it is lopped after three years. 
During the winter the leaves of this tree are stored up as fodder 
for oxen and sheep and goats. 


Zangah radi un tah zéwih radi nyuv. 
The runner brought it, but the gabbler took it away. 
The talker often gets the praise due to the worker. 


Zangih yiwdn tsund tah nar dirin, narth yiwdn tsund tah 
zang dirdn, 

Ifthe hand gets hurt we put out a leg, and if the leg 
gets hurt we put forth a hand. 
An alternative is generally at hand in time of trouble. 


Zinit tah minit karun. 


He knew (his work), attended to it, and did it. 
A good, honest workman. 


Zari biz bahih wahari 2th Badshih mud. 
The deaf man heard twelve years afterwards that Badshah was 
dead. 


A man with no news. 
Badshah, great king, a name given to Zainu’l-Abadin, the eighth 
and greatest of the Muhammedan rulers of Kashmir. 


Zari sunz suranrt, 
The sound of a flute to a deaf man. 
An incomprehensible tale or remark. 


Zaris wunuk, “ Moj, hé, mut.” Dupanak, “ Yapdéri an- 
ton.” 

Some person said to the gambler, “Oh! your mother has 
died.” He replied, “ Bring her by this way.” 
The gambler was so engrossed in the game that he could not 

leave it, even to bury his mother’s body. 


Zat jilawih wazah guris tah méhmdnah shuris Rahminah 
nav, ‘ 
A piece of ragged cloth as a bridle is dignity to a horse, and 
Rahmdina is a name for a poor boy. 
The would-be gentleman. 
Méhmdan, first meaning is a guest, hence the poor orphan, who 
is always somebody’s guest, has come to be so called, and thus the 
word frequently means any poor person. 
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Rahmin is one of the greatest names that can be given to a 
Muhammedan. It means compassionate, and is the first in the list of 
the ninety-nine names of God. : 


Zénun gatshih kharah sandi pith tah khyun gatshih narah 
sandi path. 
One must work like an ass, but eat his dinner like a man. 


Zethén narén mod, 
Honour is given to long sleeves. 

“ And ye have respect to him that weareth the gay clothing.” 

One day Shekh Nar-ud-din went to a wedding feast with nothing 
but his ragged faqir dress on, andthe consequence was that the people 
would not receive him. He returned quickly to his abode, and 
changed his ragged garment for some new and costly clothes, and 
went again to the feast. This time he was received with great 
honour. He first quoted the above proverb at the dinner. 


Zev chhéim kardn lukh lukh; luk chhim tshandn thuk thuk. 
My tongues does talk, talk; the people do spit, spit upon me, 
A man of many words is despised. 


Zéiwut chhéh mirdn tah zéwui chhéh tardn, 
The tongue kills and the tongue saves. 
Ziti chheh hit. 
Pay for work done is like jasmine. 

Sweet are the fruits of labour. 


Zindah nah sir nah sds tah marit atlds. 


Alive—neither dust nor ashes, but dead—satin. 
Undutiful offspring. 
Hindustan{.—Jite na piichhe mue dhar dhar ptte. 


Zorah, zorah nashih xt, tah warah, warah nashih koh. 
From “zorah zorah”’ life wears out, but from‘‘ warah wdrah” 
the mountain wears away. 


Zorah zorah, ‘‘Go on, work man,” said to a man working in a 
casual, listless fashion. 


Wérah, wérah. “ Carefully, not so fast,” said to a man working in 
a quick, reckless way. 


Zi gav tsdngi réh, tilah han gatshias dsuni. 
Life is like the flame of a lamp; it needs a little oil now and 
again. 
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Zi ur tah jahin ur. 


The spirit healthy and the world healthy. 
Health is everything. 


Zui zéwih tah ryuns ldyih tah adah piwth shikir. 
Zui will be born and will shoot and will receive his prey. 
Building castles in the air. 


Zulth gayt zih kulih guyt. 
He became drowsy and it fell into the river. 

Carelesness is ruination. 

A faqir was sitting by the fire-place cooking his dinner as the 
boat was being towed along. Owing to the great heat he became 
very drowsy, and so bending his head, he began to sleep. Suddenly 


the boat struck the bank and the plate of rice and meat tumbled off 
the fire into the river, 


Zuwal boguni zachal didi; yth kusah mydnt dgah-bdi? 
Lousey mistress, ragged nurse ; which is my mistress ? 


General reply of a female servant, when blamed by her mistress 
because of her dirty appearance. 


Zuwalih hund gatshih khyun tah zéwalih hund nah. 


It is better to eat with a dirty-headed woman than with a 
garrulous woman, 


Finis, 
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